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GENERAL\PREFACE 


The rapid davelopment of Applied Chemistry in recent years 
has brought about a revolution in ail branches of technolc^y. 
This growth has been accelerated during the war, and the 
British Empire has now an opportunity of increasing its 
, industrial output by the application of this knowledge to the 
raw materials available in the different parts of the‘world. 
The subject in this series of handbooks be treated from 
the chemical rather than the engineering standpoint. The 
industrial ^pect will also b# more prominent than that of 
tfie laboratory. Each volume will be complete iij itself, and 
wiy gi^e a general survey of the industry, showing how 
chemical principles have*blen applied and ihave affecte^ 
manufacture. The influence of new inventions on the 
development of the industry will* be shown, 4ks aljp the 
effect •of industrial requirements in stimulating invention. 
Historical notes will a featijre m dealing with the 
different branches of the subject, but they wlU be kept 
withittjnoderate limits.^ Present tendencies and possible 
future developmyits will have attention, and some ^ace 
will fle^evot^d to a comparison of industrial •metho(k an^ 
progress in ^he chife\ producing countries. There will bqji 
general bibliography Jand also a s^ecf bibliqgrajjhy to follow 
each section. Statistical irlfomiation will only ^introduced 
in so far it serves to illustiratj the line of argument? 

Each book will be divided into sections fiistead of 
chapters, an^ the^sectioos will deal with s^arate branches 
pf the subject in the manner of a special article or monb- 

An'affAmnf will in .fonf K» mai^A fn 
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ment original, but also to apf»eal tS^the very large class of 
readers already possessing good textbooks, of which there 
are quite sufficient. The hwks should also be found useful 
by men of affairs havirg no special technical knowledge' but 
who may require from time to time to refer to technical 
matters in a book of moderate coi^ass, with references to* 
the large standard works for fuller details on special points 
if required. ^ 

To the advanced student the books should be especially 
valuable. His mind is often crammed with' the hard facts 
and details of his subject which crowd out the power of 
realizing the industry as a whole. These books are mtended 
to remedy such a state of affairs. While recapitulating the „ 
essential basic facts, they will aim at presenting the reality 
of the livi:^ industry. It has long been a drawback of our 
technical education that the college graduate, on commencing 
his industrial career, is positively handicapped by his 
academic knowledge because of his lack of information on 
current industrial conditions. A book giving sa comijre- 
l^ensive survey of the industry ^can be of very material 
assistance to the student as an adjunct to his ordinary text- 
booki^ anct-this is one 6)f the chief objects of the present 
series. Those actually engaged in the industry wh# have 
specialized in rather narrow limits ‘will probably find these 
books more readable than the larger textbooks when they 
wish to refresh theic memories in r^ard to branchej^f the 
subj^t with^which they are not immediatgly coucerned. 

, The volume will also serve as a guide to, the slaffdaid 
literature of the subject,‘and prove ^ value* to the* con¬ 
sultant, so t^at»havmg^gbtained a colnprehensive view of 
the whokft mdustry, he can |o af once to the proper 
Huthofities for more elaboraje information on spefial pomts, 
and thus save a couple of days spent in hunting through the 
libraries of scienjific societies. • , 

As far as^his country is concerned, it is believed that 
the faqerai, scheme of this series ofi handbooks'is tmiqrie/, 
and it is confidently hoped tha^ it wall* supply 
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the orthodox <iextbook mannik .‘not only to make the 
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munilSons for the coming tMustrial war. ,1' Juive been 
fortunate setSuing writers fy the different volumes who 
are specially connectli with the several departments of 
Industrial ChAnistry, and tsust J:hat the whole series will 
gjntlibute to tjie further development of applied chemistry 
throughout the Empire. 


SAMUEL RIDEAL. 




FOREWORD 

BY 

DR. J. A. HARKER, F.R.S. 

It is with the deepest regret that, on the eve of publication 
of this book, I have to record the untimely death of the 
author. 

For the past three years Dr. Greenwood had been in 
charge of the division of the Research Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Munitions at University College, dealing with 
the synthesis of ammonia fr»m its elements. As Director 
df *the Laboratoiy, I have come into close contacj with hfhi 
for ^or| tkaiKthree years past, and have^ therefore had a 
unique opportunity of formii^ a judgment of the high valu^ 
t)f the work he has accomplished. It is undoubtedly largely 
due to his untiring energy, research^bility.and ipde^Kiow- 
ledge, fhat a sure foundation has bee> laid for the future 
, development ni the synthetic ammonia industry in this 
country. ^ 

Although Only thirty-fwo years of age, he had lived lon^ 
enough .to establish a scientific record of whidh a man of 
more ,advancft*d years might well be proud. Arhong the 
long list of his publi^ed researches Aay bq cited those on 
tl^e reduction of refraAory'oxides, ‘the production of ferro 
[ alloys and\he determination *of jie boiling-points^of Aetalg 
:«t high temperatures aqd under varyirg pressures. All these 

S carriedf vout* at lianchester .Univessity. As 1851 
ttion Scholar G;reenwaod worked ten yeSrs ago under 
»r Haber at Karlsruhfc on the study of (mtal^fh for 
^ syi^h^. 



He w&s Warded the d^?i^ of D.Sc. fn)mri£aad&si|| 
University in 1912 at the ealily age of twenty-hve, and 
Fellowship of the Institute of Chemistry inr 1918, ,and 1^' 
O.B.E. in the present year.' i 

The contents of tins volume testify to tlie thoroughne^- 
of his knowledge in an imporfnnt branch of modem chemi^ 
try, but only those who have had the privilege of working 
with him can fully reaUze the great loss which science has 
suffered by the sudden termination of so brilliant a career. 

J. A. HARKER. 

Ministry or Munitions, 

24, Old Queen Street, 

London, S.W. i. 

November^ 1919. 




AUTHOJl’S PREFACE 

The mak aims of this book on Industrial Gases are to give 
a general account of the manufacture and technical manipu¬ 
lation of ga^s,,to describe briefly the development and 
general principles of industrial gas technology and to present 
a collection of data likely to be useful in connection with 
such technology. 

, Many branches of gas manufacture are still in course of 
vigorous development, the war having been responsible for 
much progress, e.g. in the production of hydrogen, for 
aeronautical purposes and also for industrial processes such 
as the manufacture of synthetic ammonia. On this account 
it js difiicult to give in all ca 4 s a final picture of the subject, 
an indication of the present trend being all that is practicable. 

irhis*anfl cfther considerations have caused me to con¬ 
centrate more on the eluc^dttion of general juinciples than 
on very detailed treatment of the various processes involved. 
Indeed, the latter alternative would^have been imjiracticable 
in the present volume on account of the fnoiflSsusTIbld to 
be covered. 

Special attention has been paid-to the question of gaseous 
equilibria; the ever-growing importance of heterogeneous 
catalytk gas/eactionS is* feature of the present situation. 

In the introductory chapter the more important general 
consi!lefation§ relating to the manufacture ancf use of gases 
are briefly discussed, while tabled of reference data in the 
form required for immediate use in •technical practice are 
appended. 

From this book have been excluded certain'gasej such 
as hydrc^en chloride, chlorSie,* ammonia, etc., pvhich are 
treated elsewhere in this series. In view»of the dependence 
on fuel gase* of most of*the important industrial gases for 
their mam^actuie and on account of the iutimiate connection 
of the meimods of producticai of fuel gases withthe. general 
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question uf iidustrial gasesia concise sur^ qf tne manu¬ 
facture and applications of jaseoiJ^ fuels has been included. 
The subject is not treated exhaustivlly as it will be further 
elaborated in a later volume of this series. * • 

Throi^hout the book ^:ons^derable attention has' bef n 
devoted to patents wWe such patents relafe to difierences 
in principle ; although much of th^ubject-matter of patent 
literature is superficial and cftide, there is valuable historical 
and technical information to be obtained from the same. 

A word may be said here with regard to units. While the 
metric system has many undoubted advantages in dealing 
with gases as m other connections, it is not m common usage 
in this country and consequently all gases have been con¬ 
sidered on the basis of looo ft.® at 15° C. under a pressure of 
one atmosphere. As regards thermal quantities, since all 
modem chemical works now use the Centigrade thermometer’ 
the usual B.T.U. has been replaced by the more convenient 
C.H.U. (Cen%rade Heat Unit). 

Free use has been made in some cases of many excellent 
existing textbooks, from whidi matter and reffrences have 
b^en drav^. 

Further, I desire to express my thanksdor«mformation 
received froqi virious source^ especially to the following: 
€ir George Beilby, Messrs. A. ifoake, Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
Mr. E. M. Boote, Messrs. The Carbonic Acid Gas Co., 
Messrs J.Demifeter, Ltd., Dr. R. Lessing, and Dr. 
E. B. Maxted. A^stance was also given by fhe late 
Thos. Tyrer. t * 4 

Finally, I must record my indebtedness to my wife, 
Mary />. Greenwood, B.Sc., for her* constant he]p. in the 
*collejtion of information and the revision^of thq MS. 

H. C. G. 

Lo^on, 

(ktcb^ 1 ^ 19 . 
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INDUSmi4L GASES 

INTRODUCTION 

The object of this introductory chapter is to outline and 
emphasize some of the more important fundamental physical 
and physico-chemical principles forming the basis of 
technical gas reactions. In no branch of modem chemistry 
is the importance of a knowledge of the development of 
physical chemistry more important than in the study of 
reactions and phenomena of the gaseous state of matter. 
Tlys is largely to be attributes to the greater ease of appli¬ 
cation of generalizations to the gaseous state, owing to its 
simple pbysfcal'condition as compared with the liquid and 
solid states. It is to be beared that many technical gas, 
processes have been worked without due appreciation of 
the thermodynamical principles delierminiijgjgjigirnisuccess 
or failute. A most vital factor contributing to this state 
of affairs is thesfact that m many(Wtses, e.g. in the coal-gas 
industry, the responsibility and control are delegated to 
engmeer% an(^ not tO chemists; at tlfe same time, the, 
ei^ine^ring Aspects of the operations must receive careful 
consideration.. 

N(f attempt will be made in the present volume to give 
a detailed theoretical ^treatment «f the various physico- 
chemjfal generalizations and data to which r?fei:ence is 
made; for such information,*w»rks on physical (^enustry, 
etc., must be consulted. The intention is rather t® draw 
attention to SaHent points of important* in the invest!-, 
gation and .control of techijical operations reiatine to the 
jmahiifactureor utilization of^ases. 

5*^vogadrjV Hypothesis.— -This generalization states 
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that equal vciiumes of differenf gases contay^equal numoers 
of molecules under similar condif jons of temperature and 
pressure.' As a practical consequence of this law, it maw be 
stated that, to a fairly c’o^e approximation, the hiolqralar 
weight in grams of any permanent gas, f. ?. a substance 
above its critical temperature, at 0° C. and 760 mm., occupies . 
22'38 litres. The volume at .,5° C. will consequently be— 

—5 -litres = 23-61 litres. 

273 

A useful figure is the corresponding volume of a pound 
molecule, which is equal to— 

358-5 ft.® at 0° C. 
or 378-2 ft.® at 15° C. 

With vapours, i.e. gases below their critical temperatures, 
the volume is usually slightly lower, e.g. 22-26 litres at 0° C. 
and 760 mm. in the case of carbon dioxide. 

Laws of Gay Lussac and Dalton.— According to these 
well-known generalizations, chemical combination between 
gases takes place in definite proportions and the volpme 
(Of the product or products' bears a simple relation to 
the volumes of the reactants, under like conditions of 
temper" tme ^and presrure. This, of course, is intimately 
connected with Avogadro’s Hypothesis. ‘ 

Boyle’s Law. Law of Charles and Gay Lussac.— 
Boyle’s Law states that pv=& constant, where p and if' 
(represent the pressure and volume of a given mass of gas, the 
temperature being maintained constant. , 

<, The Law of Charles apd Gay Lussac enunciates tiiat the 
efiect of variation of temperature under constant pressure 
is to vary the ^volume ip direct proportion to the (absolute) 
temperature variation, or, conversely, if the volijpie he kept 
iConsian^ that the pressure varies as the absolute temperature. 
The combined result of these generalizations may be 
expressed thus-^ ‘ • 

^ = a constant (K) 
r pv — KT. , 
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’When fy r^ers to one gram molecule at W.T.P., the 
equation is’usually wri|fen pv == RT, R being termed the 
gaf. constant and having a numerical value of i-g6 calories. 
Sind? gihm molecules are idcoqvment units for industrial 
use, the more general form,will be adopted. 

This relation, however, is only afiproximately correct, 
particularly as regards l;he Constancy of the product pv, 
as even the permanent gases are not “ perfect ” ; vapours 
show very considerable divergencies. Due recognition of 
this fact is of importance in dealing with compressed gases, 
and the extent of the deviation from perfection for different 
gases will be found in Table 12 (A), under the heading of ft.^ 
of free gas contained in a cylinder of i ft.^> capacity at a 
pressure of 120 atmospheres, 121 atms. absolute. The 
values are obtained as follows in the case of hydrogen, 
the variation of the product pv with v at a temperature 
of I5'5° C. is— 

TABLE I. 


Amagat. Compressibility op Hydrogen. ^ 


p (iftmospberes absolute) 

1 

5« 

100 i 

*50, 

200 

#>». 

I 

• 10340 

10689 

I’lOII 

ri 34 *» 

Pll >» . 

1 

4836 

9356 

136*23 

-J- 

I 76'34 


(c/. Amagat, Annales de Chim. et de Ph^s., [6], (1883), 68). 

The ratio ^ represents the ratio of the mass of gas 


(or the ^{plume of free gas) contained 3 i a given raservoii; 
at the particular g-bsolute pressure to that at one atmosphere 
absolute pressure, assuming no ^ange in the volume of 
the centainen The curves in Fig. i give the variation of 
pv with p for a nutnber of permanent gases. Most oS the 
values are^ taken from Amagat’s investigations ^Amnedes de 
CMitT et de Phys., [5], 19 , (i88a), 345 ; [5], 22, (1881)? 353; 
[6], 29 , (1883), 68, 505^ and have been aiyanged in all cases 
so that the prbduot pv equals unity at 0° Ct at atmospheric 
pressure; qt the particular temperature of the determination 
•the product.is greater in acijordance with the aoeffiqjfent of 
exp^ansion of the gas in .question. In the case of oxygen. 





.pv^/akM as unity at N.T.P.m all cases) 
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only tliree points are availablS, namely, i, loo, lnd»200 atms., 
consequently ISe inter|fediate points of*tlie curve are a 
little, uncertain. * • 

?Che'capacity of a givfen ^cylinder at the (absolute) 



• • • ♦ 

pressure p, dan readily be determined from these curves by 

evaluating the expression— 



where {pv)i and ipv),aeprtseat the values at the pressures 
if one and**;^,^ wmospne!^s respectively,* Curves Oh this 
lasis havq bSen plotted in,F^. 2, the ordinates representing 
volumes of free gas contained in a given cylinder .at the 
ii^Sures d^otedby 1% abscissae. 
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This vuri^tion in the value of pv is d^e to the joint 
action of two opposing factors: (i)| the attraction between 
the molecules, acting in the direction of lowering the 
product pv, and (2) the d^afture from perfect compres¬ 
sibility owing to the actual diipensions of the moleculey, 
operative in the oppcfeite direction. Thus, nitrogen at first 
shows a decrease in the product'with rising pressurfe 
and subsequently an increase. In order to allow for the 
very considerable divergence from Boyle’s Taw, even at 
moderate pressures, of gases such as carbon diqxide, various 
more complete equations have been proposed. The growing 
imperfection of air as the temperature is lowered is well 
shown by the measurements of Witkowski (Phil. Mag., [5], 
41 , (1896), 288), given in Table 2. The values are taken so , 
that pv = i-ooo at N.T.P., as in F^. i. 


TABLE 2. 

Witkowski. Compressibility of Air. 


Pres- 

t 

• 



Temperatures 




« 

aims. 

+ 100 

4-16 

1 

Oi 

-35 

-78*5 

1 

-103*5 

-J3O 

^-135 

7-140 


< 

I 

I'367 

1-0587 

1*0000 

0-8716 

0*7119 

i 

0*6202 

05229 

0-5046 

0-4862 

0-4679 

10 


1-0550 

c-9951 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


15 

I‘3685 

«5*9 

Jt0Q23 


— 

— 

— 

— 

-4095 

-3786 

«20 

1-3691 

1-0509 

■'9897 

— 

-6778 

-5697 

-4410 

— 

-3P08 

■3447 

*5 

1-3698 

10488 

-9869 

IT- 

-6689 

-5t59 

-4183 

— 

-3476 

-3015 

30 

1-3704 

1-0468 

-9842 

— • 

-6599 

•5417 

-3936 

-3502 

-3063 

■2444* 

35 

1-3713 

1-0449 

-9816 

— ' 

-6510 

-5270 

-3650 

-3115 

-2419 


40 

1-3725 

1-0433 

-9793, 

— 

-6423 

-5125 

-3329 

-2598 

-1128 


45, 

1-3738, 

,1*0419 

-9772' 

— 

■6335 

-4980 

• -2963 

-1942 



50 

1-375^ 

1-0408 

■9754 

-8288 

-6252 

■4839 

■2544 

-*695 



55 

1-3770 

1-0399 

-9738 

■8253 

, -6170 

-4701 

*2171 

-1553 



60 , 

1-3784 

1-0390 

•9723 

-8219 

-6089 

•4567 

-2013 

-{556 



65 

1-3802 

1-0384 

-9710 

-8187 

*-6011 

-4439 

-1985 

-1576 



70 

1-3821 

1-0381 

-9701 

-8158 

-5937 

-4318 

-1989 

* 


75 

1-3^2 

1-0379 

-9694 

-8I32- 

-5863 

-4206 

-2013 




80 

1-3866 

1-0310 

-9688 

-810? 

-5796 

C-4103< 

-2043 




85 

1-3887 

i-dJSo 

'9684 

-8o8i 

•5734 

-4014 


,a 


90 

1-390S 

1-0382 

-9681 

-8058 

-568,* 

•3948 



• 


95' 

1-3929 

1-^86 

-9680 

-8038 

-5634 

-3903 





100 

1-3951 

.1-0390 

-9681 

-8023 

-5600 

-3884 





105 

1-3977 

1-0397 

■9685 

-8013 

-5568 

-3*74 





tio 

1*4004 

1-0406 

-9690 

•8006 

-5544 

-3877 





us 

1-4034 

1-0418 

.-9699 

-8004 

-5530 

-3892 





120 

1-4064 

1-0^2 

-9710 

•8006 

-5520 

-3914 





125 

— 

11-0448 

•9722 

-8014 

- 55 * 0 * 

-3944 





130 

t 

_«_ 

1-0467 

-9738 

“ 

-5528 

•3^81 

t I 

• 




* Corresponds to 29 aims. 
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In the morefomplete equation of Van der Wa»ls— 
(f4*|)(.-S)=KT' 

the quoSent of the constant at(Kvided by representing 
tlJe cohesion ef ect, and b, another constant, representing the 
aftual dimensions of t]je molecules, tfie constants may be 
evaluated by the following ejcpressions:— 


27K3T,2 . ,, 27^„VT.2 


where 


6=1-5^ = approximateh 

OPc 




Tc and Pc are the critical temperature and pressure, 
po and v„ represent the pressure and volume of the 
gas at the absolute temperature T„, 
and K is a constant. 


The value of this equation in correlating the very 
di&erent behaviour of various gases under varying conditions 
of temperature and pressure is well seen if the equation is 
written in the following fcyili, substituting the.above values 
for a and b — 

where w, <j> and d represent the nullSples or submultiples 
of the critical values, pressure, volume* and temperature, 
respectively. If, nw, ^we plot irp ciaves instead of pv 
curves we oblain practically identical curves for all gases f 
for e^ual valpes of it , p and 6 ti^o gases are ^ai4 to be in 
corresponding states. 

This and other equations, e.g. that*of Dieterici, give looser 
but still mcomplete agireemfent witS experimentaijtesults. 

AEsofute Zero of Temperature.— According *to the 
Taw of Gay Tussac anji Dalton, which n^y be expressed— 



rhe critical volume of the mass of gas under conaiderafiSa is the 
volume at the critvaldemperature and pressure. 
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ttie volugi6\>f a gas should •become equal to zero vAen 
■T=o. 

The qbserved coefficient of expansion of gases, f.e.,abput 
^ of the volume at o^° C. per ° C., indicates 4 hat the 
absolute zero of temp|rature, i.e. the tempeyiture at wh^ch 
the molecules have*, ceased to have relative motion, is 
approximately 273° C. belouf* ther freezing point of watdr. 
More exact computations, e.g. from the Joule-Thomson 
effect (see below), indicate a probable value of —273'i3° C. 

Solution: Henry’s Law; Dalton’s I^aw.—It was 
shown by Henry that the solubility of a ga's is proportional 
to its pressure, and by Dalton, shortly afterwards, that with 
gaseous mixtures the solubility of each constituent in a 
liquid is proportional to the partial pressure of the con-^ 
stituent, the other gases behaving as a vacuum. Like 
many other “laws,” these generalizations are only approxi¬ 
mately correct, especially for a gas with a high degree of 
solubility. ♦ 

•The pjnciple of partial pressures applies to many 
processes beside^ that of solution, e.g. the«tenjperature at 
which a paiticular constituent pf a gaseous mixiure will 
^quefy out as the temperature is prc^ressively lowered is 
dependent oa its part^l pressure. Generally speaking, it 
may be stateff^at the solubility of gases in water falls off 
as the temperature i# raipd; witlf other solvents, however, 
this is not always the case. 

Soytion.—When gases are takqn up by solids, the 
phenqpiena are much less simple. It becoffias Necessary 
to differeptihte between absorption, i.e. solution or uffiform 
distribution throughout the structure of the solid, and 
adsofption, which is “essentially a surface condensation. 
The com(jj*8d effect is sometinfes tdhned sorption. Thus, 
when‘hydrogen is brov^ht^into contact with cfiardBhl at 
fiquid-air* temperatures, there is a^rapid fall in pressure 
occupying only#a few minutes, dttribufed to adsorption, 
followed by q, slow fall over several hours, considered by 
,,MpBaki‘( 2 ‘.^Ays»A. CJim., 68j*(i909), 471) tq'be a slo^, 
■pwetration into the structure , of the .clj^coal. Simfljpl; 
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sttects were oD^rved by Ridiardson (/. Atnef. X^im. Soi,, 
89 , (1917), J8^ in the* sorption of carbon dioxide and 
anjmqnia by charcoal* In some cases there is evidence of 
the fornmtion of a chemical confound, e.g. with oxygp 
and charcoal^ (Rhead and Wfieelej, Chm. Soc. Trans., 
(1913), 641). In adsorpfion phenc*nena, the relation 
between pressure and the extent to which the gas is taken 
up is much more complex than in ordinary solubility. 

Gases are taken up in appreciable quantities by many 
metals, in the solid and especially in the liquid state, the' 
sorption usualljf increasing with the temperature; at the 
fusion point there is a sudden increase in the sorption in 
the case of most metals. Thus, metallic iron takes up 
o’oooo35% by weight of hydrogen at 416° C. and 0‘000i08% 
at 1450° C. (Jurisch, StaM mi Eisen, 34 , (1914). 252). 
Between 23 and 750 mm. the weight of hydrogen absorbed 
varies as the square root of the pressure for a given allotropic 
modification of the iron. Mth nitrogen, the sorption by 
weight is o'ooi 58% at 878° C., 0-02103% at 981° C., fallihg 
off to o^oi 885 ')t at 1136° C., the amoun^ varying as the 
square root of the pressure (Jurisch, l.c.). • 

Diffusion.—^The diffusion of one gas into another takes 
dace with considerable rapidity un<^r ordmafy conditions. 
The rate is inversely proportional to the toid pressure of 
the two gases, and aji^roximat^y proportional to the 
square root of the absolute temperature. The effect of 
increased pressure ls«vejy noticeable if»a mixture of two 
jas^, e.g^ aillogen and hydrogen, be made by successive 
;ompftssion of the two gases int6 a cylinder, 'pajticularly 
if therfiylindef be in a vertical position, and the lighter gas 
be introduced second. If, however^tlfe cylinder be disposed 
ih a horizontal positiRn, (Bffusion is almost itemplete on 
standing ?2 to 24 hours. 

It is interesting to note that diffusion jp scarcely ^ectecf 
by the pre^cg a pbrforated partitii*, although the 
aggregate area of cdmmufication may be greatly reduced. 

Permeability of Materials.— A point of sopfe practical" 
ff^brtaince, in dealir^ with eases, is the permeabflity oT 
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[lus, hydrogen diffuses throt^ heated palla 
dium or platinum and to a less^ degree 'through heatec 
iron. Quartz is appreciably permeable to hydrogen .abQV* 
1000° C., while indiarubber is fairly permeable.Xo gases 
According to Dewar, (Proc. Roy. InsUtuti(ffi, 21, (1918), 
813) the rate of diffusion of various gases at 15° C. and 
760 mm. pressure throi^h a rubber'membrane of O'Oi mm. 
thickness is as follows 


TABLE 3. 

Rates of Diffusion through RubSeh? 


Gas. 

Air 

1 

Nitro- 

Carbon 

Helium 

Argon 

Oxy- 

Hydro- 

Cart 



gen 

monoxide 


ge^ 

gen 

diox 

ate of diffusion 






cm.*/cin.*/diem. 

TO 

1-38 

1-88 

3'5 

1 

4'0 

1V2 

28' 


The rate of diffusion increases rapidly with temperature 
but does not appear to be diitectly related to any chemical 
01' physicaj property of the different gases. When dealing 
with mixtures pi gases, it is obvious that l^ie effect of 
,such diffusion will be to produdeja change in composition. 

Critical Temperature and Pressure.—Permanent Gases 
and Vapours\—It wasjfound by Andrews that for each gas 
there is a cer&n temperature above which it is in^possible 
to effect liquefactioif by,simple cofapression, however great. 
This temperature is termed the critical temperature, and 
^the pressure of the system at thi^ point, i.e. the pressure 
required to effect liquefaction at the critical temperature, 
is termed 6ie critical pressure. The values of the Critical 
pressures are comparatively low and fall off as tha value 
of the critical*tempeVaJure decreases; thus, for hydrogen, 
the critiealfpressure is only aboAt ii Atmospheres. 

, Jbul|<Thomson Effecf.— If a compressed gas beAllowed 
to expand to a ^pwer ptessure thr9Ugh an orifice without 
the production'of external work,*there js, as was observed 
by Joule and Thomson, a certain slight cooling effect with 
most«gasA,. With a perfect ^a's there should be no change 
in temperature; the observed effects are.therefore due to 
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deviations fromiBoyle's and* Joule's Laws, Tovrfe’s Law 
'^stating that-* 

■ * U =>the internal energy of the gas=KT 

where K is a constant and T the absolute temperature. 

The cooling effect is due lhainly to tl^ work of separation 
, of‘the molecules and Vill, therefore, be greater as the 
temperature of the gas is lowered; similarly the effect will 
be greater with gases which are not much above or are 
below their critical temperatures. Thus, the effect is much 
greater for car\iofi dioxide than for air, while with hydrogen 
a heating effect is actually observed {cf. p. 67). On 
lowering the temperature of the hydrogen, however, an 
ijiversion point is reached at —80-5° C. It was found by 
Joule and Thomson that the fall in temperature could be 
represented by the expression— 

at= 

where AT=the,fall in temperature in degrees Centigrade 
and* i\=a constant, 

while according to the mofe exact formula ot Kose-lnnes • 
(Phil. Mag., 45 , (i8y8), 227)— 

• 

where A and B are constants. The latter formula indicates 
the existence 0^ an in\ftrsion point. 

Th^ JoulS-'Thoijison effect forms the basis of the Wnde 
process for tha liquefaction of air. and is dealt wkh more 
fully oft p. 61.* 

Specific Heats of Gas^.—Th%specific heats of gases 
will be^und to be of fundamental importanc? « maiiy 
questions of plant design as w^ as in thermodsnamical 
calculations. The specific heat of a gas#varies according 
as to whether the rise ot fall in temperature* takes place at 
constant pressm'e or at constant volume, i.e. with or without 
the performance of external work, against the atmosjfhere. 
The former, C^, is, df coutse, greater than the latter, C„ the 
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differenc® being constant ana ec^ual per ^am molecuie of 
gas to R, the gal constant, R, being dso expressed in calories * 
per gralQ molecule of gas. 

Thus— » ,, ' 

Cp—jC,= R= 1-98 calories. 
where and C, are“the molecular ^leats. 

It is often convenient in ^lanf design to express thermal <■ 
quantities in terms of pounds and degrees Centigrade and 
to denote the resulting units as C.H.U. (Centigrade heat 
units), this procedure having many adv^tages over the 
B .T.U. system using lbs, and degrees Fahrenheit. It should be 
noted that i C.H.U./lb.=i calorie/gram=i kilocalorie/kilo. 
Further, as the heat capacities of most diatomic gases for 
equal volumes are equal to within, say, 15 %, it is often con¬ 
venient to express the same in terms of C.H.U./iooo ft. 3 /° C. 
Thus- 

The specific heat at constant pressure of air at 20° C. 

• = 0-2417 cals./gram. = 0-2417 C.H.U./lb. 

= 0-2^17 X76-49 C.H.U./iooo ft. 3 /r!C. at 15° C. 

=^18-49 C.H.U./IOOO a 3 /“C. ^ ' • 

It is important to note that in many cases the specific 
heats of g^ases vary vary considerably with temperature and 
pressure. The effect of increased temperature in> general 
is to produce a slow inp-ease in the specific heat; at very 
low temperatures, however, approximating to the point of- 
liquefaction of the particular gaj?, th^re is a sudden and 
verj* marked increase in the specific heat. ‘ «' 

The .effect of increased pressure is dso^to pfo(fuce an 
increase in the specific heat, thus, the specific Beat at constant 
pressure of air increa^ from 0-2415 at i atmosphere to 
0-2925 tL'^oo atmospheres (H6lbor& and Jakob^ Z. Verein. 
deuf. /gg., 58 , (1914), 1429), an increase of 21’%. The 
very Jugh pressure coefficients foun 4 by Uussana {Cm., [3], 
86 , (1894), 5,^0, 130) are undoubtedly incorrect. It has 
been found .-that the ratio C^/C, is a constant for gases ■ 
conti^nii^, the' same numbe/ of atoms in the molecule. 
The approximate value for monatomic gases, e.g. argon, 
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mercury vagot^ etc., is i'^66, for diatomic glises, e.g. 
•nitrc^en, i‘4i, and for triatomic gases, e.g.* carbon dioxide, 
i‘30. -This ratio, usu^y denoted by y, is of importance in 
connectiofK^th adiabatic *co|ppression, and with the 
, prQpagation o^ound in gasjs, etc. • 

. Latent Heats of yaporization aid Fusion.— When 
dealing with the liquefaAion'or solidification of gases, a 
knowledge of the quantities of heat required to effect the 
change in question is necessary. Particularly is the thermal 
change demanded by the condensation and vaporization 
of gases important in connection with the production of 
cold by mechanical means, e.g. through the intermediary 
of ammonia or carbon dioxide. The values of the latent 
heats of vaporization of substances decrease with rise in 
temperature. 

Thermochemistry. —In connection with plant design, an 
important question is that of the thermochemical quantities 
coqcemed in the different rea?tions, and, in the case of new 
processes, it m^ be necessary to make special determina¬ 
tion^ of the same. When dealing with simfjle combustion, 
this can be easily effected by means of the Junkef calorimeter, 
(c/. p. 357) or other like instrument; if the gas undergoing 
combustion contains hydrogen, the heat of combustion may 
be expressed in two ways: (i) gross, i.e. including the latent 
heat of vaporization of the water formed! or (2) nett, in which 
base this quantity is deducted. The latent heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion of w^er at 15'' €. is about 590 C.H.U./lb., or jo,6oo 
C.H.U^b iBofecuJe. 

It IS sometimes the custom in English technical practice^ 
to consider tlie water as separated at 100° C. with tte heat 
evolution of 538 C.H.U.^b. water an^to deduct this quantity 
plus thejjgat capacity of the water down to ordffiary atmo¬ 
spheric t^perature (6o°F.=i5‘5° C.), equivalent in^lcase 
to 84-5 C.H.U./lb. water, making a total qf 622'5 C.H,U./lb. 
water (1120 ^.T.U,^. * * 

In Frencji practice, the ktent heat alone, t.A 5.^8 C.H.U., 
is deducted. , 

Of course, neither of tjiese procedures has a very precise 
tignificance. 
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An accurate Knowledge oJ the heats q/^rejction is’also 
of fundamentaHniportauce in co<nfction with calculations' 
of gas equilibria. 

Thermodynatnical ^Principles Governin^j'l^bemical 
Equilibria in the Gaseous Stqte. —It is ofCen of consider¬ 
able importance to he able to make^an approximate forecast* 
of the course which will bd" followed by a reversible gas 
reaction of which the equilibrium data have not been 
determined. To take an example, consider the reaction 
represented by the following equation— , * 

2CO r=^ CO2 -f C -f 39,300 calories 
and suppose it is required to know without further data, 
what equilibrium would be set up at a temperature of 800° C. 
under atmospheric pressure, assuming the presence of an 
adequate catalyst and sufficient time for the attainment of 
equilibrium. 

The theoretical solution, hirgely due to Nernst, requires 
more space than can be allotted in the present volume. * It 
may be stated, however, that Nernst deduted ,the following 
formula— ^ 

log K = -f 2n-75 log T + -f 2.0 . (1) 

applying to an equation such as— 

wA + w'B ^ «C -f n't) H calories. 

If, for the sake of simplification, we ^dopt the convention 
• that the heat of reaction, Q, is taken^as that written on the 
samJ side,of the equation as the substances occusring in 
»the nunierator of the fraction representing; K, c.g.^in the 
above instance, Qt =3 H when— 

K ' 

prxpi^' 

representing ^le partial pressure in atmospheres of the 
constituent A‘in the final equilibrium, and similarly for 
B, C, and D, 

Then* , Qo = heat of reaction at absolute zero 

= Qt — •^*'3‘5 ~ • ( 2 ) 
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Sv => the afeejjlaic sum the volumes, those on the right 
being'taken as,pl)sitive and those’ on the left as 
negative, " 

T = th^iJjMlute temperature, • 


U.B: 


Syllp — ilv3‘5 


(Hp being the molecular heat of each constituent at tempera¬ 
ture T), and 

ilxC = the algebjaic sum of the chemical constants corre¬ 
sponding to each volume of gas participating in the 
reaction, those on the right being taken as positive, 
those on the left as negative. 

• For most purposes, however, it is permissible to neglect 
the terms correcting for the effect of temperature on Q 
(equation (2)), and to omit the third term in (i), especially 
as the data for such refinements are, in many cases, lacking. 
,We then have— 

log = +2^175 log . (3) 

4571^ % # 

where Q = heat of reaction at the ordinary temperature. 

If one or more constituents be spHd or liqu^ with no 
appreciable vapour pressure, c.g. carbon in the above example, 
the pressures of these cSnstituentj d(f not appear in the 
fraction representing K, and the chemical constants are not 
included in the term'ii'C^ 

When ^ ckan^e in volume occurs during the reaation, 
the teftn.' 27 vi 7 ^ log T disappears. ' 

The Chemibal Constant .—The undetermined integration 
constant, known as the chemical cojjsfent, can be evaluated 
by considerations into tvhicH it is unnecessary te^eater here, 
and vaiuw as follows are obtajjied for the different ^ases 
(c/. also Tangen, Z. Ele^trochem.,^ 2 !a, (iQigJ, 25) i 
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,, Cbemicax. Constants. 

Gm. 

Hydrogen . ^ ^ . 

Methane. 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen ... ft . 

Carbon monoxide . . . . ^ . 

Chlorine. 

Iodine.. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Hydriodic acid. 

Nitric oxide. 

Nitrous oxide. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Sulphur dioxide. 

Carbon dioxide. 

Carbon disulphide. 

Ammonia. 

Water. .. 

Carbon tetrachloride. 

Chloroform. 

Benzene . 

Ethyl alcohol. 

Ether. ^_. . . . 

Acetone. 

Propyl ^cohol. 


Chemical Cooitants. 
1-6 
e»*e 


Return^g to the equation ,’0 question, ancf substitisting 
the appropriate values in the exfiression— 

^ log K + iVi75 log T + 2 ^ 

we have— „ , 

log -j.ye log J O-, ^ ( 3 ' 2—2 X 3 ‘ 5 ) 

^p\o 4-571^1.073 ^ 

e = 8'0I3 - 5-304 - 3-8 “ '• 

* =<:—i-oqi 

therefore It = 00811 

Boadouard’s experimental value for this temperature was 

7% carhorf dioxide, i.e .— * ^ 

o = = 0-0809 

• , I p^co o-93\ ' 

representing a satisfactory agreement, tHe closeness of which 
is acddeiital.' In most cases, the agreement is considerably 
less g«od btit a valuable, if approximate, idea of the eauili- 
brium may be obtained in this way. 


= 0-0809 



























INT^OQUCTION ij 

Velocitj of Reaction,—fhe velocity of cheifdcal re¬ 
action is very* sensitive toicnanges in temperWre, and, as a 
rough average rule, it may be taken that the velocity doubles 
itself with io° C, rise in tlmperfiture. 

Further, ffiSkConcentrations of the reactants are operative 
^ follows, e.g. in the homogeneous bimdtecular reaction— 

* A-1-B*=c'br D-fE 


if a and b are the initial molar concentrations of A and B, 
and X the amount of either which has undei^one combination 
at time t, then— * 


^l=.k,(a-x){b-x) 


v^here is a constant for temperature T. 

Heterogeneous Catalytic Gas Reactions .—Reaction 
Velocity—Output and Completeness.—'&y heterogeneous cata¬ 
lysis it is implied that there is a discontinuity between the 
reactants and the catalyst. Nearly all the important caseg 
of tSchnical gas catalysis belong to this category. • 

In most Jjetftogeneous catalytic gas resKtiohs, e.g. in 
the &ect* synthesis of ammonia, we are dealing with the 
dual efiects of equilibrium and reaction velocity. Thus, 
on working with a fixed pressure and® moderate^as flow, 
and gradiially raising the temperature from, say, 300° C. 
:o ’900° C., we find the percentage of ammonia in the effluent 
;ases increases from practically zero to a maximum value 
,n the region of 5oo-6db* C..(the exact temperature depending 
on the catal^ and^the rate of flow), and then falls off a^ain. 
At goo^C.; eve^ with an indifferent’ catalyst, eqmliferium— 
about o<7% NH3 at 100 atmospheres—is almost completely 
established, whereas at a low tempei^ture, such as 300° C., 
although the equilibriu& value is some' 52 % at^oft atmo¬ 
spheres, the reaction velocity is so low that practi^y nc 
ammonia formation takas place. This emm^le is typica 
of the phenomena •occurring in heterogeneous catalyti* 
reactions.. , * 

. Another important point it^the control of heterogeijeou: 
catalytic gas reac^oms is ^e relation between the velodtj 
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'of pass^e of the reacting gases^ over thejfcat^yst, the rate 
of formation oi the product, anfi the volume occupied bj^ 
the catalyst It will be found convenient to denote the 
ratio of gas velocity pef hour to the gross catalyst volume 
by “ space-velocity,"rand the ^ratio of th&f'production^per 
hour to the gross '^catalyst volume by “ space-time-yield.’,’ 
Using these terms we find thdt as the space-velocity is. 
increased there is often a steady increase in the space-time- 
yield, although the approach to equilibrium in the reaction 
products falls off. Thus, taking again the case of ammonia, 
as the space-velocity is increased the percentage of ammonia 
falls off but the production per unit time increases (cf. p. 215). 
This is important as the output of a plant is thereby 
raised, although this, of course, is not the only practical 
consideration. 

For a proper understanding of these phenomena it will 
be necessary to examine the facts a little more closely, and 
to study the progress of such reactions with time. In an 
investigation of the catalytic reaction— 

,j. 2SO2 -f 0-2 = 2SO3 ^ .• ( 

Bodenstein and Fink (Z. physik. Chem., 60 , (1907), i, 45) 
found that the rate of reaction was jjractically independent 
of the concentration of oxj’gen, was proportioqal to the 
concentration of the sulphur dioxide and inversely propor¬ 
tional to the square root of the concentration of the sulphur 
trioxide— • _ ‘ 

dx _ j^(a ~ x) I " 

Jt~ ~w~ ■ ■ f 

c , , • 

where a is the initial concentration of the‘sulphur* dioxide 
and X is the''concentration of the sulphur trioxide, i.e. we 
have a mdiified monomolecular reaction, whereqg,^according 
to ihe Jaws governing homogeneous reactions, it should be 
termolecular. , < 

This behaviour was explained by Bodenstein on the so- 
called “diffusion theory,’’ which supposes reaction on the ’ 
surface of the catalyst to be qxtremely rapid but that access 
of the reactants thereto can only, occur* by diffusion through 
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an adsorbed the reacyon product—in this caie* sulphur 

•trioxide. Tbt rate of {eefction, therefore, iS dependent on 
the rate of diffusion of thecomponent with the lower coefficient 
of diffusidl^wiamely, sulphur diojjide, unless a sufficient 
.excess of this gas be present when the rate of diffusion of 
the oxygen begins to pl^y an appreciabie part. In dealing 
witt such reactions it is difficult to formulate any general 
rules as to the reaction kinetics; thus, in the reaction— 


2C0 + 02 = 2C02 

Bodenstein and Clhlmer (Z. physik. Chem., 53 , (1905), 166) 
found that the rate of reaction was, roughly, inversely pro¬ 
portional to the concentration of the carbon monoxide, a 
9pse of negative catalysis. 

In the case of the catalytic combination of the con¬ 
stituents of electrolytic gas. Bone and Wheeler {Phil. Trans., 
A, 206 , (1906), i) found— 


, 1 1 *^on, 

^ = 7 log 

‘ Mh, 

• * 

whese Corf^ add C(jj^ are the %:)ncentrations df hjdrogen at 
the beginning and at time t tespectively; this observation is 


not in accordance with the requirements of the diffusion 
theory, which demands that the rate should be proportional 
to some‘function of the oxygen concentration, this being 
the gas of slower rate of diffusion. * 

Taking again the example of ammonia synthesis, a mental 
picture of t]je qffect o^velocity of passage of the gases.over 
the cal^yst may be formed as follows : imagine the s|)eed 
of passage to ^e suddenly increased; if we assume the 
rate of diffusion of the reactants through the ammonia 
film to remain constantj.momfntarily^the ratebf production 
will be unaltered and the percentage of amm^a in the 
gases will fall off. The thickness of the film, being a frmction 
of the concentration of thf ammonia, will«now diminish as 
a result and thus ‘permit the production to rise. The 
degree of turbulence of the gas current will exCrt a certain 
influence by its effect in reducing “pocketing ” end ephse- 
quent local formation of tbick ammonia films. 
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Simi&r considerations apply^ to any i^cfion m wnicn 
a solid catalys't is used to pro&icjte the cdlnbination of® 
gaseous®substances; in some cases the point of importance 
is not the hourly quantity of the resulting produp*? 05 r products, 
but the closeness withf-which ec^uilibrium is approached, e.g .. 
in the B.A.M.A.G.'-continuous ca^ytic hydrogen process 
(cf. p. 159) the ehmination oi cafbon monoxide is the most 
important consideration, being balanced by the desirability 
of treating a given volume of gas in the least possible 
catalyst space. , • 

In catalytic operations the question of catalyst surface 
is of great importance, the output of a given gross volume 
being enhanced by the increase of the surface of the catalyst, 
e.g. by subdivision of the catalyst mass, although the 
increased resistance set up thereby makes a compromise 
necessary. Calvert, in B.P. 10612/12, suggests increasing 
the rate of catalysis by whirling the catalyst inside a closed 
vessel traversed by the gas current, also Walter, in D.l^.P. 
295507/1?. proposes to agitate the catalyst grains by 
magnetic means. In each casf the gain in output js seqpred 
without the usual disadvantage of increased dilution, or, 
conversely, a close approximation to equilibrium is facilitated 
without the necessity for such slow passage of the gases. 
The application of such ideas, hpwever, is not very easy in 
practice, and in the caserof the magnetic agitation, the mutual 
attrition of the catalyst grains would be prej udidal. 

B Ip the patent ^terature relating to catalypi^onsiderable 
attefttion has been paid to the question of*«ec^ostatic 
, activatian of catalysts, but nothing of practical importance 
would appear to have been evolved in this direction.’ 

• Viscosi^ of Ga^s—Stream-Line and Turbulent 
Motiott-^v^en a gas (or other fluid) flows Ibrough a 
condoil^under certain conditions—see below—the gas moves 
at a higher velocity in the centre than in the layers nearer 
Idle walls, while the layer contiguotffe to the walls is 
stationary. « . , ’ 

■yjscosity is defined as the tangential force exerted per 
unit area between two layers in th# fl*dd. i cm. apart, 
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^when the dffietence ia j^ocity is i cm./pec. For flow 
through a tube, the wscosity (n) is given approximately 
by the expression— • * 


H: 


■npm- 


m 


where p = the pressure drop irfdynes/cm.*, 
r — radius of tube in cms., 


t = time in seconds required for the passage of V c.c. 

o^fluid (measured at the mean pressure), 

I = length*of the tube in cms. 

The viscosity of gases increases considerably with rise 
in temperature, cf. Table 12 (c). 

, An interesting fact is that the viscosity of gases is approxi¬ 
mately independent of the pressure, i.e. the volume of gas 
at, say, 200 atmospheres pressure, flowing through a given 
tube with a certain pressure drop will be approximately the 
same per unit of time as that observed for an equal pressure 
drop with gas at atmospheric pressure; the wei^ of gdfe, 
however, will become 200 times as great. • 

^he at>ove observations hold only for stream-line motion 
through conduits, i.e. in the complete absence of turbulence. 
When a fluid passes through a straight smootji circular 
tube, the motion remains of the stream-line type until a 
certain definite velocity—Ijnown as.,the*critical velocity—is 
reached, when turbulence sets in abruptly and increases 
steadily in degree as*the velocity is further increased. The 
pressure dr 9 p increases sharply with the inception of lirbu- 
lence aSid'is nq longer defined by the expression ^qst given, 
being now determined by the surface friction. 

■ The critical velocity is given by the fbllowing expression— 

• • 


% 


2S00H 

dp 


cm./sec. 


where /» = the viscosity bf,the fluid in C.G.S. units, 
d = diameter of the tube in cms., 
p — the density of the fluid in grams/cm.^, » 
i»j = the critical velocity (mean linear Velocity) in 
C8i./lec., 
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i.e. Vf is directjy proportional viscocity of the 

and inversely proportional to the" diameter of the tube and 
to the density of the fluid. ,This applies gener^y to all 
fluids (cf. Stanton and rannell, Phil. Trans., (1914), 

199)- ' 

In some cases it may hf more convenient to express 
partly in terms of British units, thus— 


or 


r,=?^^"'‘ft./sec. 

pci 

Qc = 40,000 ft.^hr. 


where = critical velocit}- (mean linear velocity) in ft./sec.j 
fi = viscosit}' in C.G.S. units, 
p = density of the fluid in Ibs./fl.®, 
d = diameter of the tube in inches, 

Qc = the minimum gas flow, measured at the tem- 
' , perature and pressure used, at which turbulent 

. motion obtains, in ft. s/hr. < 

It must not be imagined that the flow in a giv& coMuit 
is necessarily stream-line motion because the velocity is 
below that given in tlje above formula ; unstable turbulence 
may be Wt up by local irregularities, bends, etc. The 
turbulence will dk away, howeVer, if sufficient time be 
allowed and the re-estal)lishment of stream-line motion may 
be accelerated by; the insertion in the-stream of a series of 
perflated grids. ‘ < 

Resistance to Flow of Gases.-^In technical gas 
manufacture and usage, the calculation of the pressure 
drop in a given pipe-line is an important point, the resistance 
to flow oftef? constitutfiig the sources of a considerable power 
expenditure. The following formula gives fairly good 
results ^or turbulent motion in smooth, straight, circular 
pipes (cf. Newbiggin’s “Handbook* for^Gas Engineers and 
Manufacturers ”: London, 1913, p. 276) 


=-lbs./in.2 

II X 10* X 0 
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where Q = of gas, treasured at the temperature and 

"pressure it question, passing through the tube, 
p = density of the gas jn Ibs./ft.® 

L = Ifeqgth of the tube in feet, 
d = diameter in inches. 

.The formula assumes ^at^the pressure drop is propor¬ 
tional to the square of the linear velocity, which assumption 
is not strictly correct especially as no account is taken of the 
state of turbulence or otherwise of the fluid. Thus, with 
stream-line mdtion the pressure drop is proportional to the 
first power of the linear velocity. A more exact treatment 
is furnished by an experimental investigation by Stanton 
and Pannell (loc. cit.) giving rise to a general curve which 
connects— 

andlog?^=log^ (Fig. 3) 



Fig. 3.—Stanton and Ecnnell’s Surface «riction Determinations. 


and covers the whole range, intruding the transition ^rom 
stream-line to turbulent^otion, and, moreover, is applicable 
to all fluids, whether liquid or gaseous. 

R = resistance per unit area of the internal surface of 
the circular tube, 
p = density o{ tlJe fluid, 
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V = mean linear velocit}^ 
r = radius of tube, 

H =iiscosity of the fluid, , 
all in absolute units. ' '• 

The pressure drop'in a given circular tube is given by' 
the expression— ' 

dynes/cm.2 = approximately atms. 

where p — density of the fluid in grams/cm.* 

Q = flow through the tube in cm.s/sec. 

Y = mean linear velocity of the fluid in cm./sec. 

I = length of tube in cms. 
r = radius of tube in cms. 

C = R/p'V* as read off from the curve (Fig. 3). 
p, — viscosity of the fluid in C.G.S. units. 

The above observations apply only to smooth and straight 
circular csnduits. The effect of abrupt bepds, valves, local 
constrictions, Snd also of enlargements in the section oi the 
pipe is to introduce large effects which may be equivalent to 
many feet of the plain conduit, and often constitute the 
most important cause of pressure drop in technical opera¬ 
tions. The theoretical treatment pi such effects is a' difficult 
matter, although certain rough empirical generations can 
be deduced from experience. 

j A^good opportunity of testing the validity ^ a general 
formSa, such as that of Stanton and Pannell, is afforded by 
application to the little investigated question of the loss of 
head in the flow of high-pressure gases through tubes; in 
the experience of the ^.uthor, this formula gives valuable 
indications 61 the resistance under these conditions. 

lAflmence of Difference in Level.— When makii^ 
allowances for the drop in pressure “due to dynamic effects, 
due consideration should be given to th6 static head if any 
considerable difference in level occurs, ^ecially with very 
lightior heavy gases. 

Consider a pipe, open at one e^d andP filied^with a gas of 
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density pi, while that of Ihe surrounding ^edium, e.g. air, 
is P2. ’ • ^ 

Then.^in absolute units, the pressure difference due to 
the differenc^in weight of the gaSesf— 

, = ± hg {pt — P2) dynes, 

wBere h — the vertical ^ffere&ce in height in cms., 
and g =• the gravitational constant in C.G.S. units, 

= ±A (pi -P2) grams. 

Expressing h in ft., and pi, pj in Ibs./ft.^, and taking 
the case of a difference in level equal to 100 ft., with hydrogen 
in the pipe, at 15° C., we have— 

pressure difference = lbs./ft.2 

1000 

= yiiy lbs./ft.2 
= 0-494 lbs./in.2 
= 15-7 inches of water. 

• * 

Physical Methods of Testing the Purity of Gases.— 

In ^ecijl cases it is advisable to be able tfi dejermine t£e 
quantity of some specific impurity present in a particular 
gas, by physical means, either from reasons of speed or for 
purposes of automatic recording. Simong such methods 
may be mentioned the following;— ^ 

Gas Interferometer. —This instrument was worked out by 
"Haber and Eowe {Z. angew. Chem., (1910), 1393). Its action 
depends on ttie forrftation of interference fringes by two# 
colun^s 0?"gases# one containing the impurity to be deter¬ 
mined, e.g. casbon dioxide in air, and the other freefrom thi^ 
impurity. The apparatus can be majie extremely sensitive 
but is somewhat cumb|rsom,e and daes not leBd itself readily 
to the production of mechanical records, for technical 
adaptations, cf. “U.S. Bureau of Mines,” Teclk Paper, 
No. 185 (1918), by Siebcrt and Harpster. • 

Density. —^The density of a gas is often a good guide to 
its purity, .particularly in the case of hydtogen, and a 
convenient apparatus fojj, indicatiu^ the samens th§*“gas 
balance,” whichicofisists pf a balance beam, one arm of which 
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carries a ball sjipplied with a tontinuousrctoeiit of gas 

by means of mercury cups near ther fulcrum of the beam, 

while the other carries a poiater. The balance i§ brought 
into equilibrium by means Of riders. , 

Effusion .—The pini'ty of a g%s, e.g. the percentage purity 
of hydrogen contaimng small ouantides of nitrogen, oxygen," 
carbon monoxide, etc., may also be ascertained by the rate 
of effusion through a fixed small aperture. For this purpose 
an inverted glass cylinder, immersed in a cylinder containing 
water, or a small water-sealed metal gasholder provided with 
a balance we^ht (this form being made by Messrs. Wright 
& Co.), is filled to a fixed mark with the gas in question, 
and the time required for the gas to flow out through a fine 
orifice in a piece of platinum foil, i.e. the time for the cylinder 
or bell to faU to another fixed mark, is noted. A comparison 
with a standard gas, e.g. air, or preferably a sample of the 
pure gas, say hydrogen, if this fie the gas under examination, 
gives the density on the basis— 

px.fi 

where p = the density of the gas, 
t = the time of outflow. 

Deternlinations wifh this apparatus occupy only a few 
minutes; the result?, of course, are not of a high degree of 
accuracy. 

Acoustical Methods.—A. method was \yorked out by Haber 
and Iveiser (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1914),'54) fo* tljg detection 
of methane^ in mine gases, depending on“the difference in 
sound produced by two whistle tubes filled >ith pure air 
and mine air respectively, but separated by means of thin 
nica plates ,from the actual whistlee, both of which are 
operated by the mine air. 

Sepaftation of Gaseoifb Mixtures. —Special cases of 
separation will be' dealt with in ^sdrticular instances, e.g. 
ie separation of air into its various constituents, but a 
shorty forecast'' here of the possible methods will be useful. 

[t is ixteresfing to note that a certain irreducible amount 
)f work must be expended on a gaseous ndxtu^ to separate , 
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^ it into its cfemponents, |^ual to the worjc of isothermal 

compression of each aonstituent from its original partial 
pressure ,to atmospheric pressure or whatever t£e final 
pressure may be; cf. p. 80. 

Among the various metjjjods of separation, the following 
* are the most important*:— * 

(1) Chemical methods. 

(2) By liquefaction of one of the constituents. 

(3) By fractional solution in water or other medium. 

(4) By fractfcnal difiusion through platinum or porous 

earthenware, etc. 

(5) By centrifugal action. 

It may be noted that (i) and (2), and in some cases (3), 
are the only methods wliich have any technical importance. 

Separation of Liquid or Solid Particles from Gases. 
—In the technical manipulation of gases it is frequently 
necessary to free a gas from some suspended liquid or solid 
impurity, e.g. in the manufacture of coal gas, the separation 
of the “tar fog ” is a matter of considerable* difficulty,, 
wide in* the concentration* of sulphuric acid ^ GaiUard 
towers, the exit gases are liable to contain sulphuric acid in 
suspension. Without entering into details it will be useful 
to indicate the methods used in practice for the Elimination 
of liquid or solid particles from gases. • 

. This object may be achieved by*direct filtration through 
sawdust, or by wetted gauze. A method frequently adopted 
for the separation of suspended matter present in considerable* 
quantity^ e.g. in ttfe manufacture of .white arsenic, is to subject 
the gases to centrifugal force by causing them to\raverse » 
circular path or by means of a spedai fan; ^lis throws out 
the bulk of the dust, the centrifi^al^eparatiorjjreing usually 
followed by bag filtration. The centrifugal sepaiatipn in 
the fan is sometimes assisted bj^’the injection of wfter. 

Other methods depend on the use of gas velodties 
suffidently low to allow predpitation of heavy dusts to 
occur, whilfe considerable success has attended the use of 
abrupt changes in directisn by means of baflae%, the.action 
being parallgl %o that •occurring with centrifugalization. 
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In the case of " tar fog ” and tf^ like, paasa^e through i 
number of small orifices or slits, followed by scrubbing witli 
liquids, ^s often adopted. i 

Another mode of attack is to precipitate the dust bj 
the formation of a mist on producing a condition of super¬ 
saturation in the gas, c.g. in^he^removal of dust from the' 
gases leaving mechanical pyrites burners by addition of 
steam and sulphur trioxide, the resulting mist being subse¬ 
quently removed by electrostatic precipitation or by other 
means (MoUer, D.R.P. 270757/12).* • * 

The most searching method, however, is that depending 
on electrostatic action, rendered practical by Cottrell, and 
at the present time attracting considerable attention. On 
passing a dust-laden gas in proximity to two highly charged 
electrodes, the gas is ionized and the particles becoming 
charged move in the direction of the electrode of opposite 
charge. If one electrode is pointed the particles tend to 
become charged with the polarity of this electrode and, 
consequently, to move to the other electrode. 

■ The ui’ml method of operating is to pass the gases with 
linear velocity not exceeding about 12 ft./sec. through metal 
tubes of, say, about i ft. in diameter, enclosing axially 
disposed wires, a unidirectional potential difference of from 
25,000 to 250,000 vplts being applied. The dust is deposited 
on the tubes and periodically dislodged by interrupting the 
gas current and thg electrical supply and^by jarring the tubes. 

» The process is largely used in the removal of dust from 
the ^ases kaving pyrites burners; for the precipitation of 
jcement dlist, which contains valuable quantities of potash; 
for the precipitation of white arsenic, avoiding the handling 
necessary in^^‘ bag-houses ” ; in treating the effluents of 
Gaillpd*towers, etc. Some trouble is experienced in the 
presences of solids and lic^uids in conjunction. The uni¬ 
directional current is best obtainqd “by means of a rotating 

commutator, operated in synchronism with a high tension 
« • 

* Jm ingenious proposal is made by Mond in B.P. 11^153/16, to effect 
the rerjoval cS constituents from gaseous mixtures by first injecting a 
suspension of some solid which combines with or aibsprbs the constituent 
in question and subsequently separating tUb dust by Stable means. 
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transformer; • t^e power (onsitmption is of the ’order of 
’from 1-8 K.W.H. per ijulllon ft .3 of gas treated (cf. Bush, 
/. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1918), 385R). The process is applicable 
to gases at fairly high temperaiujes; it is important to 
avoid conditions leading to the condensation of moisture. 

' Methods of Measucing'Volumes stnd Rates of Flow 
' of fcases.— One of the most convenient methods of measuring 
the volumes or rates of flow of gases through a given conduit, 
when the quantities are not too large, is that depending on 
the use of therfatniJiar rotary (wet) meter or the redprocat- 
ing (dry) meter. The former consists of a series of inverted 
buckets, mounted on a wheel with a horizontal spindle, and 
immersed in a tank of water, the wheel revolving at a rate 
proportional to the volume of gas entering the buckets. 
Such meters are constructed in sizes up to about 150,000 
ft, 3 /hr. They are very sensitive to the level of the water 
and calibration at frequent intervals is important when 
usipg for accurate laboratorj' vvork. If accuracy be required, 
it is necessary to allow' for the volume of water vapour 
pre^nt, Jhe •effect of saturating the gas with 
at 15° C. being to increase the volume by 17 %. Rotary 
meters of the anemometer type are convenient when dealing 
with large gas flows, espedally as verj» little pressure drop is 
introduced. Meters capable of measuring the volume of 
the gas at pressures greater than £w;mospheric, e.g. “ high- 
pressure ” coal gas, natural gas, etc., are also constructed. 

In many te^chnicJh operations, howevA, one has to deal ^ 
with vgry large cufrents of gases, e.g. in chimneys, or i1s>may 
be desirable to measure or to record continuous^ the rate 
of flow in a given conduit of large diameter; in such cases 
it is necessary to make use of so^ge kind ftf flow-meter. 
The measurement for relatively small condtfits <nay be 
effected by the use of an "orifice meter," which cqjjsiits of 
a perforated diaphragm introduced into the condiut and 
depends on observation,’usually by means of a U-tube 
containing a. suitable liquid, of the pressure drop caused by 
the constriction. The presstpe drop varies roijghly aS the 
siquare of the^gag fl«w and is rather sensitive to temperature. 
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variations. The Ventuii metef employ^ instead <Jf a 
simple orifice, d stream-line con/crijtion. THfe increase in' 
velocity* gives rise to a fall in^ pressure in the constriction, 
but to only a very slighj difference across the samI; the fall 
in pressure \'aries roughly as the square of the gas flow. 

When the size of the condiit becomes great, say more, 
than I ft. in diameter, tie fise 'of an orifice meter is in¬ 
convenient, especially as it introduces into the system a 
pressure drop which may involve the expenditure of con- 
iiderable amounts of energy'. In such capes it is possible 
;o employ an anemometer, i.e. a series of vanes with a 
;rain of recording dials, or to measure the “drag" on a 
jucket or plate suspended in the path of the stream, or, 
nore commonly, use is made of a Pit6t tube, of wliich the 
ndications are more easily converted into velocity figures; 
f made of glass, it is unaffected by corrosive gases or vapours. 

This apparatus consists of tubes arranged as in Fig. 4 
[cf. Pannell, Engineering, (19^9), 261). The side openipgs 
[3 rows ol 7 holes 0'04'' diameter) are under the static 
^:T.>u- '-.qj£istiftg in the conduijf^ while the central fubejias, 
in addition, the dynamic head due to the local arrestment 
af the current; consequently, by connecting the ends A and B 
to a suitable manometer, a pressure difference is registered 
which is connected with the linear velocity of the current 
is follows;— « 

V = V2g/! 


where v => the linear velocity at the point of the Pit6t tube, 
« in cm./sec., , ^ 

g cm./sec.®‘(the gravitational constailt), 
h => the height of the gas column eqvuvalent to the 
head of li^d in the manometer. 

If the inJucating liquid be water and the moving gas be 
air, hotlj at 15° C., the expression becomes— 


/2X98I X^cn,.;sec. 
0-001226 

, « =1264-5^^'cm./sec. 

j * • 

where h' is the head of water in cm. 
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Converting jnto the mpre practical units of ft 7 sec. and 
• inches of water, we haje-^ * 

„^ ^^64\ 5V4 :X2- 54ft./sec. 

12 X 2 ' 5 f • 

= 66'iVA" ft./sec. * 

where v =t]ie linear veloaity^n ft.-sec. 
h" = the head of water in inches. 



Fig. 4.—Pit6t Tube. 


Thus, a linear velocity of 20 ft./sec. (»f air at 15° C. would 
give a head of water ecjual te— 

^ 20 y. ^ . 

It is easy to see how corrections for density, temperature 
and pressure of the gas, or for density of the indicating 
liquid must be applied. ..In any case the readings do*not 
give the mean li^eat velocily in the conduit as the velocity 
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varies frbifi point to point, being, greatest aj ijic tcmrctana 
zero at the w&Us. With stre&n-lke moti(sn the mean 
linear velocity is about 0'5 t^at of the axial velocity; at 
the critical velocity the^ratio mcreases sharply to a value in 
the neighbourhood of 0/8 (cf. Stanton and Pannell, /oc. cii.). 

The Pitdt tuberhas many disadvantages; it involves, 
the use of a delicate manometbr, Ke. a tilting gauge in wifich 
a differential brine (S.G., i’o6) and castor-oil combination 
is often used instead of water for the measurement of the 
very small pressure difference (cf. Stanton, Inst. Civil 
Eng., CLVI., (1904), 78), the readings being unsuitable for 
observation by a workman. 

Recently, considerable attention has been directed, 
therefore, to the question of “ hot-wire anemometry.” A 
general description by Thomas of the relative advantages 
of this system of measurement will be found in J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., (1918), 165T. A thin wire, preferably of plati¬ 
num, about 0'003 in. in dianfeter, is mounted either in the 
c&tre or at some other point in the conduit at which the 
fiiJafesSi^^heyctual to the ave^rage linear velocity is known. 
The wireTheated electrically, preferably to about 200® C., 
forms one arm of a Wheatstone bridge and the temperature 
fall prodqced by the-gas current may be determined by 
measurement of the resistance w^hich, of course, decreases 
with fall in temperdture. 

Calibration may be effected by checking against measure* 
ments obtained b;^ other means or by cUculation (cf. Morris, 
Engmeering, (1912), 892). The expressi9n ior the h eating 
energy for a particular temperature is Ca^Vv -{-k, 
where v = linear velocity and C and k are constants. Small 
changes in the pressfire or temperature of the gas have rio 
appreciable ^iofluence on the results^ if these be expressed' 
in t&mg of mass of gas, npt of actual linear velocity. The 
measurements are easily taken by a workman and can be 
recorded automatically, if desired! 

Since the indications of the apparatus arejconsiderably 
affected “by, turbulence of the gas under examination, it is 
desirable that the hot vrire should be rem#v«d from proximity 
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to atiy bends.oii valves whicli often introduce di^ modify* 
Existing turbilence in ^ marked degree. * 

When gases which are Recomposed by even* gentle 
hpgtin g in* contact with a heated metal surface, e.g. coal 
gas, are to be dealt with, the platinUln wire may be coated 
with glass which, although *it introducis a lag, does not 
•affect the validity of the’relltion between the resistance 
of the wire and the gas velocity. By using two wires 
disposed transversely in the stream, one close behind the 
other, the direction of motion can be followed, as the down¬ 
stream wire is partly shielded from cooling by being swept 
by the heated gas leaving the other. 

Automatic Safety and Purity Tests.— In the routine- 
control of technical gas reactions or treatments it is often 
desirable to make automatic tests—preferably capable of 
giving continuous records—of the percentage of specific 
impurities at different points of the plant. A familiar 
exagiple of a recording gas analysis apparatus is the carbon 
dioxide recorder, jivhich is chiefly used as a chedk on the 
combpstiqp iir boilers and th^ like. The most us^iit 
e.g. the Sarco apparatus, depends on the automatic measure¬ 
ment by the position of a small balanced gasholder, of a 
sample of gas before and after exposure to caustic soda 
solution. A filter pump cy a stream of water is used to 
provide the necessary power for sucking in and ejecting 
the gases; the result of each analysis is registered by a pen 
attached to the little gasholder on a drum fotated by clock¬ 
work, tlj^e intervals J;)etween successive analyses being about 
five minutes. ’ % 

In another torm, a bi-meter recorder, made by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co.,^rf continuous stream 
of gas is passed through two gas meters, betwSbn wjiich is 
interposed a lime or soda-lime ab%>rber. The differgnctf in 
the readings gives the percentage of carbon dioxide. On 
similar lines is the form of* apparatus in which two orifice 
gauges are used with soda-lime interposed (J. Qasbeleucht., 
1914, 548). Other methods operate through th^ mbasute- 
ment of the heat of absorptidn of carbon dioxide by alktflis. 

3 



or combostibk gases \<ith eaii^ othet, 

tie oxygen content electrolytic hydrogen or the 
)iesence of methane jn mine air, methods hav( been pro¬ 
posed, depending on fbe measurement of the rise in tempera¬ 
ture produced by catalytic ^oiqjjination in the presence 
of platinum black or the liJe dt the ordinary' temperature* 
by means of air thermometers or by the cliange in resistance 
of wires coated with a catalyst (cf. Lunge’s " Gas Analysis,’’ 
1914). Either method can be adapted to^^iving an alarm 
automatically or to furnishing a continuous record. These 
methods have some disadvantages, to overcome which 
an apparatus has been devised by Greenwood and Zealley’ 
{]. Soc. Chcm. Ind., (1919), 87 T), depending on the automatic 
measurement of the contraction resulting from the inter¬ 
mittent beating of a platinum wire in the gas mixture. 

Only a few examples have been given above, but they 
ire typical and w*!!! serve ?o indicate the general mo^e of 
ittack in special cases. , 

■=^'ii.li»JCoinpression of G^-res.— This is a very important 
onsideration, since most of the gases prepared technically 
ire put on the market compressed to 120 atmospheres. 

Work of comprission .—It will be well to consider the 
jrinciples deteri^ing the expenditure of energy required 
;o effect the compression of gases as this energy con- 
ititutes an important item in the cost of the market¬ 
able gas. ‘ * , 

‘in the first place.it may be stated that in^technical. 
jracticfe the compression approximates rather to adiabatic 
dian to isothermal compression although efforts are 
nade to rninimize the increase in power involved thereby 
jy adding water, the vaporization of which reduces the 
:empft:ature rise, and by effecting the compression in a 
lumber of stages, which, as explained later, operates in the 
same direction. 

Adiabatic compression .—Consider a volume of gas vi at 
i*pfessure p\ when the temperature (absolute) is Tj. 

Assume this gas to be cox^pressCd jn^an adiathermic 



cyliftder to aipupssure of ^3, the volume f|lliiig to »3 and 
•the temperatftre rising to T3. 

Now in this process the product will remain constant, 
where 


• . * " 

equals the ratio of the specific heats at constant pressure 
and constant volume respectively, or 



where C is a constant. 

The work of this adiabatic compression (Wj) equals— 



Cf^~.dv = —— t'a'"’') 
J^yy i-y'' 


Substituting C ^pivii we have— 


• T 

-jPlVi -^PiVi) 


I -y'‘ 


But 


plVl _piVi 

Ti Ta , 

PlVl 


Wi 


Ti(i-ry) 


(P'l-Ta) 


.(TlzI?) 
\ / 


We ^ave now cqpipressed the gas. to the required pre^ure, 
but its temperature is— 




m 


P\ 


in accordance with the law for tl»e effect of adiabatic com¬ 
pression from pi to p3. • ^ 

In order to reduce its temperature to Tj, the initial 
temperature,.we will consider the walls of the*cylinder to 
become conducting. To prevent the pressure* falling,* it 
will be necessary,to •follow-up the contracting gas with the 
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piston, a fuithfr amount of worSj (Wj) being thus perfohned 
on thecas. r * 

The volume after cooling Ito Tj will be— 

Pi 

assuming Bo}'le’s Taw to bff valid*. 

Therefore, the volume before cooling, i.e. at T2, will be— 

Pi 


Vl 


>2 'Ti 


and the contractiou- 




Pi T2-T1 


>2' Ti 

Since the pressure remains constant at p2, 


W2=»i 


b 

P2 




Ti 


rptal w ork performed = Wj + W2 


T2-f, 


Further— 


y-i- Ti 
y(PijJi) T2-T1 
y-i • Ti" ^ 


Ti 


r=! 
1 r 


' r=} 


Th^rfore W, + W, -1} , 

For practical purposes it will be convenient to express 
P in atmospffaeres add v in ft.when the result will be in-ft.® 
atms.«i ft.^ atm. * representing thb work done in moving a 

• I ft.* atm. = 28 347 X 10* X 1-0132 X 10* ergs 
= 2-86go X 10'“ qrgs. 

I K.W.H. =* 3‘6 X 10* watt seconds 
= 3-6 X 10* X 10’ ergs 
^ = 3'6 X lo” ergs. 

.-. I K.W.H. = ■ ft.* atms. 

<- 2-8690 >410“ 

= 1255 ft.* atms. j 

or I H.P.H. = 1255 X o-746^ft.* atms. ,*> 9j6 ft.* atms. 
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pist(Ja I area through i ft. against a* pressure* 

difference of t atm. F^r further simplificaflon, take pi^i 
atm., and Di=iooo ft.®. Thef— • 

• ancffor diatomic gases— ♦ • 


W1+W2 


1000 X I‘41 

,-1— 

0‘4i 

1000 X I'41 


0'4i X 936 
= 3 ' 674 ; 




tr-i 

tr-i 

-I 


H.P.H. 


ft.® atms. 
H.P.H. 


As an example, let us take the compression of 1000 ft.® 
of air from i atm. to 201 atms., starting and finishing the 
operation at the same temperature, e.g. 15° C. 

Work then equals— 

3-674{(^y''-1 j H.P.H. = 13-4 KP.H. 

It is interesting to see the effect on the efficiency of 
compressing in a number of stages, e.g. consider the operation 
to be effected in three stages, the puessure in each phase 
rising to 201* times (5'86 J:imes) the starting pressure with 
intermediate cooling to the initial teaipefeture. Thus, 

In the first stage the pressure rises from i to 5-86 atms. 
second „ ^ „ „ 5-86 „ 34-3 „ 

third „ 34'3 „ 201-0 •* „ 

It is obvious that the temperature rise in each stage 
will be— * 





Consequently the work done in each case will be the 
and equal to— * 
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while the total work of compression will be-*- < 

3 X 2-462 H.P.H. = 7-3e6 

The general form of thi expression for multi-stage 
compression, where n =f the number of stages, is— 

■{(!)?- 1 j H.P.H. 

or, per 1000 ft.® of a diatomic gas measured at i atm. 
pressure— 

0*29 

W = 3 - 674«|(0 “ -1| H.P.H. 

Isothermal compression. —Consider a volume of gas 
at pressure pi to be compressed to p^. If the com¬ 
pression be performed in such a way that the heat produced 
escapes so rapidly that no increase in temperature occurs, 
the work performed is given by the expression— 



=piVi log, 

Pi 


^ assuiping Boyle’s Law throughout. ' 

In this case the number of stages has no influence, and 
r taking again the case of 1000 ft. 3 of gas at i atm. pressure 
to be raised tp 201 atms.— 

W = 1000 log« ft!® atms. 

= 5300 /t.® atms. 

= H.P.H. 5 66 H.P.H. 

In actual practice, withlai^e multi-stage (3—5) com¬ 
pressors, the overall efficiency allowing for friction losses, 
etc.*; is Some 80 % of that calculated as above for adiabatic 
compression. 
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Thus, with,t^ree-stage.compression, the powerlor the * 
compression di 1000 ft ^3 cJ air to 200 atmcfepheres would 
be— 

B.H.P.H. =. 9-233 B.H.P.H. 

> equivalent to 6-89 K.W.H., 

Allowing for an efficiency of, say, 85 % in the electric 
motor driving the compressor, the actual energy expenditure 
would be 8 -II K.W.H. 

The power demanded in practice is fomid to vary from 
about 12 to 8 K.W.H. per 1000 ft. 3 , according to the size 
of the plant. 

Notes on Compressed Gases—Safety Precautioits.— 

In dealing with compressed gases, due regard should be paid 
to the question of the strength of materials and to the 
correct engineering design of the containers and conduits 
employed. In fact, an elementary knowledge of the methods 
of calculating the factors of safety of the varioui parts ef 
the apparatus used, of the mechanical properties of the 
steels ancf other materials used in the construction of high- 
pressure plant, and of the influence of mechanical work and 
heat treatment on the same may be ^aid to be a sine qua 
non. The material for the construction of the weldless 
steel cylinders employed llor the cqpirrjercial transport of 
compressed gases is legally defined in this country as steel 
containing not more, than 0-25% carlern. For further 
details, mechanical tests, etc., cf. Recommendations qf the 
Parlianfentary Committee on the Manufacture of Compressed 
Gas Cylinders, 1895. 

■ When deahng with inflammable gasee, it is v§ry important 
to make sure by analysis that oxy^ is absent from the 
gases undergoing compression, ^r at any rate is "present 
only in small quantities well below the limit of iiAamma- 
bility, since the momentary temperature rise on the com¬ 
pression stroke is often sufficient to cause explosion; similarly, 
it is important that the compressor should *be apecfplly 
designed for use with inflammable gases, i.e. il should be 
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* of the ehdosed type—not open, as, in the or(Jii^ry Whitehead 
“ liquid air ” chmpressor, for example. * • 

The limits between which .explosion is possible are given 
below for a number of gases. The values are •for atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. • 


TABLfe 5., 
Explosivb Eimits. 


Ga«. 

Minimum % air in 
toT explosion. 

Minimum % gas in 
air for explosion. 

Hydrogen. 

25’8* 

4 - 1 * 

Carbon monoxide. 

25-8* 

12-5 • 

Methane . 

84-6 • 

5 ' 3 * 

Coal gas . 

791 

7 t 

Blast furnace gas. 

351 

361 

Water gas (Bunte, 1901) .. 

3325 

12-4 


With electrolytic gas which may contain oxygen un¬ 
diluted by nitrogen the limits are considerably smaller 
(cf.p. 202). Increased pressuit appears to have nonoteworthy 
e&ect on the limits of inflammability (cf. Bmrell and Gauger, 
■ loc. c»f.),,-Fulther investigations carried out by BjirrelJand 
Robertson [Technical Paper, No. 121) with methane show 
that reduction of pressure has the effect of narrowing the 
explosive limits; thus, no methane-air mixture will ignite 
at pressures below 275 mm. On, the other hand, the same 
investigators found that in the case of methane the limits 
were widened by increase of temperature; the minimum 
j percentage of methane in air for indummation is lowered 
from“^'5 % at the ordinary temperature to375-4 % a^5oo° C. 

According to Terres and Plenz (]. Gashdewht., 57 , 
' (1914), 990,1001,1016), in the case of mixtu/es of hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide ati^ methane with air, the effect of ih- 
creasedtpresSire is to narrow tlie explosive limits, especially 
for 6arl}pn monoxide mixtures, the upper limit of methane 
being an exception. Increase of temperature widens the 
limits. 


• Coward, Qhem. Soc. Trans., (1914), 1859; Coward,* Carpenter and . 
Fayaian,<rfr., (1919), 27. 

t ^nrrell and Gauger, Technicat Paper, No. 150, Bureau of Minea, 
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A propos qf Jhe dangei of explosion from the possibility' 
^f meeting with explosive mixtures in cylinders the following 
precautions are desirable in the manipulation of con^ressed 
gases:— • 

(1) The avoidance of sudden optfning of valves leading 
to gauges, etc. By the^ adiabatic comiwession of the first 

• porfion of gas, sudden opening of a valve may raise the 
temperature to the ignition point and a similar effect may 
be produced by friction in closing a valve, or by the presence 
of finely divided iron, etc. 

(2) Consistent analysis of the contents of cylinders 
before exposing to conditions which might initiate an 
explosion while still under high pressure, also if the con¬ 
tents of several cylinders are to be mixed under high 
pressure. 

When compression of an inflammable gas is performed 
the compressed gas should be tested for the presence of any 
oxygen which may have been introduced accidentally 
during the compassion. * 

1^ or(ier 1» avoid any confusion and to guard against the 
possibility of such disastrous mistakes as the filling up with 
oxygen of a cylinder partly filled with an inflammable gas, 
or vice versa, rigid rules are observed by all filling works 
that each cylinder shall he emptied before recharging and 
that all cylinders containing inflaihmaljle gases shall be 
fitted with left-handed screw connections; ox3'gen, air, 
nitrogen, etc., are carried in cylinders ^ith right-handed, 
connecyons. Further, the cylinders are painted distinctive 
colours: thus, hydrogen is contained in red cylinders, oxygen 
in black, and nitrogen or air in grey cylinders. To guard * 
against the possibility of deposits frot^^^oal gaS and the like, 
cylinders which have Ven fitted witn left-fllindeA valves 
are always annealed before being fitted with rightehahded 
valves. All cylinders, of course, are annealed and re-tested 
at regular intervals. 

For a discussion of the results of carelessness in respect 
of the above-mentioned jjrecautions, cf. Wohles, Z* at^ew. 
Chem., 80 , #74. Manometers and the like ^ould 
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'be providfcd with gas checks, *.e|iconstrict|oi^ to minimize 
the effect of sudden admission of gas,, 

(3) The insertion of explosion traps, e.g. tubes packed 
with copper gauze or steel wool, may often be adrvisable in 
cases wtee explosion is possible. 

Oxygen is a dangerous gas to compress unless proper 
precautions are taken, while manipulation of the compreissed 
gas requires care, as in the presence of oil, etc., an explosion 
is easily initiated in various ways, as indicated above. All 
oxygen pressure gauges and connections sho'ild be scrupu¬ 
lously free from oil or other organic matter, and only water 
can be used for the lubrication of the compressors (cf. 
Rasch, Z. fur komp. u. flUssige Gase, (1904), 141). Acetylene, 
being an endothermic compound, is verj' dangerous to 
compress by reason of its liability to detonate. 

It has been observed in the rapid release of compressed 
hydrogen that ignition occasionally occurs. The origin of 
the phenomenon is somewhat uncertain; possible sources 
are electrical sparks due to dust disturbeij from the valve, 
etc., or the catalytic or pyropljsoric action of finely di^ded 
iron oxide or metal present in the cjdinder or valve passages. 

A feature of compressed gases which should be borne 
in mind is the almost complete drj’ness of a gas at, say, 
100 atmospheres pressure. ThuSi at 15° C. the percentage 
of water vapour will bef about— 

^ 3 . ^ . per cent. == o’cwy per cent. 

760 X 100 ^ ^ I 

as compared with a possible 100 times this amount at the 
‘ ordinary pressure. * 

Cylinders ‘of coml)ressed gas should be kept in a cool 
place as a risfe in temperature of, saj^ 20° C. would raise the 
pres6urq,from the normal v^ue of 120 atms. to some 128 atms. 

Liquefied gases .—Reference has been made to the necessity 
of keeping cylinders of compresse'd gases cool; much more 
does this consideration apply to cylinders containing liquefied 
gases, e^ecjally if the cylinders have been somewhat over¬ 
charged with liquid. The following toblj, adapted from 

« • 
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Teichmann, Kotnjirimierte verjlussigte Case, igoiS, sJiows 
tSie way in which the sensitivity to warming varies with the 
degree of filling. ' 

The fibres are based on Regn^ult’s vapour-pressure 
measurements (cf. Table 7). The ‘’normal fillings” are 
those given in the third cqlunfn and are according to German 
'regulations. 



Note. —At. 40“’ C. both carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide 
are above their critical jiemgeratures. The differ&ce*is 
due to the bottie^ewming filled with liquid, of course,* and 

• d 
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the temp'erature at which this |rould oc(^ at the aibove 
dted degrees of filling is given jh the fdllowing tabW 
(Teich&ann, loc. cit.) 


f TABLE 8. 


0 

1 Tentwratute at whldh completely fuU with 

Gas. 

normal filling, 
i.e. as in 
column 3, 
Table 6. 

5 percent, 
over-filling. 

10 per cent, 
over-filling, 

Sulphur dioxide. 

Carbon dioxide. 

Nitrous oxide. 

646 

21'2 

249 

45 S 

i8’i 

20-5 

232 

14*2 

l 6 ’t 


In the case of carbon dioxide, the question is discussed 
very fully by Stewart {Trans. Amer. Soc. Mech. Eng., 80 , 
(1908), nil), according to whom the temperature at which 
the cylinder becomes completely filled with liquid is connected 
mth the amount of the charge as follows:— 


TABLp 9. 


Cylinder volume in litres per kilo, j 
carboQ dioxide. 

1-8 

1-6 

1*4 

X'2 

Temperature at which theHylinder 
becomes full. °C. 

_i_ 

30-31 

< 

28-30 

26 

15-20 


An allowance of about i'6 litres/kilo, carbon dioxide 
(or ^9 lbs./ft. 3 ) & recommended byiStewart as a result of 
his (^culations and experiments. , * ^ 

As the cylinder becomes full of liquid the pressure rise 
becomes much steeper, although the rate 6f increase is of 
a different ofder fro^hat obtaining with water, for example. 
When cthe liquid is very near Its critical temperature, 
e.g.tarhon dioxide, Te=:3n° C., the coefSdent of expansion 
becomes rdativdy very large, but the compressibility also 
increases, causing the pressure curve to be less steep than 
might haveheen expected. . 

In this country the recomqiendation of the Parliamentary' 
Committee on the Manufacture of Compre^d Gas Cylindj^, 
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1895! is that thachatge o|catbon dioxide shall nbt exceed 
075 lb. per iti. of water capacity, while a ^ure of § lb. is 
given for tropical use, correspontog to 46-9 and 4i7lbs./ft.* 
respectively; for ammonia, 0-5 lb. pM lb. of water capacity 
is recommended as a maximum; no specific recommendations 
are ^made for sulphur ,dio!dde and nitrous oxide. The 
Committee recommends a lest pressure of 224 atms. for the 
cylinders in the case of carbon dioxide; attention is drawn to 
theregulations inforce on the German railways, given below— 


TABLE 10. 

Gzrhan Railway Regulations for Cylinders of Liquefied Gases. 


Gas. 

Mioimum cylinder 
volume per Idlo. 
Oitres). 

Test pressure 
(atms.). 

Carbon dioxide. 

I ’34 

250 

Nitrous oxide. 

i '34 

250 

Ammonia 

1-86 • 

100 

Chlorine.• 

0-9 

50 

Suigdiur dioxide . 

0*8 

30 , 

Phosgene . 

o'8 

» 30 







In the filling of cylinders with liquid gases the complete 
exclusion of air is important, since the presence of a permanent 
gas has a considerable effect on the pressure set up in the 
cylinder. , 

When sampling liquefied gases the sdmple is best taken 
irtth the cylinder in an inverted position, using a fine 
regulation valve; either liquid or gas can fcus be withdrawn 
withouj contamination with any air which may be pfEsent 
in the space above the liquid; compare, however, remarks 
relating to nitrtms oxide on pp. 289, 290. 

Heat-Interchange.— The cost of* nearly* all technical 
operations depends on^he fuel consuSpBon^Wuch, jn turn, 
is determined by the operation^ of heating or cc^ilidg to 
which the gases, or their parent substances or products, are 
subjected. In almost aS cases the final temperature is 
the same as .the initial temperature, i.e. that pf the atmo¬ 
sphere, and therefore, ap^ fjom heat usefully ^mplftyed in 
R'o Uta:e%(kilS. recommended by British Committee. * 
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effecting'endothermic reactions^ the heat is theoretically 
capable of regeneration. 

It Will therefore be well to examine now the factors 
which influence the transfer of heat between 'gases and 
gases (throt^h a parti'don) or between gases and solids. 

Suppose one to cequire a knowledge of the rate of trmsfer 
of heat per unit surface per (iegree C. temperature difference 
per unit of time over a very short length of tube, and also of 
the relation between this quantity and the linear velocity of 
a gas, initially at a temperature ti, passing throi^h a metal 
tube the outer surface of which is maintained at a lower 
temperature, <j. 

The rate of transfer does not depend, to any great 
extent, on the thermal conductivity of the metal tube as 
might at first be thought, the gas itself offering so much 
resistance to heat flow that the resistance of the metal is 
almost negligible in comparison. If the gas be flowing with 
s Jream-line motion, the rate ot transfer will be very low indeed, 
since it can only occur by conduction from layer to layer of 
the gas, and gases are very pom conductors of'heait. c 

When, however, the critical velocitj' is exceeded, we 
have an approach to temperature equilibration across the 
bore of the pipe; but, although very much better, the heat 
transference still falls far short of that which is possible, 
as far as the thermal Conductivity of the walls is concerned. 
This is due to a st^nant film of gas on the walls of the 
conduit. The effect of increased TSnear, velocity is to 
decrease mechanically tjie thickness of this film wrth con¬ 
sequent increase in the value of the heat transfer coefBdent. 

According to Porter {Trans. Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders i^ Scotland, Nov. 19, 1918), following 
Osborne Reynolds^ the coefficient of heat transfer from a 
given ffuid to the walls'bf the tube throt^h which it is 
flowii^ (or vice versa) for turbuletit'motion may be expressed 
i in general terms as follows:— 
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where K = the (joefficient |f heat transfer, 

C => tfle thermaloconductivity of the tfuid, 

V =3 mean linear velocity of the fluid, 
p density of the fluid, 

H = viscosity of the fluid, 
d = diameter of the tube, 

M = a constant, ’ 
all in absolute units. 

Since a survey of experimental measurements indicates 
that» may be«taken as about 175, the equation becomes— 

The main inferences to be drawn from this relation are— 

(1) The heat transfer coefficient will vary as the 075' 
power of the linear velocity. 

(2) Except for stream-line motion, the thermal con¬ 
ductivity of the fluid is not o4 itself the determining factor 
as regards heat interchange; thus, although hydjrc^en has 
a high thermal ^;onductivity as compared .with air, its 
density iS relatively small, while the viscosity is about half 
that of air. The relative values are seen to be in the ratio— 

pair Pair /^h,' 

for turbulent motion, and equal values of v and d— 

• 41-65 X io~Yo'oooo 89873 X 173 X io~* Y'» 

5 67 10“^^ 0-0012928 X 86 >^'io~® / 

at 0° C* . • = 1-68 . 

(3) The coqfiicient of transmission will slowly fall ofi 
as the diameter of the tube increases,, thus, an increase in 
diameter from i to ^ inches with ^i^jer^Oge unchanged 
conditions of linear velocity, etc., results in the decreaje in 
the coefiSdent in the ratio of— 

•I 1-565 

• 6®-*s I 

In an investigation wigi wjter, Stanton {Phi^ TrltHS.‘A‘, 
(11197), 67) foun(^th» index of the power of <i to be 0-16J. 
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(4) Tfie coefiSdent vdll increase rapicHye with increase 
in the pressure of the gas, since ,the density is approxi* 
mately proportional to the pressure, while the viscosity and 
thermal conductivity are almost independent df pressure. 
Thus one would expecl the coeffident for a pressure of 100 
atms. to be some i(S'r*= 32 times th^t at atmospheric pressure 
for equal Unear velodty. 

Further, since in regard to pressure variations— 

K a {vp)i a (PV)J 

where P = pressure and V = volume, it is Evident that K 
will be practicaUy constant for all pressures, provided that 
vp or PV is constant, i.e. provided that the quantity of gas 
flowing through the conduit in unit time remains the same. 

The above considerations apply equally to liquids; 
the values of the coefficient, however, are much higher, 
namely of the order of several hundred times those observed 
with gases at atmospheric pressure for equal linear velocity, 
ft will bt found convenient to express the coefficient K in 
terms of C.K.U./ft. 2 /hr./°C. temperature fiiflerence. 

There are three principal types of heat transfer.'^as r^ards 
gases, to be considered— 

(1) Heat passes ^rom a gas to a solid, or vice versa. Here 

we need to consider the heat transfer coefficient for one 
gas film only. < , * 

(2) Heat passes from a gas through a thin metal partitipn 
to a liquid, or vice versa. In this ca^, let— 

ft, :*the coefficient of transfer between gas and metal for 
the rate of flow obtaining, ' “ 

ft„=athe coeffident of heat transfer between liquid and 
metal for the. rate of flow obtaining. 



i^lecting the effect of the tube itself. 


TJie theAnal conductivity of a gas may be expressed as vbojuC^ and, 
lince the viscosity and specific hea^ are not greatly afiected by changes 
H pressure, the thermal conductivity may bf taken as approximately 
»nstant .• . 
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^ A little coijSidferation wfll show that it is almost correct 
to neglect k„ and to t^e the coefficient of the gas/ilone, 
this being tiie determining factor. An example of this type 
of interchange is the cooling of air,by passing over cold 
brine pipes. 

, (3) Heat passes from pne.gas through a thin metal 

partition to another gas. 

This is the state of affairs in the usual gas heat-inter¬ 
changer, e.g. in the B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic process 
for the production of hydrogen (p. 161). In such a case 
the coefficient— 


K = 



will be of the order of half the value of kf^ or if these 
are fairly similar, i.e. if similar conditions of motion and 
pressure obtain in both gas currents. • 

If, however, oift gas be a^a high pressure aftd the other 
at atfhospffieric pressure, as, for example, in a liquid air 
machine heat-interchanger, the conditions will resemble 
those in case (2), the low pressure determining the 
situation although the coefficient of heat exchange between 
the compressed gas at, say, 100 atmospheres pressure, 
anji the metal is of the order of 30 times that obtaining in 
the case of the low Qr,essure gas for similar conditions of 
motion. • •• 

A prf)pos of the’invest^ation of* existing plant and the 
design of new, it is important to note that the mean tem¬ 
perature difference is not the mean of 4 he initial and final 
temperature differencesf exc^t in tfi*ta«cais»of a, heat- 
interchanger with counter-curreu^ flows of equal thermal 
capacities, when the temperature gradient is constant. The 
mean temperature gradient? may be calculated for all cases 
as follows:— 
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C t I 

where = thectemperature differ ence at o&e ‘^d of the heaj 
t transfer process, '' 

<2 >= the temperature difference at the other, end of the 
heat trasjsfer process. 

Some values due to Josse are given by Hausbrand 
(“ Verdampfen, Kondensieren uUd Kiihlen," Berlin, Fiinfte 
Auflage, 1912) for air at a pressure of i'034 atms. traversing 
a pipe 0'9 in. diameter, the outside of which was kept at 
100° C. by steam. Since saturated steaiji gives a high 
coefficient of heat transfer, the values may be taken as 
applicable to a sii^le air film. The values are adapted 
from a smoothed curve. 


TABLE n. 


Hbat-Interchangk Coefficients for Air (Single Film). 


fiean lineal velocity of air in ft. /sec. 5 j 10 I 20 

! 

30 ' 40 

50 f 60 

K. in C.H.U./ft »/hr./« C. 1 i’6 2-9 yi j 

till! 

6-8 1 8-5 

t 1 

9 9 1 IV* 

1 


The relation between K and the linear velocity is 
approximately that'given on p. 47. 

Note.—T he Cfdculated critical velocity for this case is 
about 5 ft./sec. ' 

Desiccation of Gases.—It is often necessary to carry 
ouf^ the operation of desiccation on Targe quantities of gas. 
Thus, all the air which enters an air liquefaction, plant must 
be scrupulously dried and similarly with the gases for the 
manufacture of hydrogen by the Linde-Frank-Caro process 
(cf. p. 172)."^ In botli cases, ^s wil^ be described later, the 
desired effect is best secured by refrigeration. 

A less obvious example of need for desiccation is that 
of the air supplied to blast furnaces, the reason lying in 
the endothermic nature of the reaction between water 
Vigour amh carbon. The water present in the air at 15® C.,. 
if, sqy, 75 % saturated (vapour pressure of water at 15“ C, 
being I2'8 mm.) 
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_ 12-8 K 075 X100 , ^ . 

~—— ^0 -^ P ®’’ 

by volume’of the air, or 6'0 % of the oxygen present. 

The heating effects, assuming cbmbustion to carbon 

monoxide only, are— 

« 

H2O + C = CO + H2 — 29’i kilo, calories, 

2C + O2 == 2CO + 58 kilo, calories. 

Heating effect ctf 100 gram-molecules of oxygen = 5800 K. 
Cooling ,, ,, 6 ,, ,, ,, water vapour 

=.174-6 K. 

But coke consumed is equivalent to 103 gram-molecules 
of oxygen which would have given 5974 K. 


Therefore 

possible heat production 


5800 —174-6 
5974 


_ 5625-4 

5974 


or ^4-5% 


So far we have considered only the number of heat 
units produced from a given weight of coke without reference 
to the efficiency of their utilization. 'In actual practice, 
the economy effected is eonsiderably greater than that 
represented by the above comparisbn, amounting to a 
saving of the order of 30 % of the fuel required per ton of 
iron produced, ^he feason for this fact probably lies in 
the greater ease of seduction due to the higher temperature 
attained and possibly to the different equilibria established 
in the furnace in the absence of water vapour, also in the 
greater regularity of operatiom * 

The most practical way of effectini|*tli?*’dehydfation 
(first carried out on the large scale'by Gayley {Trans.tA^er. 
Inst, of Mining Engineers* 85, (1904), 746 ; 86, (1905), 315) 
in America, plants having been installed also in this country) 
is to cool the air to a temperature of about —5° G. by mpans 
of ammonia refrigeration Inachiiies. For the most aconomichl 
wor^pg, the bulkipf*the water is separated above 0® (J. in 
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order to avoid the energy demanded by th^ absorption of 
the latent heat of solidification. The vapour pressure at 
—5® C. is about 3 mm., i.e. the percentage of water vapour 
left in the air, V 

% by volume. 

A heat-interchanger is used, of course, to minimize the power 
expenditure. 

An alternative method is to pass the pr up a tower, 
down which cooled, concentrated calcium chloride liquor 
is sprayed; the weakened liquor is re-concentrated, re¬ 
frigerated and returned to the system (cl. Ckem. Trade 
62 , (1918), 113). Besides that of diminished fuel con¬ 
sumption, the drying has further advantages, such as the 
decreased air blast required and diminution in the dust 
present in the exit gases; but the high cost of the cooling 
giant must be taken into consideration in computing^ the 

economics of air desiccation. 

% 6 

The Storage of Gas. —Irv'most operations relating to 
gases, it is necessary to store considerable quantities of gas 
to serve as a balance against irregular operation of the gas- 
producing plant, or* variable demand, as in the case of coal 
gas. In such cases it is usual Jto store the gas in holders 
consisting of a bell or* a series of bells rising and falling in a 
water seal. Such gas holders have been constructed up *to 
a capacity of abo\it 17 million ft.®. It«is, however, sometimes 
convenient to store gas at a pressure of about 20 atnjospheres 
in cylindrical vessels of about 3 in. diameter, while similar 
vessels are used for railway transit. * 

Referetlce DatA.— In the following tables will be found 
collected dafir wHrch are useful in connection with technical 
ga# problems. The dat&'for the table of physical constants 
have been selected from the best inodem determinations. 
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TABLE 13. 



HeatofcombustioD. C.H.U. 
per 1000 ft.* at 15® C. 

Heat of fermatton 
C.H.U. perlb. 

Coaffleiest of 
' expansioa of the 
Uqnld. 

. 

• f 

Net. 

Gross. 

Ozone 


« » 

X 10' 

680 

• 

Hjrdrogen 

153.300 

181,200 

— 

_ 

Carbon monoxide 

180^500 


1 29 from 


Carbon dioxide .. / 



\ amorphous C. 
97-3 from / 

tS°C. 0-01012 

Sulphur dioxide .. | 

, 

- 

amorphousC. ( 
70 from j 

20* C. 0-01308 
15* C. 0-00186 

j 


rhombic S. 1 

20* C. 0-00192 

Nitrous oxide .. | 

_ j 

f 

-I 9'5 { 

21-7 from 

15* C. 0-00852 

Methane .. .. 

506,000 i 

L 

562,000 jj 

20*c.0-01112 


amorphous C. 

“ 


TABLE 14. 


Useful Convelsion FAcxdRS. 


I inch 
, I metre 
1000 ft.* 

I m." 

I m.* 

I gallon 
1 in.* 

I lb. ' 

I gram. 

I a^osphere 

I ft.* atm. 

I K.W.H. 

1 K.W.H. 

I K.W.H. 

1 H.P.H. 

I H.P.H. ‘ 

I HPH. 
t lb. coal 
I I lb. cote 

W.H 


= 2'540o cm. 

= 3-281 ft. , 
y 28-317 m.* 

= 35 31 ft.’ 

= 220-0 gallons. 

= 4-5460 litres. 

= 16-387 cm.* 

= 453-6 grams. 

= i5’432 grains. 

= ' 14-690 lte./in.‘ 

= 1-800 B.T.U. 

= i-5IiC.H,U. 

= 1255 ft.’ atms. 

= 860(2ekilo. calories, 
= i896C.H.U>. 

= 0-746 KiW.H. 

= 936-0 ft.* atms, 

= 1415C.H.U. 

= about 7000 C.H.U. 
= about 8000 C.H.U. 
i9^4/K.W. Years. 
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Pabt I.-the gases of THE ATMOSPHERE 


Section I.—AIR 

Properties of Air.—In view of the complex nature of air 
it is not proposed to enter, at this stage, into a discussion 
of its properties, as these are best defined by a consideration 
of the following sections; the more important physical 
constants will be found in Table 12, pp. 53-5. 

According to Holborn and Austin {SUzungsber. Kgl, 
Preuss. Akad. PFtss., (1905),.175), the mean specific heat at 
c&nstant pressure varies with temperature as follows ' 

_ i _. 


Temperature ® C. 

t 

20*^40 

o'2366 

20-630 

1 0*2429 

20-800 

, 0-143° 




According to JVitkowski, the mean value of between 
-152° C. and 17° C. is 0-2372. ‘ • 

The influence of pressure over the raflge 1-300 dtms. on 
he specific heat is seen from the formula giyen by Holbom 
nd Jakob /Z. Vermin, deut. Ins.. 61 . (1Q17). 146) for a 
temperature — 

i 

t lo^Cj = 2414 + 2'86j!> + o-ooo5p2 — o-ooooio6Ji> 
p being in atmospheres. ‘ 

Composition of the Atmosplhere.— The composition of 
the atmosphere is not absolutely constant, butdhe following 
: table rfrill serve to indicate the^general composition, according ; 
V to thfe most recent experiments. It is obvious that the ^ 
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atmosphere ij* Ifjr no means such a simple^ mixture as is 
sometimes imagined. 


TABLE 15. 

Composition of the Ath^phere. 

Component. Percentage (by volume). 


Nitrogen .. .. *.. .. .. 

Oxygen .‘ 

78-05 

21*0 

Argon . 

0-93236 

Neon. 

000181 

Helium . 

o’ooo 54 

Krypton . 

0*0000049 

Xenon A . 

0*00000059 

Carbon dioxide . 

oo3-o'3 

Hydrogen. 

0-019 • 

Methane . 

0 - 0 I 2 I • 

C,H, and similar hydrocarbons .. 

Carbon monoxide, together with hydrocarbons 0 

0*0017 * 

the type CnH,,_2 and C„H|„ .. 

0*0002 • 

Formaldehyde . 

Ozone 

0 002-0*005 

Hydrogen peroxide 

Ammonia. 

Nitric acid, oxides of nitrogen .. 

Sulphur compounds . 

Chlorine compounds 

Variable traces 

Water vapour a. 

-y^riaW.. 


The percentage of oxygen is not quite constant, but 
varies slightly accordmg to the locality and the altitude; 
the maximum variations being of the order of o‘i %. The 
carbon dioxide content is usually about 0'03 %, rising to, 
some two or three times ‘this value^ in .towns during fogs, 
^hile in badly ventilated rooms the concentration may rise 
to about 0'3 %. 

In this connection it is interesting to note thq^ the* 
composition of exhaled air is somewhat as follows 



Per cent. 

Nitrogen., 

• • * 79-1 

Oxygen ., ,. , 

.. i 6-5 

Carbon dioxide 

4-4 

•* 

1000 


* Tbe values marked with So asterisk are due to Gautier {Annates ie 
Clum. et de Phys., [7], 22 , (1901), 5). Rayleigh gives a lower value for 
hydrogen, viz. »’003 %. The presence of the oxygen-nitrijgeu compounds 
is probably due to electrical action, while the sulphur compounds are 
mostly derived from household and* industrial contamination. A certain 
amount of sodium chloaide is to be found in suspension in the atmfispbeie 
fa the neighbourhood of the coast. 
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The Liquefaction of the Perniianent Gases (Air). 

The liquefaction of permanent gases is a subject which 
claimed the attention, of scientists and inventors for many 
years before any degree of success was attained. 

A permanent g 4 s is distinguished from a vapour in. that 
the critical temperature of the former is below the ordinary 
temperature, that of the latter above. With gases of the 
latter categorj', of which sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide 
may be taken as representative examples, th6 mere applica¬ 
tion of suflScient pressure at the ordinarj’ temperature is 
all that is required to produce liquefaction. When one 
considers that the critical temperatures of nitrogen and 
oxygen are —145° C. and —118° C. respectively (as was 
subsequently discovered), the difficulties encountered by the 
early experimenters are not surprising. Progress was 
facilitated by Cailletet’s discover}-, in 1877, of the principle 
ofc-'qpling by adiabatic expansion through the (accidental) 
sudden expansion of compressed acetylene in a glass tube, 
with the momentary formation of a mist. Repetition wth 
oxygen and nitrogen (at a pressure of 200 atmospheres) and 
even with hydrogen (at 300 atmospheres), employing a 
constant external temperature of —28° C., yielded a similar 
result. j ' 

The cooling effect of adiabatic expansion is expressed 
by the formula— 

Although of great scientific interest, 'these brilliant 
experiments contribtfted but little to the practical solution 
of the.probleflPKn liquefying* permanent gases in bulk. 
Some further progress wgs made by Pictet, the so-called 
" cascade ” method beir^ employed. Carbon dioxide was 
first liquefied under slight pressure at a temperature of 
—65® C., produced by the ebullition of liquefied sulphur 
dioxidb under reduced pressure. The carbon dioxide was 
;m tuhi evaporated under diminished pressure, yielding a 
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temperature qf —130° C., and was then used»to cool a tube 
supplied with oxygen at?a pressure of some 300 atmospheres. 
On opening the exit valve a transient stream of liquid was 
observed; here again the yields werq yery minute. By the 
evaporation of liquid ethylene, care beii^ taken to provide 
eifid^nt thermal insulatk)i\, OJszewski atd Wrdblewski, in 
1885, obtained a temperature of —152° C., at which tempera¬ 
ture both oxygen and nitrogen were liquefied under pressures 
in the neighbourhood of 25 atms. The cascade method 
was elaborated further by Kammerlingh Onnes, using, 
(i) methyl chloride, (2) ethylene, and (3) oxygen. By the 
evaporation of the oxygen under reduced pressure a tempera¬ 
ture of —200° C., was reached and, finally, —270® C. was 
realized by the addition of (4) a helium system. 

The problem of producing liquid air technically was 
solved almost simultaneously by Hampson in England 
(B.P. 10165/95), Einde in Germany (B.P. 12528/95), and 
by Tripler in America (B.P. I5235^9). All these ipyaBti- 
gators made use Of the Jou^e-Thomson Effect (ef. p. 10), in 
conjunction with the principle of the heat-interchanger first 
propounded by Siemens in 1857. 

This efiect is not to be confused with the adiabatic 
expansion of a gas performing external work; the fall in 
temperature being mainly flue to the hitejnal work involved 
in the separation of the molecules. 

The approximate fall in temperature jp the case of air 
can be evaluated from*the expression— 

iT = o-276(/ii - ^2)(^) degrees C. 

where pi and Pj, are the initial and fiftal pressures respec¬ 
tively, when ^1 is not far removed from ati!IBB|)heric pressure. 

When this property of impesfect gases is utilized in 
conjunction with the principle of heat-interchange one 
obtains a progressive fall in the temperature of the expanded 
air until the point of liquefaction is reached. , 

Theory of Coolinjr th^ Joule-Thomson 

Some reference to tlfe Joule-Thomson Effect has been &ade 
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on p. 10'in tlvJ Introduction, but a more'cdpiplete exami¬ 
nation will be necessary for a thorough understanding of 
air on liquefaction processes. 

Consider a volume of gas Vq under a pressure of pQ atmo¬ 
spheres at an (absolute) temperature of T^. I^et the gas be 
compressed to a higher prefsure pi at a temperature Tj 
(the volume becoming iij). Imagine the compressed gas 
at pressure pi to be disposed in a cylinder A (Fig. 5), closed 
by a frictionless piston B, which is kept in position by 
another frictionless piston F of suitable area exposed to a 



Fio. 5.—Production of cold by the Joule-Thomson Effect. 


constant pressure ip^ pn the side marked H {e.g. in contact 
with the atmosphere), the space E being vacuous. By 
means of the valve C the gas is allowejJ, to expand to pressure 
pf istto the cylinder D, closed by a frictionless piston G 
working against a pressure p^. We will suppose,'further, 
that any temperature change which may occur on expansion 
is rectified in the course of passage through the connecting 
tube so that thtarrhole operation is isothermal. 

Now the work performed by the gas on the piston 
0=piVi, while that performed by the piston B on the gas 
(sa work performed by the gas at'H on the piston F)=^iUi.* 

• In actna) practice, this work piVi is performed by the piston ri the 
oomptrssor in addition to that demanded by the actual compression of 
tte gas. Since, however, the compressor is fed with gas at pressure ^1, 
the power absorbed by the compressor is appsoitimately equal to that 
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Since most gakes show a greater or less deviation from 
Boyle’s Law, pyVi is not necessarily equal to p^v^, and the 
work performed by the system on the external gas at 
pressure p^ (which will generally be onq atmosphere) 

=‘p2V2-pxVi=}i. ^ 

*H, rej)resenting the cooling (or, if negative, the heating) 
produced by external work. In addition, we have to consider 
the internal work due to the separation of the molecules, 
which will, in aU cases, operate in the direction of producing 
a cooling eSect (H,). 

Hi = - = 

I V1V2 

J », 

when a is the constant representing the cohesion of the 
molecules in Van der Waals’ equation— 


ip+alvi)(v-b)=K'£ 

Now a may be derived from the following relation 
(cf. p, 7)^ - 

’ * _ 27 //>oI>oTAi! 

6#A To ; 

Tj and pc being the critical temperature and pressure 
respectively. Thus, in the^case of air, if we take as imits 
cubic feet and atmospheres and consider a volume of 1000 ft.* 
measured at i atm. pressure and 15° C., i.e. ^0 = i. vo^iooo. 


>288, 


64x39 


^1000 X 133'^* 
V 288 V 


■2307 


We will now consider the cooling effect in C.H.U. 
(cf. p. 12) of an expansion of this mass df air from 200 atms. 
(absolute) to i atm. at*a temperature ofiy C., assuming 
the temperature to be kept constant by external supply* or 
abstraction of heat. * 

Now for 15° C. and i atm. p^v^ =■ 1000 

1000 X i q^55 
10587 
. 1025-3 


200 


P\VV 
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»••• U,=>p2Vi—piVi 

=31000 — I 03 y 3 ft.» atms. 

= — 25-3 X I'Sii C.H.U. * 

,= -38 23 C.H.U. 

H, is seen to be negative, consequently a heating effect wil 
be produced if the'external vijork,alone be considered. 


H, = - 


ajn - V2) 

ViVi 


ft. 3 atms. 


1025-3 X 1000 


ft. 3 atms. 


ft.* atms. => 447-7 ft.* atms. 


200 

2307X994-87 
5126-5 
=>447-7 X 1-511 C.H.U. 

=>676-5 C.H.U. 

.-. total cooling effect'-= 676-5 — 38-2 C.H.U. 

=>638-3 C.H.U. 

Since the specific heat at constant pressure of air at 15° C. 
is equivalent to 18-5 C.H.U./iooo ft.*/° C., this cooling is 
equivalent to a fall in temperature of— 

^38-3 c 

18-5 


= C.=34-5°C. 


This agrees suffi6ently well with the values experi¬ 
mentally determined by Bradley and Hale (Phys. Review, 
29 i (1909), 258), who, for a pressure (Jiop f^om 204 atms. to 
I atin. at 0° C., found a temperature fall of 44-6° C..; especially 
as their more favomrable conditions would give a greater 
cooling effect to the extent of about 5° C. 

As the compression of 1000 ft.* of air at 15° C. to 200 atms. 
requires in praffice a power expenditure of the order ol 
10‘^K.W.H. (cf. p. 39)^-the cooling effect per K.W.H. 
power expenditure is 638-3/10 =,63*83 C.H.U. 


• I ft.* atm. = 2-8690 X io>* ergs. (cf. p. 36) 
, I C.H.U. ■= 453-6 gram calories • 
= 453-6 X 4-185 X 10’ ergs 
= 1-8983 X 10” ergs. 

.-. I ft.* atm. »2-8 ^/i- 8983 C.HtU. 

-1-311 C.H.U. 



Expansion M *-100“ C.—We will next conjider the effect 
of performing the ab«ve isothermal expansion after a 
preliminary cooling of the compressed gas to, say, —163° C. 
down to which temperature the pv values have been deter¬ 
mined by Witkowski {loc. cit., cf. Tab*le 2, p. 6). This is 
about the temperature Jo which the ai» is cooled before 
expansion in the simple type of machine such as the Hampson 
plant (cf. Bradley and Hale, Physical Review, 19 , (1904), 
391); the temperature does not fall below the critical 
temperature and, consequently, no liquefaction occurs 
before expansion. 

As Witkowski’s experiments were not extended to 
pressures exceeding 130 atms., we will take the values at 
this pressure. 

Considering, as before, 1000 ft.^ of air at 15° C. and 
I atm. (in these calculations Witkowski’s values are multi¬ 
plied by 273/288, since ^0^0 is tgken at 15° C.) 


for • 15° C. and i atm. PqVq = 1000 

-I03'5‘‘(!. „ I \ P%H’=‘5^T9 

-2103-5° C. ,,130,, f!>x«'i= 377’4 

We have thus a very considerable deviation from per¬ 
fection, the gas being now more compre^jsible than a perfect 
gas; consequently H, will be positive. 

H,= p2Vi -pivx = 587-9 - 377-4 ft .3 'atms. 

= 210-5 atms. =318-1 C.H.U. 




• • 

ViVi 


2307(^-587-9) 

377-4 X 5 ^ 7'9 
130 


ft .3 atms. 


2307 X 585-0 


St .3 atms. 


1706-7 

= 791 ft .3 atms. = 1195 C.H.U. 
Total cooling effect, therefore. 


= ^195 + 318-1 C.H.U. = 1513 C.H.U. 

A similar calculation for the expansion of the same 
quantity of air from»i30*atms*. to i atm. at a temperature 
A. 5 
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of 15° C.'give? a corresponding cooling eff&# of 470 
(H, ==15-4 C.H.U.; Hi = 454-3 C.&U.) 

Tlie cooling effect is thus found to be considerablj 
greater at the lower temperature. 

Turning to the actual practical operation of liquid ah 
plants, it ^ould be noted that the ^bove observed differenc* 
of 1313 —470 C.H.U. (=1043 C.H.U.) is not usefully avail' 
able for the production of liquid air, since the additiona: 
cooling effect is balanced exactly by the extra heat evolutior 
in the heat-interchanger of the incoming gas; this prevents 
the temperature of the compressed gas arriving at th< 
expansion valve from faUing below about —100° C. Th« 
additional cooling is absorbed in lowering the temperatur< 
of the expanded gas to that at which the cold gas enters th« 
interchanger, viz. the boiling point of air. It would onlj 
be available if the compressor were operated at the same 
temperature of —103° C. Consequently, the value of po a1 
the temperature of entry of the compressed gas intocthe 
intereiaug^, or, more strictly, the difference between the 
values of pv for the gases entering and leaving cthe inter 
changer respectively, assuming the heat-interchange to be 
perfect, determines the amount of cooling produced. Si"*-* 
the heat-interchangfe is not perfect the heat required to heal 
up the exit gases to the inlet temperature must be deducted 
from the cooling effect. 

We shall see later the effect of a preliminary pre-coohlif 
of the gas. ‘ • * 

“’fhe heat evolution of the incomii^ compressed gas 
alluded to above, has the effect of making the temperature 
gradient between the two fluids in the fieat-interchangei 
increase as'the tenfperature falls. Obviously, the growing 
inyjerfection of*the compressed gas will be accompanied 
by an increase in the ^edfic heat, the effect verj 
marked near the critical temperftiue at high pressures, 
f" , The outcome of the above considerations is, that we gei 
the same pooling effect with a low temperature expanrfnn 
accompanied by a considerable fall in temperature, ^ 
>the example given above, in which a temperature of M* C 
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and isothermidt^ were assumed. ConsequQptly, *we may 
take the cooling effect under actual working conditions as 
being of the order of 638 C.H.U. for a working pressure of 
300 atmospheres. ^ ^ 

When liquefaction sets in the external work performed 
on the atmosphere by,the issuing air*diminishes. The 
decrease is compensated 6)r, however, by the absorption 
of heat due to external work performed by the air which 
escapes liquefaction on the portion liquefied. 

We have alieady seen that the power expenditure is of 
the order of 10 K.W.H. per 1000 ft.^ of air compressed. 
Therefore, cooling effected by i K.W.H. (measured on the 
switchboard) = about 64 C.H.U., equivalent to the pro-. 
duction of about 0-29 litre of liquid air. The above; 
estimate is, of course, based on the (incorrect) assumption 
that there are no thermal losses; the efi&ciency falls off in 
proportion to the extent of sujh leakages. 

Before leaving the subject it will be worth while t# exatn.iae 
the case of hyduc^en, wj^ch, as stated abcre,'* gives a 
heating effect at the ordinary temperature. 

Tht case of Hyiroge».—Taking 1000 ft. 3 of hydrogen at 
15° C. and I atm. and, after compression to 200 atms. 
(absolute), expanding to i atm., we hav 5 — 

TT i. j. * 1000 ^ ft 1 1. 

H, —Pi^x = 1000- f-og5' ~ 


= 1000 — ii3^^ft.® atms. • 

= — I3f ft .3 atms. = — 202 C.H.U. 


■ 27 *( 

aooo X 3i'95\* 

taking as equal 

64 X Jfo' 

^ 288 ) 

to ii'o atms. 


= 472 


472(^-1000) 

= —-1. ft .3 atms. 

1134 >< 1000 

200 

= 8i-8 ft.» atms. = 125 C.H.U. 
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Thereforfe totai cooling effect 

= - 202 +125 C.H.U. = - 77 C.H.U. 

Heating effect per atm. pressure drop = “ C. 

(since specific heat = i8'20 C.H.U./iooo ft.®/°C.) 

= 0-0213° C. 

The value determined experimentally by Joule and 
Thomson was 0-03° C. for 6-8° C. and pressures near atmo¬ 
spheric ; if the above calculation be repeated for 20 atms. 
tie value obtained is o-oi8, not greatly different since the 
pv curve is practically a stra^ht line between i and 200 atms. 

As the temperature is lowered, H, decreases and H< 
increases owing to the growing imperfection of the gas, 
with the consequence that at —80-5° C. an inversion point 
is reached; below this temperature a cooling effect sets 
in, but is not very marked until the temperature is lowered 
to the neighbourhood of — <300° C. It is found necessary 
to'^e-cffol to this temperature before the liquefactiofi of 
hydrogen can be effected by/the Joufe-Thomson effect. 
The beneficial influence of pre-cooling will be "dismissed 
under the Linde process of air liquefaction. 

The final improyement in the liquefaction of permanent 
gases was suggested by Siemens, while its technical develop¬ 
ment is due to Oaude, who (Overcame the difficulties of 
employing expansion accompanied by the performance oi 
external work. .With this system of working it is important 
not to allow the temperature to fall* {)elow« about —140° C., 
as the increase in the specific heat, in conjunction with the 
diminished amount of external work which l^ie gas is capable 
of performing at Iqwer temperatures owing to its rapidly 
iprrp asing compressibility, leads io low efficiencies. A 
mare de^ed account will now be given of the principal 
.. 83r8tems of making liquief air. . 

V' As regards patents relating to this subject, the number 
p V^so great and' the differences in many casra so involved 
l!;<hafrit is itipossible in the present volume to do more than 
a restmi of the salienf features ,of those which have 
^iUistuned commercial importance. 



manufacture of Liquid Am 

Useful Constants 

Weight of 1000 of air at 15" C. and i atm. pressure 
= 76'49 lbs. • • 

Weight of I litre of liquid air = about^i kilo. 

Volume of i litre of liquid air when vaporized = about 
28 ft .3 at 15° C. and i atm. 

Heat units which must be abstracted for the production 
of I litre of hquid air from atmospheric air = about 
220 C.H.U. 

Hampson System 

The Hampson system is a convenient one for laboratory 
use, being usually supplied in 5 K.W. sets which furnish 
about I litre of liquid air per hour, equivalent to the ab¬ 
straction of about 44 C.H.U./K.W.H. Although somewhat 
inefficient, it possesses an in^portant advant^e for such 
experimental purposes in its simphcity. Air is compressed 
to 175-200 atmespheres.^being first freed from carbon 
dioxide by passage over a series of trays filled with lime. 
After depositing the lubrication water in a separator, the 
gases are freed from residual traces of carbon dioxide and 
water vapour in a purifier, consisting*of a steel cylinder 
charged with sticks of caustic potash, an^ are then allowed 
to expand at a fine adjustment valve, finally flowmg 
through a heat-interchanger back to the compressor. 

Some 5 % of ^he cftfnpressed air is lique&ed at each cycle 
when tlje apparatus has once become thoroughly cooled 
down. Complete removal of the carbon dioxide and water 
vapour is important, as otherwise blockages may occur in 
the liquefier. Working for ^bout 10 miputes is sufficient 
for the production of liquid air to commence. • 

The apparatus, as m^de up b^the British Oxygen Co.,, 
is shown in Fig. 6. The compressed air entering at A 
traverses the heat-interchar^er coils B, and undergoes 
expansion at The valve C, which is adjusted by the Jjai^ 
wheel E. After expansiou, tfis air passes over the coils, its 
being determined by baffles, to the outlet F. The feve| 
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K)i the liquid ip the receiver, which holds %dme loo c.c., is 
indicated by the glycerol gauge H; the liquid air is periodically 
withdrawn by the valve T. A thick layer of lagging, e.g. 
sheeps’ wool, is dispo^d around the central portion. 



, • Linde System 

The Linde system (cf. 
B.P. 14111/02) is perhaps 
the system most commonly 
used in large scale practice. 
It differs from the simple 
Hampson process, quite 
apart from constructional 
details. In the first place, 
instead of expanding the 
air from 200 atms. to i 
atm., Linde expands only 
from 200 atms. to about 
'’^50 atms. We will ex¬ 
amine the diminution in 
the cooling effect as com- 



Fig. 6 .—Hampson liquefier (British Oxygen Co.). 


pared with the decrease in the power expenditure. 

We have seen that with an expailsion from 200 atms. 
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(absolute) to i atfci., the cooling is of the order of 63S C.H.U. 
for the expanSon of loqp ft.® of air measure<f at 15° C. and 
I atm. In the present case— 

I025’3 at 200 atms^ ^nd 15° C. 

983'3 at 50 atms. and 15° C. 

983-3 -1025-3 ft .3 atms. 

— 42 ft .3 atms. = —63-5 C.H.U. 

-‘^(^i- .. »>4 ft.3atms. 

ViVi 


200 X 50 

2 J 07 _ X 14-542 X 10,000 ft 3 at^3, 

1025-3 X 983'3 

332-7 ft .3 atdis. = 502-7 C.H.U. 

Total cooling effect =502-7^—63-5 C.H.U. 

= 439 2 C.H.U. 

The ratio of the above cooling to that obtained with the 
full expansion to i atm. =439/638 =^1/1-45. The power 
expenditure will also be lower, as follows. 

Assuming the compre^ion to be ^digbatic, the power 
v^es as— 


0*30 



(cf. p. 38). In .the present case we have: (i) single sts^e 
' compression of ]\,th of the air from i, to 50 atms. (since 
about T>i5th of the air ie liquefied in each/'.ycle); (2) single 
stage compression of the whole of the air from 50 to 200’ a^s. 
(absolute). • ’* 

In the straightforward case we have compression of the 
whole of the jur from 1 to 200 atms. (absolute) in, say, two 
stages (in large installations three-stage compressors are 
usually employed). 


:307('L°?5J_28T3> 
200 50 > 

1025-3 X 983-3 


ft. 3 atms. 
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The »atio qf the power expenditures wilPl>B~ 

l\ I / ) (\ 50 / 3 _ 0 -I X 2 -II +0-495 

°- 2 S 2 X 1-156 


328 

Consequently, the ratio of output to power expenditure is 
increased by the Linde system of working iq the proportion 
of 3-28/1-45 = 2-26/1. 

Effect of Pre-cooling. —Another improvement intro¬ 
duced by Linde consisted in the pre-cooling of the gas fed into 
the interchanger to, say, —35° C., by means of an ammonia 
refrigeration system. As referred to above, the enhanced 
cooling effect produced by effecting the expansion at low 
temperatures is counteracted by the fact that the compressed 
gas arrivfs at the expansioi valve at a temperature con- 
aderabl5fc»qJ)ove that of the cold gas qntering the heat- 
interchanger. In other words, tire thermal capacity of the 
compressed gas over the temperature range in question 
is much greater than that of the same volume of expanded 
gas. When Uquefaetion is in progress the cold air enters 
the regenerator at a fixed teinperature, viz. that of the 
boiling liquid air* consequently the temperature at which 
the compressed gas reaches the expansion valve will be 
determined by the temperature at. which it enters the 
interchanger, as well as ^by the degree qf perfection of the 
interchanger. * * 

If, therefore, the incoming compressed'air, after being 
sightly cooled by the interchanger, be diverted therefrom, 
cooled to, say, -^^0° C., by means df an ammonia or other 
sy*em, and suteequenijy returned to the interchanger, 
Uk temperature of the gas arriving; at the expansion valve 
wiU be lowered by an amount corresponding to the heat 
units abstr^c^ by the auzihary cooling plant. In con* 
^uence, an increased yield ,of liquid air will result. The 
^atft procedure may be seen by reference to Fig. 7. 







Fm. 7^Linde 
Sjftem. 


It should be pointed out that the re¬ 
frigeration efiected by an ammonia system 
is much more economical than that pro¬ 
duced by the Joule-Thomson effect,, 
although, of course, the practical lower ' 
limit is in the neighbourhood of —35° C.; 
at this temperature the cooling efiected is 
of the order oi 1000-2000 C.H.U./K.W.H., 
as compared with 60-180 C.H.I^/K.W.H. 
iJy the Jcftde-Thomson effect. *j\s a result 
of the pre-cooling the efficiency of the 
process is raised by some 30 per cent. 

The combined effgct of these two 
modifications is approximately to treble 
the production of hqtiid»air per K.W.H., 
this being equivalent to about 0'87 
litres^K.W.H., taking the previously calcu- ^ 
•lated value of 0 29 litres/K.W.H. for the 
single cycle and neglecting thermal leakage, 

. etc. In actual practice, 0 65 litres/K.W.H. 
is about the production. 

Linde msKhines on the above lines are 
made in difierent.sizes, from the laboratory 
type with a production of some 075 litre/hr. 
upwards. In large plants three-stage 
compressors are used and the compressed 
air, a#er separation of the lubrication 
watjr, is’completdy dried by cooling with 
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an ammonia refrigeration system to abottt'—25® C., using 
duplicate cooling systems, which are periodically changed 
over' (three or more times weekly) in order to allow the 
deposited ice to thaw out. Before compression, the carbon 
dioxide is removed by means of towers fed with caustic 
soda solution. Traces of carbon dioxide are usually formed 
during the compression by the action of the air, heated* 
by the adiabatic compression, on the packings of the pump. 

The di£^rammatic representation. Fig. 7, indicates the 
course of the compressed air. Passing from the compressor 
A, through the water separator B, and the preliminary heat- 
interchanger C, to one or other of the ammonia coolers D 
and D>, the dry gas enters the liquefier through the triple 
heat-interchanger E. (The actual interchanger consists of 
concentric spiral tubes.) 

Arriving at the valve F, expansion to about 50 atmo¬ 
spheres takes place, the gas being returned to the last stage 
of the cpmpressor. The air liquefied in the separator G, 
under a<prftssure of 50 atms., is allowed tqexpand to ordinary 
pressure through the valve H, suffering thereby partial 
evaporation; the gaseous fraction returns to the inlet of 
the compressor through the interchanger E. Liquid air 
is drawn off from the vessel I. The smaller sizes of plant, 
up to about 3 litres/hr. capacity, are fitted with two-stage 
compressors, in whith case the expansion is from 200 atms. 
to about 20 atms. 

The outputs' and efficiencies of, various sizes of plants 
are indicated in the following table:— . 


TABLE 16. 

Linde Liquid Air Plants. 


—---( 

Litres of liquid air per hour with 
prefcooling. 

C 

075 

5 

i 

I 20 ; 

50 

100 

Litres of liquid air per hour w^- 




out pre-cooUng 

! - ([ 

— 

125 

35 

70 

Power K.W. (measured on the 

1 


switchboard). 

*■6 i 

142 1 

39 

78 

14a 

Litres/K.W.H. with pre-cooling 

0‘29 1 

o ’35 

0 - 5 *. 

032 

0*64 

070 

Litres/K.W.H. without pre>cooi' 
ing . 



0'43 

049 

Cooling water, gallons/hour 


308 

835 

1760 

3300 
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Claude System 

The Claude system, as above indicated, depends on the 
cooling effect produced by expansion accompanied by 
external work, tc^ether jvith that due tc/ internal work, 
*the latter being, however, small compared with the former. 
Usually the working pressure does not exceed 40 atmo¬ 
spheres. The useful temperature limit which is reached by 
such expansion cf compressed air in an engine cylinder is 
about —140° C., and much of the initial difficulty in the 
working out of the process was due to this fact. 

On accoimt of the rapidly increasing imperfection of 
the air at this temperature in the direction of greater 
compressibility, expansion at a lower temperature is accom¬ 
panied by relatively little work, the cooling effect produced 
by which may be balanced by the friction of the machine. 
This;temperature is, however, about the critical temperature 
of air (Tc = —i40°»C.; Pc =39 atms.); consequently, by 
using jthe expanded gas to cool a receptacle supplied at 
40 atms. pressure with air which has been pre-cooled in a 
temperature-interchai^er, liquefaction of the high pressure 
air ensues (B.P. 27658/02). On releasd to the ordinary 
pressure, partial evaporation occurs and the temperature 
falls to —190° C. By adjusting the &ei^t of the liquid 
in the liquefier-temperature-interchanger, and consequently 
the rate of liquefaction* the air arrives atTthe expansion 
engine af^ temperature of about —100° C. 

Considerable trouble was at first experienced in the 
lubrication of the* expansion cylinder, ordinary petrol being 
employed; but recently it has been found that suitably 
treated leathers can be r^d without any lubrication. • 

By the Claude system, an output of about 075 litre M 
liquid air per K.W.H. (measured on the switchboard) is 
claimed. The general method of working may be explained 
further by reference to the diagrammatic reprqsentatipn, 
Fig. 8. Compressed air, at- abcgit 40 atms. pressure, enters 
through the heat-int 5 rchanger M, and suffers expansion 
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in the cylinder D, the engine being coupl&f either mechani¬ 
cally or electrically, to the compressor. The cold expanded 
gases pass round the tubes of the second interchanger h, 
and cause the liquefaction of the compressed air supplied 
to the inside of the tubes, and finally leave through the 
interchanger M!’ The liquid ^.collects in the header at^^ 
the bottom of the tubes and is ^rawn off in accordance with 
the temperature of the gas arriving at the expansion engine. 



(Claude’s ■’ Liquid Air, Orygen and Nitrogen.") 
c • 

A modification of this plan consists in effecting the 
expansion in t\fro stages; in the fie»t, the pre-cooled air is 
expanded in the cylinder, 35 (Fig, 9),.so" as to produce a 
temperature, e.g. -160® C., well below the critical tempera¬ 
ture. After producing the liquefaction df the compressed 
air in the temperAure-interchai^er, 24, 26, being warmed 
to from -130® to —140° C. in the f»rocess, the air undergoes 
a further expansion in 3 j», and in turn serves to liquefy the 
air in a second interchanger, 25, 27. 

To avoid lealrs of the very cold air, the two cylinders 
are arrai^ed in tandem, only the low pressure cylind^ 
having a stuffing box. It i^ claimed that a production of 
j>‘9*litre/K.W.H. (measured on the switchboard) is attained '^ 

IntM mnderatelv larcre nlant. 
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The low wofldng pressure and the rapidity iu starting 
up of the Claude plant* are both in its favour, and the 
general tendency of late years has been to instal Claude 



rather* than Linde plants. The following table gives 
particulars of a few sizes of Claude plants:— 

TABLE 17. * 


Claude LiqAd Air Planjs. , 


Production, litres/hr. 

5 

50 

65 

Power (measured on the swit^board) K.W.H.* 
Litres of liquid air pew K.W.H. 

14* 

0-36 

56 

0-89 

70 

0'93 

—-1___ t _ L 





With referencp to the possible effect of accumulations 
of solid argon, methane or acetylene in.causing explosions 
in liquid air plants, cf. Bramkamp {]. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
(1914). 240). ^ * , 

Properties of Liquid Air.— Liqhid air is a mobile liquid 
with a pale blue colour, varying in intensity according to 

* According to Mewes {Z.fur Satufstoff und SHchstoff IndusM*, S, (1913), 
m), the power i^res given by Linde are the gross values retd oS on>thn 
e^tchbom, while Claude's hgves apply to the power on the compressor 
•baft. Claude's figures hawe therefore been increased by 25 per cent., 
. 80 per cent, efficiency in the motor. 
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the oxygen content. Its density is abStft I'O and the 
boiling point varies from —183° to — iq6° C., according to 
composition (cf. p. 80). 

Freshly liquefied, air usually contains considerably 
more than 21 % of oxygen, e.g. 50-60 %; on standing, 
the oxygen confcnt increases. The specific heat is about 
0'5, while the latent heat of vaporization is about 50 calories 
per gram {i.c. per c.c.) = 50 C.H.U./lb. On cooling liquid 
air, nitrogen sej)arates out at about —213° C. in a compara¬ 
tively pure state; the oxygen does not 'solidify until a 
temjierature of —225° C. is reached. 

Liquid air has feeble magnetic jjroperties on account of 
its oxygen content. Its refractive index {ii„) is i‘2062. 
On mixing equivalent quantities of liquid nitrogen and 
oxygen, a contraction of about J % is observed, accomi)anied 
by a temperature rise of about o's'’ C. 

Applications of Liquid Air.—The ])rincipal application 
of liquid air is in the manufacture of oxygen and nitrogen 
by fraefiohation. At the time of its first discovery, many 
fantastical claims were miide for its a]i])lication as a -source 
of power, etc., but apart from the above, no verj- extensive 
use has been made of liquid air. A considerable advance 
in the possibility of the industrial use is due to the perfection 
of the metal vacuum vessel. Liquid air can be purchased 
(at about 5s. per gallon) in metal vessels holding up to 
about five gallons. These vessels are on the lines of the glass 
Dewar vessel, being furnished witbfa charcoal tube cooled 
by the liquid air, for the purpose of effecting the, complete 
exhaustion of the jacket. For a discussion of certain 
explosions originating from the accidental breaking of 
liquid air vessels and the consequent contact of the contents 
with the cliarcoal, cf. Wohler, Chem. Zeii., Oct, 5, 1918. 
Liability to explode under these conditions is considered to 
depend on the presence of catalysts, such as iron oxide, in a 
highly absorptive charcoal. 

Liquid air of about 60 % oxygen contenfis used in mine 
rescue apparatus, some five litres of liquid air being contained, 
at^rbed in asbestos wool, in a vessel with only moderate 
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thermal insulatjon' (kieselguhr); a slow evaporation’ results 
which supplies a stream bf air to the breathing apparatus. 
The advant^es over the similar apparatus employing 
compressed oxygen, are the comparative lightness (the 
weight is about 30 lbs.), length of action,^nd the greater 
,ease of manufacture of liquid ajr, as compared with com¬ 
pressed oxygen, at the pit head. 

Numerous proposals have been made with rt'gard to 
the use of liquid air in conjunction with carbonaceous 
matter or alumihium as an explosive. The usual method 
of application is to employ a cardboard cartridge with a 
perforated inner tube ; a nrixture of kieselguhr and oil, or 
soot, etc., is inserted, the cartridge placed in the bore-hole 
and liquid air injected, after which the charge is fired 
electrically. This method was used in cutting the .Sim])lon 
Tunnel. The chief advantages claimed are the absence of 
fumes and the lack of danger in c?,,se of a misfire, as the charge 
rapidly becomes innocuous. On the other hand, the necessity 
for firing very rapidly after charging and the dilliculty of 
transportation and storage of the liquid air are against its 
general application. 

Separation of the Constituents of Liquid Air- 
Theoretical Considerations.—As has already be'en pointed 
out, the principal application of liquid^ air is in the pro¬ 
duction of oxj-gen and nitrogen. 

The separation of the constituents of liquid air by 
fractionation was jjropotftided by Parkinson m B.P. 4411/92, 
but was first realized by Dewar. 

To glance first at the theoretical side of the question, 
we are indebted 'to the work of Linde^ and to the more 
complete investigation of Baly (P/u 7 . Mag., 40 , (1900), 517), 
for the relation between the liquid and gaseous phasra of 
nitrogen-oxygen mixtures, ^ig. 10. ■ 

The curves indicate that starting with liquid air of 
21 % oxygen content, the percentage of oxygen in the first 
fraction is about 7 %, .rising as evaporation proceeds. It 
will, be noticed that thye is no mixture of maximum j)r 
ininimiim boiling point, and that, consequently, application 
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of ordi&ary fractionation column principles should result 
in el^ective separation as far as oxygen is concerned; it is, 
however, impossible by simple fractionation to reduce the 
oxygen content of the •’litrogen fraction to below 7 %. It will 
be seen later that this can be accomplished by special means. 



As regards tlie minimum energy involved in the separation, 
it was indicated by tarkinson in the above patent that 
recuperation of the cold would be desirable, in which case 
only the losses in ihe heat-interchanger are involved, apart 
from the energy required f6r the actual separation of the 
gases, a factor liable to,be overlooked. This latter quantity 
conesponds to the isothermal compression of the nitrogen 
to 079 of its original volume and of the oxj*gen to 0’2I of its 
volume, i.«. in each case— 

I V' dv = pivi \og. ^ (cf. p. 38) 


Taking for exa^le, looo ft.» of air at 15* C# and 1 atm., 
the work involved is— • 


1000 X 079 X a'3026 X log — 
. 079 


+1000 X o’2i X 23026 X log —^ ft.s atms. 

= 514-0 ff» atms. = H.P.H. 

936-2 

= 0-549 H.P.H. per 1000 ft.’ of air. 

Thus each 1000 ft.’ of oxygen demands a minimum 
energy expenditure of— 


H.P.H. =2-61 H.P.H. 
0-21 


As will be seen below, a considerably greater energy 
expenditure is demanded in practice. In order to effect 
the condensation of air by means of a bath of liquid air 
boiling under atmospheric pressure, a certain compression 
is required, increasing as the nitrogen boils off -riom the 
liquid .bath. In practice, a compression of from 3 to 5 
atmospheres is used. As regards losses in the heat-inter¬ 
changers, we may take the efficiency as being of the order 

of95%* 

9 

We will now pass to the consideration* of the different 
s>-stems for the separation. 

»• * 

Manufacture of Oxygen and Nitrogen 

Linde System 

The principle of rectification was first ^applied technically 
by Linde in 1895 (cf. B.P. 12558/95), but the iriain features 
of the Linde plants, except the most recent, are to be found 
in B.P.5 14111/02 and 11221/03. Siifae the production of pure 
nitrogen together with impure oxygen requires a somewhat 
different procednre from that of the production of pure oxygen 
together with impure nitrogen, shghtly different* types of^ 

* Aceonliiig to Oaade, oneAitie dl lidnid air ii evapnated io yw 
fawSionatinn the air comsDODding to 30 fittca of liqnid air. 
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apparatus araused for the two purposes. It usually happens, 
unfo^unately, that there are not adequate demands for both 
oxygen and nitrogen in large quantities in a given locality. 

Oxygen Plants.—;The operation of the plant consists of 
two stages; (i) cooling down the air and producing a 
sufficient quantity of liquid air; r (2) fractionation of such 
liquid air with sufficient replacement to compensate for 
thermal leakages. Air, at a pressure of about 135 atms., 
passes through three small tubes in the heat-interchanger, 
consisting of the copper tube C (Fig. 11, ci.'Engineering, 99 , 
(1915), 155) containing the smaller copper tubes, m counter- 
current to the outgoing gases. After traversing the coils 
di, expansion occurs at the valve G, the cooled expanded 
gases being discharged through a rose-6nded pipe, d^. As 
cumulative cooling takes place, liquefaction ensues and 
liquid flows down the column A, and collects in the chamber 
B. Presently liquefaction occurs in the coils di themselves 
and the pressure of the incoming compressed air is reduced 
by gradually opening G. A steady stream of liquid now 
falls down the column A, being derived, for the greater part, 
at the expense of the partial evaporation of the accumulation 
in the chamber B. This stream of liquid meets the coimter- 
current of gas froni the chamber B, and mutual fractionation 
results. * 

As the liquid progresses down the column the tempera¬ 
ture gradually rises and the oxygen content continually 
* increases; consequently, the liquid‘Teaclpng the bottom is 
practically pure oxygen, while the ascending gas loses oxygen 
until its oxygen content is equal to that in equilibrium with 
liquid air containing 21 % oxj'gen, viz. 7 %. This means 
^ that some 28 % of the total o;srygen goes off with the nitrogen. 

, Wheh a steady state is established the working pressure is 
aWt 50-60 atmosphere^, and thp gases leave at a pressure 
,4>f about 5 lbs./in.2 sufficient to overcome the resistance 
of the heat-interchangers. 

’I The oxygen leaves the apparatus at ej. As in all similar^ 
Apparatus, the preliminary purification of the air from? 
|water and carbon dioxide is very important. The wa'^.: 
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is often remov^a oy pre-cooling the air with* an alnmonia 
plant, usuig duplicate cdblers which are changed over Jhree 
or more times weekly; this procedure has the further 
advantage of increasing the eflicienc)’. The separator 



itself runs for about a week before blockage occurs; it is 
usually advisable to duplicate the separator in such plants. 
Instead of producing the liquid air in the separator itsdf, 
tte latter may be fed* with liquid air produced in fin 
•iudependent plant. 
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The‘Linde patent rights for the United ^Kingdom were 
acqi^ed in 1906 by the British Oxygen Co., which now pro¬ 
duces most of the oxygen used in this country by the Linde 
process. According tp Murray, a usual size of plant is one 
absorbing 100 B.H.P. and producing about 1650 ft.* of 
oxygen per hour (i.e. 60 l^.H.P.H. per 1000 ft.* oxygen, 
or, say, 53 K.W.H. if the efficiency of the motor = 85 %). 

The following table gives particulars of various sizes ol 
Linde plants as regards power expenditure, etc:— 


TABLE 18. 

Linde Oxygen Plants. 


Oxygen production, 
ft.* per hour 

.15 


175! 

350 

700 

1I.750L500 

2,000 

i ! 

17.500 

35.00c 

Power (measured on 
the switchboard), 
K.W. 

4'5 

7’5 

r 

15 

26 

4 ‘ 

75 

138 

260 

Coo 

^120 

K,W,H./iooo ft,* of 
oxygen 

129 

107 

86 

74 

59 

43' 

^ 39 

37 

34 

32 

Cooling water, gal¬ 
lons per hour ., 

55 

|iio 

220 

350 

530 

880 

1.540 

2,860' 

6 , 4 cIo 

11,90c 


Nitrogen Plants.—The Linde nitrogen rectifier is very 
similar in general prangement to that just described foi 
oxygen production, and is shown in F^. 12 (cf. Engineering 
99 , (1913), 156). Two gas supplies are used: (i) air at ar 
initial pressure 'of about 135 atms. produce and maintair 
the charge of liquid air J (2) air at « pressure^of abou1 
60 lbs./in.*. Pre-cooling may be used with advantage, anc 
direct addition of liquid air may be sdbstituted for (i) 
The liquid air resulting from (1) is fed to the top of th< 
Mlutan while the low pressine air is led through coils in B 
Is there liquefied and then released through the valve G tc 
the central portion of the column. In the column, as before 
rectification takes place down to an oxygen content of 7% 
in which estate of purity the nitre^en leaves the separatoi 
through the pipe C. The high pressure compressor is then fei 
with part of this effluent, with the result that the liquid at th( 
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top of the colu^ contains only 7 % oxygen amd cah conse¬ 
quently reduce the oxygdn content of the ascending g^ to 
about 2 %. In this way a cumulative rectification is produced 
and eventually the gas issuing at C is practically pure nitrogen. 



Fig. 12.—^Linde Nitrogen Plant. 


The purity of the oxygen fraction is often not very high. 
The power expenditure is about 14 a H.P.H. per 1000 ft.* 
of nitrogen, according to Murray, equivalent to I2xf K.W.H, , 
p« 1000 ft.* if efficiency of ftotof = 85 %. One of the largest 
A, plants in operation before the war was that at the Cyanannde 
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Works ftt Odda, capable of producing 13,000^ ft .3 (o'43 ton) 
of nitrogen per hour. ‘ 

The following table gives particulars of various sizes of 
I/inde nitrogen plants r- 

TABLE 19. 

Linde NuIiogEn J'lants. 

Nitrogen pro¬ 
duction, ft • 
per hr. 

Power (mea¬ 
sured on the 
switchboard), 

K.W. 

K.W.H./1000 
ft.* nitrogen 

Cooling water. 

Gallons per 
hr. .. ., 


New Linde System.—According to later Linde patents 
(D.R.P. 203814/06) rectification is pushed*further by effecting 
a preliminary fractionation under about 4 atms. pressure 
and thus obtaining a supply of liquid approximating to 
pure nitrogen for the final fractionation. Thus, column b 
(Fig-13) is fed with air at about 4 atms. pressure at a. The 
oxygen-rich liqm|d coUecting at. the bottom of this column 
u taken to the vessel c at the top, the pressure being broken 
do^ to atmospheric at the valve g. As the gas inside the 
c IS under 4 pressure of 4 atmw, complete liquefaction 
will ensue, tiie first condensate being thus of 21 % oxygen 
content. Since the gas in equilibrium with liquid of this 
composition at 4 atms. contains about Io% oxygen, the 
oxygen content of the liquid condensing in c will fall ofi 
and eventually almost pure nitrogen will result. A portion 
of the crude nitrogen itpm the top of 6 is led to the spiral 
d immersed m the tank h at the bottom of the low pressure 
TOlumn k and containing almost pure oxygen. Here 
Uquefactiqp occurs, the Uquid being led via the valve * 
where the pressine is released, to the top of the column k ., 
‘which further rectification results. The oxygen-rich / 
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liquid from /is»vlporized in e, tie vapours be^ le^ to the' 
lower part of* k. Pura nitrc^en and oxygen leave the 
apparatus at n and m respectively. According to Mdrtin, 
when worked specially for oxygen some 85-90% of the 
oxj’gen is obtained as such. The energy consumption is 
about 37 K.W.H. per 1000 ft.^ of 0X5'gen.' Similarly it is 

* > A 



possible to produce nitrogen of about 997 % purity witt 
an energy expenditure of about ii'3 K.W.H. per 1000 ft.* 
of nitrogen. 

Claude System 

In the Claude systet» the problem of feeding the 
ftactionating column with a liquid poorer in oxygen than 
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"that cop-espopding to orinary air is attacked by effecting 
a preliminary rectification, emplof/ing whaf the inventor 
tennh the “ backward return,” equivalent to a reflux con¬ 
denser arrangement ^B.P.s 16298/03, 26435/05, 17216/09, 
etc.). Thus, air at a pressure of about 40 atms. enters the 
apparatus throi^h the heat-interchangers E and E* (F%. 14), 
undergoing partial liquefaction in L by heat-interchange 
with the cold gases leaving at the top of M. The residual 
air enters the rectification apparatus at A and undergoes 
partial liquefaction in passing up the tubes B, cooled ex¬ 
ternally by liquid air. Further liquefaction occurs in the 
downward path with the production of a nitrogen-rich 
fraction in A* while an oxygen-rich fraction collects in A. 
These two fractions are fed into the column at different 
levels, as in other systems. 

The low temperature of the nitrogen issuing at G is 
utilized for a preliminary liquefaction of the incoming air 
at L, as explained above, while thermal leakage intevthe 
system is made good by expansion, with performance of 
external work, of part of the incoming air in the oylinder 0. 
When admitted to the tubes B, the air is at a pressure of 
about 5 atms., suffering release to atmospheric pressure atR 
and R' respectively. Liquid air from an independent source 
may be used to charge the apparatus, or, in the latest types, 
the necessary chbrgl is produced by the expansion device. 
The pressure at X ranges from about 40 atms., when filling 
t up with liquid "air, to a lower value in normal running, 
varying according to the size of the installation, a^id being 
as low as 18 atms. for large plants. The nitrogen obtained 
in this way contains in practice about 3 % oxygen. Nitrogen 
of a purity of 99'5'% upwards can, however, be obtained 
(B.P.. 7175/10) by preventing the liquid dropping into the 
chamber surrounding thp-tubes B from mixing immediately 
with the main liquid therein, by disposing a separate tray 
found the upper part of the tubes B. Thus, tte entering 
j.; liquid, at 4 lower temperature than the main bulk of liquid 
fj.; because of lower oxygen content, is utilized to lower the 
;|vox3^en content of the gaseous nitrogen. There are a.^ . 
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present a IW number of plants in operation, the most 
usual sizes being 175-70# ft .3 oxygen per hour. 


\ 



The following table indicates the sizes 
reqm^ents of Claude* plants (cf. Mewes 
P* Z7) 


tod powOT 
he. 



















TABLE 20. 

( 

Claude Oxygen Plants. 


Oxygen production, ft.’ per'hour 

1,750 

3,500 

Power (measured vj the switchboard). ; 
K.W.^. i 

56 

78 

K.W.H./1000 ft.’ of oxygen .. •' 

' 32 

22 


Pictet System 

The Pictet system for oxygen and nitrogen (B.P.s 
27463/10 and 9357/13', cf. Maxted, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
(1917), 778), which is claimed to be very economical of 
power by reason of employing only an approximation to the 
minimum theoretical pressure for liquefaction, operates as 
follows. Cooled air, at practically atmospheric pressure, 
is led into the middle of a .fractionating column (Fig. 15). 
A series of coils is arranged, in a number of separate systems, 
on the plates of the column and is supplied with compressed 
gas drawn by the pump / from the top of the oolumn at 
which point the pressure is released from all the coils. Some 
liquid air being first placed in the column, liquefaction 
occurs in the coils and presently the gas leaving at the top 
will contain 7 % ^oxygen. On liquefaction this will exert a 
further refining action on the ascending air and pure nitrogen 
will issue at the top of the column. The liquid collectilig 
' at the bottom of the column is practically pure oxygen. 

In order to avoid thg employment of»more pressure than 
is necessary for the liquefaction and, further, to ensure 
uniform fractionation along the length of‘the column, the 
coils, as mentioned above, are divided into sections; the 
air is ■admitted at the bottom at a pressure of about 5 atms., 
wflile the uppermost section is fed with air only s%htly 
above atmospheric pressure in accordance with the tempera- 
• tore gradient in the fractionation column, the pressure in 
.. eilich case I being just sufficient to produce liquefaction of 
,: 5the nitrogen. The usual haat-interchangers are employed 
Sjiantf the losses are made good by the liquefaction of part of the 



issuing nitrogefl by means of expansion with ^e production 
of external work, 

A plant on this system, with a capacity of 14,000 fl.* of 



nitr^en and 3500 ft .3 of oxygen per hour, has been installed 
at the works of Gas Developments, Dtd., Walsall, 

Among other systemstof importance may be cited the 
Hildebrandt system, which, in general orindnle. does bof- 
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difier'gj^atly from the Linde system. A HMebrandt plant 
prodpcing 350 ft.® of oxygen per hotj absorbs about 27 K.W. 
in power. 

Separation of the.Rare Gases.— In the ordinary opera¬ 
tion of liquid st fractionation plants, the rare gases divide 
themselves between the oxygen and nitrogen according to 
their boiling points. Thus, the'oxygen fraction contains a 
higher coneentration of argon than the nitrogen fraction, 
while the nitrogen fraction is richer in neon and helium. 
By means of suitable additional fractionation arrangements 
it is possible to separate the rare gases individually in a 
state of much greater concentration, and some account of 
such methods will be found under the rare gases. 
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Section II. 

Properties of 0xygen.-*0?:yg6n is a colourless, odourless 
and tasteless gas, of which the chief physical properties 
will be foimd in Table 12, pp. 53-55. 

According to Holborn and Austin iloc. cit, p. 58) 
the mean spefcific heat varies with temperature as 
follows:— 


Temperature ^ C. 

C, 

20—440 

O' 2240 

20—630 

02300 


Its solubihty in water is expressed by the following table :— 


Temperature X.* 

0 

10 

15 

20 

40 

C.c. of gas (measured at N.T.P.) 
dissolved by i c.c. of water 
under a pressure of i atm., ex¬ 
clusive of water vapour. 

0*049 

0038 

0034 

1 

0031 

0023 


• 9 

liquid oxygen is extremely mobile with a faint blue 
colbur, and the density of the vapour agrees with the formula 
O2 at —182° C. Jhe liquid is a non-conductor of electricity, 
but is stiongly magnetic. Its refractive index (/*„) is i'2236 
and its specific heat 0 347. It is not easy to obtain pure 
liquid oxj'gen by'the fractionation of liqmd air, as the argon 
tends to accumulate in the oxygen fraction. 

Oxygen, being the active constituent of air as regards 
combustion, supports combustion “with great vigour, thife, 
iron wire will bum freely in oxygen when once started. 
Oxygen is readily converted into ozone by the action of the 
silent discharge. Molten'silver absorbs some tea times its 
volume of oxygen, the gfes being mostly disengaged on 
solidification. 
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Manufacture of (Oxygen ° 

General. —^The manufacture of oxygen has attracted the 
attention of many inventors and various methods have been 
suggested, okp of the earliest patents is that of White 
(B.P. 12536/49), relating to^the^use of nitre. In the early 
days of the limelight lantern the oxygen was mainly produced 
by the classical method of heating a mixture of potassium 
chlorate and manganese dioxide, while the use of manganese 
dioxide, either alone or with sulphuric acid,” was adopted to 
some extent. In the production of sulphuric anhydride by 
the contact process a mixture of sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
was formerly prepared by the decomposition of sulphuric 
add by dropping on a red-hot surface (Squire, B.P. 3278/75). 
The only processes which have been worked on a really large 
scale are the liquid air process and the baryta process. 
No real success has attended-work directed to the separation 
of oxygen from the atmosphere by physical means, except, 
of course, by fractionation of liquid air. ' 

Although at present commerdal use is only made of 
oxygen specifically prepared, it is probable that with the 
advent of various nitrogen fixation processes, e.g. the Haber, 
Cyanamide, Bucher and other processes, the resulting 
by-product oxygen ,will efiect a great cheapening of oxygen, 
not necessarily of a high degree of purity, for many purposes 
at present out of the question on account of the cost’of 
oxygen. , 

(i) Manufacture by the Fractiofnation. ofi Liquid 
,'Air.— For a description of this method, see Section I. 

(a) By Electrolysis.— Oxygen is liberated, together with 
^hydrogen, m the electrolysis,^ of water. A full description 
of this subject will be given under electrolytic hydrcgen, 
S&tion VI., and all quantitative data can be taken from this 
' description, the yield of oxygen being approximately half 
that of the hydrogen. 

•£' On accotmt of the (past) difficulty of its di^osal, the 
|hy&ogen produced simultaneously with the oxygen has 
ioffm been blown to waste or used for heating puipos^;^ 
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The hydrogen, ,m conjunction with the oxygem, may, how¬ 
ever, be used profitably %r welding. If freed from traces 
of intermixed hydrogen (which may amount to about 3 %) 
by passage over a heated catalyst, e^. palla^zed pumice, 
the oxygen is obtained in an extremely pure .«i^te. 

On account of its very high purity electrolytic oxygen 
is eminently suitable for metal cutting operations (cf. 
apphcations of oxygen). Electrolytic oxygen is manufactured 
in this country by the British Oxygen Co., Ltd., at Wolver¬ 
hampton, using the Schuckert cell. 

Many attempts have been made by various inventors 
to produce oxygen without the simultaneous production 
of hydrogen ; such efforts, however, do not appear to have 
met with any technical success. Thus, Coehn (cf. D.R.P. 
75930/93) proposes the use of (a) cathodes which absorb 
hydrogen and are subsequently used as elements of a gas 
cell; cf. also Brianchon, E.P. 439737/12, who uses a gas cell 
of hydrogen and air to generate current for the decomposition 
of water; (b) the tfee of depolarizing copper oxide cathodes. 
The use of depolarizing liquids and of electrolytes such as 
copper sulphate solution, employing insoluble anodes and 
effectii^ the deposition of copper,have been similarly proposed. 

It is interesting to note that the minimum percentage 
of hydrogen required to prc^iuce an expfos^ve mixture with 
oxygen is 5-5 %, the influence of increased pressure on the 
linfiting percentage beu^ very small (cf. p. 40). 

(3) By Alternate Pbrmation and Decomposition of ' 
Higher Oxides, et<f. —Prior to the introduction of the liquid 
air method about 1895, the only processes (other than 
electrolytic) whicih had been used for ^ the production of 
oxygen on anything like a large scale come under this cate¬ 
gory. The patents relating to the subject are too numerous 
to be given in full, but allusion will be made to the mote ‘ 
important. 

As early as 1864 (B.P.s 2934/64 and 3171/66), Mallet 
suggested the use of CiizOCla, formed by exposing cuprous 
chloride to moist air; oif heating to dull redness oxygen is 
evolved. The alternate formation and decomposition *0! ' 
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allrnli trang apatps was put forward by Tessi^ du Motay and 
UTarAphal (B.P. 85/66). By heailmg manganese dioxide 
mixed with caustic soda to dull redness in a current of air 
sodium marinate was formed, which on the passage of 
steam at a bKght red heat gave oxygen, the manganate 
reverting to MnaOg and caustic soda. Several works were 
actually erected in Europe and New York, but the life of the 
reactant mass was found to be rather short, largely on accotmt 
of segregation. A number of improvements were patented, 
e.g. patents having as object the prevention of segregation, 
while Parkinson (B.P. 14925/90) employed a vacuum instead 
of steam, the air being pumped in under pressure and the 
temperature maintained nearly constant. None of these 
processes, however, met with any special success. 

To take another direction of investigation, the use of 
alkaline earth plumbates was suggested by Kastner in B.P. 
11899/89. Calcium plumbatp is formed on calcining a mixture 
of calcium carbonate and oxide of lead in air and may be 
decomposed, yielding oxygen, in a variety of ways, e.g. by 
treatment with sodium carbonate solution and subsequent 
heating of the resulting CaCOg +Pb02 precipitate; by carbon 
dioxide in suspension in water or by the action of carbon 
dioxide without removal from the furnace. None of these 
processes, howqver. is very practical. According to a 
modified form of the process a combination of alkali manga¬ 
nate and metaplumbate was used under the name of “ PluiUb- 
oxan ” (B.P. 12307/11), the mass being treated alternately 
with air and steam at a.temperature of 400-500° C.l 

A greater measure of success has attended the use of 
barium peroxide, tl^e dissociation pressure of which is greater 
than that of CaaPbO*. Fir^ suggested by Boussingault in 
1851; it was developed by Messrs. Brin’s Oxygen Co. about 
1886 (cf. B.P. 1416/80).■■’It was or^inally operated using a 
■/considerable temperature variation, but by means of pressure 
^variation the time of oxygen evolution was shortened from 
labout 4 Lours to about 15 minutes, a considerably lower 
temperature being sufficient.' Further, by means of a suitable 
paiiangement of valves (Brin’s Oxygen Co. and Murray, 
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B.P.S 4955/S9. ^^92/91 and 14918/93), the op§ratio^ were 
rendered automatic, four tycles per hour being adopted, this 
procedure tending to greater regularity of working and 
"minimizing wear and tear on the retorts. According to 
B.P. 17298/91 the baryta is disposed on pumi^l 

The baryta used is obtained in a hard, porous state by 
ignition of the nitrate; it is important to purify the air 
from carbon dioxide and from most of its moisture (by lime 
and then caustic soda) before pumping into the retorts, 
since both barium carbonate and barium hydroxide are 
stable at high temperatures. The presence of a httle water 
vapour is necessary since it acts as a catalyst. The vertical 
steel retorts, containing lumps of about walnut size, are 
heated to about 600° C. Air at a pressure of about 10 lbs./in.2 ' 
passes through the purifiers and then to the retorts, the 
residual nitrogen escaping through a snifting valve. After 
about 7 minutes, connection is niade to a vacuum of about 
26 ing. of mercury, the first portion of the oxygen being 
rejected. The rate «f production may be expressed as— 

(1) About o'5 ft. 3 oxygen/lb. baryta/hour. 

(2) About 25 ft.® oxygen/ft.® retort capacity/hour. 

(Cf. Murray, Proc. Inst. Mech. Engineers, (1890), 131.) • 

The effect of the pressure variation can be readily seen 
from the following dissociation pressures (Hildebrand, /. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 84, (1912), 246), for barium peroxide in the 
presence of a little water:— 


Temperaturej'’C. 

Oxygen pressure in 

1 ( 
' 6 x 8 

t - 

655 

697 

737 

794 

835 

853 ' 868 

cms. of mercury . . 
Water vapour pressure • 

ITS 

26'8 

65'4 

141 

378 

718 

937 1166 

i 

in cms. of mercury 

T 3 

13-7 

26-3 

47 

198 j 

159 

195 i 231 

i 


Until recent years the baryta process was used extensively* 
in the works of the Brin’s Oxygen Co. (now the British 
Oxygen Co.), e.g. in 1907 three works were producing 30,000 
ft.® of oxygen per day ; it has now been superseded by the 
liquid air process not only m account of its lower cost but 
also because of the greater purity of the liquid air oxygei> 
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(aboutuQS %, as compared with about 95 ^ by the baryta 
process). • 

bther processes on similar lines have been proposed, e.g. 
the u,se of kaemof'loliin (Sinding-Larsen and Storm, B.P.s 
8211/10 and\ 12728/10), the use of nitrosulphonic add 
(Bergfeld, B.P. 21211/13), etc., cf» also Teissier & Chaillaux,^ 
see p. 206. 

(4) By Auto-combustion Methods.—The development 
of such methods of preparing oxygen (cf. also the production 
of hydrogen from “ Hydrogenite,” Section VII,, p. 227) is 
mainly due to the French chemist, Jaubert, who in a series 
of patents (B.P.s 24330/05, 12246/06, and 12262/06) 
proposes the employment of a mixture of perchlorates or 
nitrates in excess, with a combustible material, an inert 
diluent being added, if desired. Special apparatus is described 
in B.P.s 12834/06,1256/07,17252/07, and 22034/09. 

Briefly, the apparatus gonsists of a steel cylinder in which 
is suspended a perforated cylinder containing the micture, 
known as “ Oxygenitc.” The mixture is ignited and the 
lid ra])idly closed when the reaction propagates itself through¬ 
out tlie mass. Oxjgen collects in the annular space sur¬ 
rounding the inner cylinder at a pressure of about 12 atms. 
The yield per lb, of “ Oxygenitc ” is about 4 ft.* and the cost 
about £5/1000 ^ft.*. It is at Mice obvious that the process 
is very expensive in comparison with the liquefaction process, 
but there are advantages for some special cases in the avoid¬ 
ance of transport of cylinders, aViilabiUty for mine rescue 
work, etc. , - , 

Some slight modifications are due to Harger (B.P.s 
16693/10 and 17628/10), the mixture of a'chlorate and lamp¬ 
black, with addition of a catalyst such as manganese dioxide 
and also of caustic soda if carbon dioxide be produced in the 
'reaction, being used in the form of pencils; a continuous 
feed of the pencils may be arranged. The hot oxygen is 
led back through the unused material and throv^h a purifier. 

Other patents relate to alternative mixtures which may 
be used. 

(5) By the Action of Water on Peroxides and the 
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Like.—Examigation of the patent literature reveal/a large 
number of patents deafing witlr this method of mqjcing 
oxj-gen. To take a typical example, sodium peroxide reacts 
energetically with water according to tljc followi^ equation:— 

2 Na202 + 2 H2O = 4 NaOH +O2 
Thus, Jaubcrt, in B.T.'11466/01, proposes tlie use of 
mixtures of alkali or alkaline earth peroxides with alkali 
or alkaline earth h> poeli]orites in the form of pastilles, which 
generate oxygen on treatment with water. 

CaOCls +Na202 +H2O =Ca(()H)2 +2NaCl +O2 
A later patent (B.P. 21122/03) deals with the use of 
mixtures such as a solution of bleaching j)owder with the 
addition of catalysts as copper sulphate and iron sulphate, 
while Artigue, in B.I'. 1484S/04, protects apparatus for carry¬ 
ing this process into operation. Hanman, in B.P. 0783/03, 
describes the mixture known as,“Oxylithe,” ♦ while the use 
of fpsed sodium peroxide is suggested by Foersterling and 
Philip]) in B.P. 3tteo/o5. Among the various patents for 
apparptustfnay be mentioned that of Ransford (B.P. 9785/02). 
Other patents, c.g. Byk (B.P. 7495/09), describe the use of 
perborates with the addition of stabilizers and catalysts. 

Preparations on the market such as “ Oxylithe ” are 
useful for laboratory puq)0£es. ^ ^ 

“ Oxylithe ” may be used in a Kipp's apparatus, one lb. 
giving about 3 ft.^ of oxygen while “ Plpurite ” (= bleaching ^ 
powder -p iron sulphaty-f copper sulphate) is suitable for 
use on ^ larger scale, but in either qase the oxj'gen is very 
expensive. 

Experiments iave been made with sodium peroxide 
preparations for revivifying the air of submarines, oxygen 
being liberated by the moisture of the breath while the 
resulting caustic soda serves to rempve the carbon dioxidi. 

(6) By Physical Methods (in the Gaseous State).— 
In view of the feet that .the solubilities of oxygen and nitre^en 
in water at 15° C. are ©■034 and 0 0179 respeotively for 

• Sodium perojide . .. 98'32 per cent. 

Oxide of iron .. .. i-oo per cent. 

Copper sulphate .. 0'68 per cent. 
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I atm. firesstire, it is obvious that the resp,ective volumes 
dissolved on shaking water with air "are in the ratio 0’034 X i: 
0'0I79X4 = 1: 2'i, since the partial pressures of oxygen 
and nitrogen^are o'i,and 0‘4 respectively. Consequently 
the gas evolved on reducing the pressure or raising the 
temperature is, if all the gas be driven out, of the composition 
Nj: O2 = 2'i : I, i.c. 32 % oxygen, as against the original 
21 %. Many attempts to effect an economic separation 
have been made on these lines ; thus. Mallet (B.P. 2137/69) 
saturated water with air under pressure and afterwards 
exposed to a vacuum. After some 8 repetitions the gas 
evolved was 97 % oxygen. Other patents, e.g. Kubierschky 
(B.P. 17780/99), Humphrey (B.P. 14809/05), Levy (B.P. 
5931/09), are similar. 

Although the technical prospects of manufacturing 
pure ox5’gen by such processes are small there would appear 
to be some possibility of making oxygen-enriched air economi¬ 
cally, c.g. by waterfalls in conjunction with arc processes, 
etc. The same statement might be made with reference to 
sundry patents relating to separation by centrifegalieation 
(Mazza, 13598/07); by diffusion (Runge, B.P. 3420/14), 
or by transpiration through indiarubber, etc., (H^louis, B.P. 
2080/81; Neave, B.P. 6463/90; de Villepique, Fournier 
and Shenton, B J*. 79044/96 ; Bartelt, B.P. 24428/06). 

None of these processes appears to have been applied 
technically, the liquid air process bemg apparently the only 
really successful case of the applicaftOn of, physical methods. 

The Linde-Frank-Caro process for 'ihe manufrnture of 
hydrogen (cf. p. 172) may be so operated as to yield oxygen 
and nitrogen as by,-products in counectioh with the cooing 
of the water gas (the ox}'gen,= about 25 % of the hydrogen 
produced). 

Compression of Oxygen.— For a discussion of the 
precautions to be observed in connection with the com-,, 
’j pression of oxygen, see p. 34. In this country oxygen is* 
1‘sold under apressure of 120 atms., in black-painted cylinders,i ' 
|;the capacity of which does not usually exceed 100 ft.*. 

lis^most important that no oil or grease of any kind should^l 

fa-i- .. , ViiAlSjlS 
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be allowed to aome into contact with the compresse^ gas, as 
serious explosions may tSius be caused. Steel should not be 
used in the construction of the cylinder valves since com* 
bustion of steel spindles has been known ty occur, being 
started by heat engendered by friction. 

• ^ 

Comparison of Costs of Production and Purity 
Attainable by Different Processes 

It is difficult to give more than a very approximate 
comparison of the costs of the different processes which have 
been described in connection with the manufacture of oxygen, 
but the following table will serve to give some idea of the 
advances which have been made in this branch of technology. 
All costs are on a pre-war basis :— 

TABLE 21. 


Cost or Production and Purity of Oxygen by Different Processes. 


• 

Method. ^ 

Cost per 1000 ft.'' 

Purity. 

From ^tasuum chlorate 

•^8-10 

Liable to contain traces 
of chlorine. 

From manganese dioxide 


— 

By the Tessit du Motay process 

*£3-4 

— 

By the decomposition of sul- 

*£2-3 

— 

phuric acid. 


— 

Kassner process. 

••High 

Abodt 95 %. 

Brin process . 

*7*. to I2S. 

By solution in water, etc. 

*£ 3 i 

£3 


Oxjrgenite process 

— 

[Oxylithe.] .. 

Epnrite process • .. * .. 



By electrolysis .. ?. 

t- 

Almost perfectly pure if 
passed over a heated 
catalyst. 

From liquid air .. • ,. .. 

•3s. 6(i. 

About 98 %. 

• 


The values of cost marked with an asterisk are taken 
from Thorpe’s "Dictionary of Allied Chemistry,’’ 191%, 
vol. 4, 40; they are apparently exclusive of overhead 
charges. In the case of the liquid air process the overhead 

^ t It is difficult to give any cost for electrolytic oxygen, 2 s it depends 
so mndi on the price electric diergyaand the use to which the hydrogen 
pat . For any particular case, however, reference to the section^on 
hydrogen will supply the desired information. 
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chaiges^ay be taken as of the order of i/§ per looo ft.* 
of o^gen. ° 

As regards purity, it is important to note that in the 
liquid air princess aboBt half of the argon initially present 
in the air (about o'q %) goes into the oxygen fraction. The 
percentage of argon is consequently higher in the oxygen 
than in the nitrogen. A brief consideration of the respective 
boiling points of the three gases, viz. nitrogen—196° C., 
oxygen —183° C., argon —186° C., will indicate the reason 
for this, “liquid air ” oxygen, therefore, usually contains 
some 2-3 % of argon. Electrolytic oxygen, on the other 
hand, can be produced in an almost pure state. 

For the influence of purity on the technical applications 
cf. “ Metal cutting,” p. 105. 

Oxygen manufactured by the liquid air process contains 
small quantities of organic matter which are liable to introduce 
errors in organic combustions and similar operations. When 
one bears in mind the presence of traces of methane and other 
hydrocarbons in the atmosphere (cf. p. ^9), this fact is not 
surprising; such impurities would tend to be concentrated 
in the less volatile oxygen fraction. 

Applications of Oxygen 

The applicatipng of oxj'gen hre very diverse and it will 
be well to discuss them under a number of headings as below. 
Some 150-200 million ft.* of oxygen were manufactured 
in Great Britain in 1913. Accordlhg to Dewar (/. Soc. 
Chem. Ini., (1919), 23 R), the present output of the twelve 
oxygen factories is about i million ft.*/day. 

About 90 % of a the above production is absorbed by 
the welding and metal cutting industries m roughly equal 
propbrtions. 

‘ (i) Scientific and Vaboratory Uses.— Ox}’gen is used 
in the laboratory for effecting organic combustions, workii^ 
quartz or hard glass, making ozone and many other spedfic 
purposes. • 

(a) Therapeutic Uses.-Oxygen is largely used medi* 
^ally for alleviation in asphyxiation, pulmonary conqrlam^J' 



etc.; and by in admixture with nitrous o^e, fd 

purposes of anaesthesia. Pt is also used for diving operations 
for mme rescue work (cf. also “ Applications of liquid a!r,’ 
p. 78), for smoke hdmets, and for jteronautwal work at 
high altitudes. Its use has been suggested for improving 
the atmosphere of theatres.etc., but at present the cost would 
be rather prohibitive. * 

(3) Welding and Cutting of Metals.—As mentioned 
above, the principal applications of oxygen are in the 
welding and cutting of metals, particularly steel. 

(a) Welding .—The art of autogenous welding is one which 
has been developed gradually from ancient times. The 
hydr(^en-air, or the much more convenient oxy-coal gas 
blowpipe, was long used for lead burning, but the industry 
owes its present standing chiefly to the advent of the oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe, which came into technical use about 
1903- Acetylene has the advant^e over hydrogen and coal 
gas of a considerably higher heat of combustion. 

Acetylene, net heat of combustion/ft .3 ., Sis C.H.U. 
Hydr^en! „ „ „ „ .. 153-3 

Coal gas. ca. 280 „ 

Apart from its lower heat of combustion the low pressure 
of coal gas is a considerable; disadvantage. Petrol, benzol, 
etc., may also be used in conjunction wit3 oiygen. 

The equation 

2C2P2 ~ 4CO2 "I" 2H2O 

demands^! volumes of oxygen per volume of acetylene, but, 
in practice, the best results are found to correspond to about 
i‘o to 1-5 volumes. This ratio is in accordance with the 
equation 

2C2H2 + 02 = 2 C 0 ,+ 2H2O 

and this represents the reaction ih the iimer white cone 
of the oxy-acetylene flame; the completion of the com¬ 
bustion occurs in the outer cone, this being relatively cool 
and serving to protect the#rel(J from oxidation. The apex 
<rf the cone has a temperature of probably over 3000° C. • 
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There are two systems of working—high and low pressure 
respecthrely. The former was the first to be introduced 
and uses acetylene at about 4-7 Ibs./in.^ pressure from 
cylinders w{{ile the Jatter is more suitable for acetylene 
generated directly from calcium carbide. Autogenous 
welding of steel, aluminium, etc,,, is employed extensively 
in connection with the motor industry. 

(6) Cutting.—In 1889 Fletcher showed that it was 
possible to cut metals by introducing excess oxygen into the 
oxy-coal gas flame. Twelve years later Menne, in Gennany, 
applied the process to opening up tuyeres which had become 
blocked; the process was found very convenient and the 
method gradually became of greater applicability. In the 
early stages difficulty was experienced from the lack of fluidity 
of the iron oxide, the cutting being rendered intermittent. 

About 1904, however, on the introduction of the cutting 
blowpipe (by the Soc. Auon. I’Oxhydrique Internal of 
Belgium), the essential feature of which was the provision 
of a separate conduit for the “ cutting ” oxygen, either in 
the centre of the heating jet or behind it, these*-difficulties 
were overcome. 

The method of operating is first to heat up a comer of 
the article to be cut with a normal flame and then to turn on 
the “ cutting "^oxj'gen, when Combustion of the iron com¬ 
mences. The fine " cutting ” jet has sufficient force to blow 
away the iron oxide, as it is formed, a thin, regular cut 
resulting. By means of special gffides for the blowpipe it 
is possible to make a very precise cut. ' 

As in welding, acetydene gives the best results, although 
operations may be, conducted with hydrogen or even with 
coal gas. The proportions pf combustible gas required for 
the actual cutting are as follows 


Acetylene ..'t 25-10 1 
Coal gas .. 50-20 1 
Hydrr^en .. 150-80) 


per 100 volumes 
of oxygen 


‘according to the thickness of the work. . 

The purity of the oxygen used is of great importance 
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account of the diluent effect of impurities sueh as autrc^en 
or argon. For cutting dperations a purity of at l«&t ^8 % 
is desirable; 95 % gives decidedly inferior results, although 
quite good for welding. According to the/International 
Oxj'gen Company, the effect of the presence of 9 % nitrogen 
is to double the time of c/itting^ while i % increases the cost 
of cutting by about 25 %. It is obvious that the presence 
of a little hydrogen in electrolytic oxj'gen is no disadvantage 
from this point of view. 

Some idea of the efficiency of the process may be gathered 
from the following data (Murray, Thorpe’s "Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry,” 1912), relating to the cutting of nickel- 
chrome armour plate— 


Thickness of 
armour plate. 

(in.) 

Time per 
foot cut. 

(min.) 

Oxygen used 1 

per foot. 

(ft.') 1 

Oxygen used 
per hour. 

(ft.‘) 

• 9 i 

3 i 

• 

30 

530 

12 

. 

50 

650 

17 

• • 

5 

112 

1350 


The advantages of oxygen cutting over mechanical 
methods are particularly marked in operations of demolition 
of steel structures, e.g. bridges and the Ijjce.^ 

(4) Other Applications of Oxygen.—Among other 
applications of ox>'gen may be mentioned the following:— 
The use of pure oxygen has been proposed (Pictet, F.P. 
475528/14) in the \nanufacture of water gas. By passing 
a mixture of steam and oxygen into the centre of the charge, 
it is possible to t>btain continuous operation as opposed to 
the usual intermittent procedure. The employment of 
oxygen for opening refractory tap-holes and blocked tuyeres, 
has already been mentioned. Experiments have been malfle 
on the operation of Bessemer converters with pure oxygen, 
while the introduction of oxygen into fluid glass is found 
beneficial. 

Oxygen is also used, mfistly on a small scale, for increasii^ 
the temperature of furnaces (cf. also " Oxvgen-enriched air*")! 
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Oxygetkis uspd for the fusion of platinum‘jngots (usually 
in conjimction with hydrogen), and also for the fusion and 
manipulation of transparent quartz glass. The use of oxygen 
for producing, high poijs'er lights, e.g. in admixture with oil 
gas or coal gas, with or without mantles, has been tried but 
has not proved a commercial success. Similarly, proposals 
have been put forward for the addition of oxygen to increase 
the working pressures of internal combustion engines. 

There are many patents, e.g. Farbwerke, vorm. Meister 
l/ucius and Briining (B.P.s 15948/11 and 13842/13), dealing 
with the use of oxygen in connection with the conversion 
of oxides of nitrogen (particularly in the liquid form) into 
concentrated nitric acid. According to their D.R.P. 249329, 
compressed oxygen is employed. The use of oxygen in 
bleaching is said to give good results, effecting a saving in 
bleaching powder. Milk can be sterilized by exposure in the 
fresh condition to some 5 qjmospheres pressure of oxygen 
for several hours. Similarly, oxygen is used in the manu¬ 
facture of oxidized oils, having the advantUge that the process 
can be effected at a steam heat, and that no “ drierso” are 
required; also for the artificial maturing of spirits, in the 
production of vinegar, etc. It is claimed (Valon) that by 
the addition of oxygen (about o-i %) instead of air, the 
elimination of sidpljuretted hydiogen from coal gas by the 
usual iron oxide purifiers is greatly facilitated. Dilution 
with nitrogen is avoided (wlfich is important when tire 
gas is used as an illuminant with ordinary batswing 
burners), and the capacity of the ore fo# taking up, sulphur 
is increased to 75 % of its weight of sulphur instead of 

50 %. 

The Vickers process of case-hardening steel consists in 
effecting a sudden local heating of the surface of the steel by 
fflfeans of an oxy-acetylejie flame, on the removal of which 
the heated layer is quenched by the body of cold metal 
underneath. 

Oxygen-enriched Air.— There are a number of appli- 
ijCations of oxygen to technical processes in which even approxi-, 
^purity of the oxygen is a matter of small importance/^ 
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or possibly undesirable; it will be preferable to djeal such . 

applications under the heading of oxygen-enrichedwir. It 
is probable that with the further cheapening of oxygen, m'any 
new industrial applications of this character ^vill present 
themselves. Among such uses may be mentioned the 
following;— , 

(1) Use of oxygen-enriched air in the blast furnace. —Trials 
have been carried out by Trasenster at Ougree-Marihaye, 
Belgium (Engineering, (1913), 374), with a blast furnace 
supplied with air of 23 % oxygen content instead of the normal 
21 %. As a result, a diminution of 5 % in the coke con¬ 
sumption and an increase of 10-15 % in the output were 
experienced, the cast iron being of excellent quality and rich 
in silicon. 

The oxygen was supplied by three Claude plants, each of 
capacity 70,000 ft.® oxygen/hr. Johnson (Metall. and Chem. 
Eng., 18 , (1915), 483) found that an increase of the oxygen 
content to 50 % resulted in a fuel economy of 33 % when 
using a cold blast al against the normal dry hot blast. The 
economy iS still greater in the manufacture of ferro-silicon, 
where a higher temperature is required. 

(2) The use of oxygen-enriched air in the arc process for 
nitrogen fixation. —It has been found that by raising the 
oxygen content to 50 % the yield of nitr^ add in the above 
process can be increased from 500 kilos./K.W.Yr. to 625 
kilds./K.W.Yr., the cost of the oxygen being more than 
balanced by the increas<d production. Some workers have 
found as much as 50*% increase in effidency. It is necessary 
to work with a dosed cyde, as only about 3 % conversion 
takes place under The most favourable dicumstances. 

(3) The use of oxygen-enriche^ air in the Hdusser process .— 
This process depends on the production of oxides of nitrogen 
by the explosion of a compressed ihixture of air and a fufi 
gas. By increasing the oxygen content of the air to about 
26 % the yidd of oxides pf nitrogen is raised from 6-4 lbs. 
to io lbs. per 1000 ft.® of "the combustible gas. According 
to these experiments (at Weiddin Germany) it was expected, 
with a snnply of 7350 ft.®/hr. of coke gas, to make about 1 tdn 
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of nitwc add per diem, by the addition of .about 2500 
oxy^e^per hour. See aJso this series Partington, " The 
Alkali Industry, " p. 174 el seq. 

(4} OiAei applicatims of oxygen-enriched air. —The use of 
oxygen-enriched air has also been proposed in the oxidation 
of ammonia to nitric add by the Ostwald process; in the 
oxidation and absorption of the oxides of nitrogen resulting 
from this and other operations, and in the manufacture of 
sulphur trioxide by the contact process. 

Estimation and Testing of Oxygen.— Oxygen is readily 
recognized when present even in small quantities in other 
gases. If present in hydrogen its estimation is perhaps best 
effected by means of the so-called “ Grisoumeter ” by the 
action of a red-hot platinum wire. The contraction is equal 
to three times the volume of the oxygen present. For an 
automatic oxygen detector on this principle cf. Greenwood 
and Zealley, loc. cit. Whev the oxygen is present in a non¬ 
combustible gas, or where, for various reasons, the use of a 
Grisoumeter is undesirable, the oxygen is readily determined 
by absorption by copper gauze in the presence of hmnaonium 
hydroxide and ammonium carbonate, by pyrogallol, by sticks 
of phosphorus, or by sodium hydrosulphite. 

The copper gauze method is very convenient, an absorp¬ 
tion pipette ta^ng up large quantities of oxygen without 
agitation; after the absorption the gas is freed from ammonia 
before measurement. If present in the gas. carbon monoiide 
is also absorbed by this reagent. '^iVhei? using phosphorus 
the temperature must not be below i5°‘C. or oxid&tion does 
not occur readily; the presence of certain gases has a similar 
inhibitive effect. ,The use of pyrogallol also has some 
disadvantages as, under cert^ conditions, carbon monoxide 
is evolved by the reagent. 

‘ Sodium hydrosulphite—used in weakly alkaline solution— 
is an energetic absorbent for oxygen and is free from the 
drawbacks of the other absorbents mentioned; it does nof;^ 
absorb carbon monoxide. When present in small quantities^ 
oxygen may be estimated colorimetrically by the red colot^ 
Jafion produced in a solution of pyrogallol or a mixtpejj|| 
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pyro-catechine,.’ferrous sulphate and alkali.in Mueous 
solution (Binder and Weiifland, Ber., (1913), 255). ' 

The purity of commercial osygen is best determined^ by 
absorption with one of the above njentionedi/absorbents, 
e.g. sodium hydrosulphite, and measurement of the small 
residue. Small quantities of carbon dioxide are readily 
determined by absorption with caustic soda, while hydrogen 
may be estimated by the Grisoumeter method. 
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Section III.—NITROGEN 


Properties of Nitrogen— Nitrogen is a colourless, odour¬ 
less and tasteless gas, the most important physical properties 
of which will be found in Table 12, pp. 53-5. The solubility 
in water is given in the following table:— 


Tempecature 

0 

10 

X 5 

20 

40 

C.c. of gas (measured atv 
N.T.P.) dissolved by 1 1 
c.c. of water under all 
pressure of l atm. ex-j 
elusive of water vapour. ) 

0*0239 

f 

0-0196 

i 

0*0179 

0-0164 

0-0118 


The variation of the mean specific heat with temperature 
has been found by Holbom and Henning (Annalen, ^4), 18 , 
(1905), 7139; 23 , (1907), 809) to follow the expression 
= 0'2350 + o'ooooigt between 0° and 1400° C. According 
to Crofts {Chcm. Soc. Trans., (1915), 290), C„=0'i677 -|- 
0’0000i4/, where Gt is the meah specific heat between t and 
I 5 ' 5 ° C. 

Liquid nitrogen is very mobile and quite colourless, with 
a refractive index (/in) of i'2053 ^ thee boiling point. Its 
^edfic heat is 0-43. For other properties see TaWes 12 (B) 
and 12 (C). 

Nitrogen is generally regarded as a very inactive element. 
To a very considerable extent, by comparison with such 
^ases as oxygen, this is true, since very few, if any, reactions 
are known in which ni1s:ogen enters into combination at the 
ordinary temperature. Given, however, the stimulus of high 
■5;<temperatures or of catalysts, nitrogen is capable of forming 
|,diiectly a great number of compounds. Thus, the endo-^ 
?! ;thermiccompotmd nitric oadecan be produced by heating 
to very high temperatures, and then rapidly chillirig*i: 
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while the exot&rmic compound ammonia is £asilyformed 
at a moderate temperaftire in the presence of a/suitable 
catalyst, especially at increased pressures. Nitrides are 
formed by direct combination with a krge numSer of metals 
and non-metals at high temperatures. 

According to recent experiments of Strutt, nitrogen can 
be obtained in an allotropic form known as " active nitrogen,” 
by the passage of an electric discharge, preferably with 
a condenser and spark gap in parallel, through nitrc^en at a 
pressure of a few mm. of mercury. A yellow glow is set 
up in the gas and persists for a period varying from several 
seconds to some minutes according to the conditions; the 
rate of disappearance of the glow rises with increase of 
pressure. While in this state, the nitrogen has the property 
of combining in the cold with various substances, e.g. with 
acetylene to form hydrocyanic acid, or with liquid mercury 
to form mercury nitride. No wmbination with oxygen or 
hydrogen has been observed up to the present. It is found 
that perfectly pure'nitrc^en does not give the glow, but its 
formation*is induced by the presence of minute amounts of 
various impurities, e.g. 0 013 % oxygen, o'ooi % methane, 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, ethylene, etc. 

For further information on this interesting subject, 
cf. Strutt, Ghent. Soc. Trans.,•{igiS), 200, aad^revious papers, 
also Lowry, Trans. Faraday Soc., 9 , (1913). 189. 


MAiUTACTHRE OF NITROGEN 

General.—^The production of nitrogen is a subject of 
great and increasit^ importance at the present time, chiefly 
in connection with the various synthetic processes for the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. In describing this subject 
it win be unnecessary to make mor^ than a passing allusicSi 
to such methods as depend on a direct separation of the 
constituents of the atmosphere, either by chemical or phyacal 
means, smce obviously ^that has been said with reference, 
,^to such methods under oxj^eiv applies also to the case of 
nitrogen; moreover, no extensive use appears to ha^e 



been n^de of such methods, with the hotabIe"" 1 SSiptiQh'of 
the liq™ air process. * 

(1) By the Fractionation of Liquid Air.— The manu¬ 
facture of nitrogen byj;his method, which is the only process 
worthy of consideration at the present time, if approximately 
pure nitr(^en be required in large quantities, has already been 
fully described (pp. 8i et seq.). 

( 2 ) By Direct Chemical Removal of the Oxygen 
from Air.— The processes coming under this heading may be 
divided into two dasses: (a) those depending on the alternate 
absorption and disengagement of oxygen; (i) those involving 
the absorption of oxygen with the formation of an oxidized 
compound which may be regenerated subsequently without ’ 
the production of free oxygen. 

(a) Practically all that has been said under “ Manufacture 
of Oxygen,” Section II., applies equally to nitrogen. The 
Brin process was the most important, but the nitrogen 
(cf. Price, B.P. 14213/03) does not appear ever to have been 
collected and purified technically. ‘ 

(b) Theonlyprocesswhichhas had any important indastrial 
application is that depending on the use of metallic copper, 
but as many interesting reactions are involved a few of the 
numerous patents may be mentioned here. 

We find reference to the preparation of nitrogen by passing 
air over heated iron sponge as early as 1869 (Spencer, B.P. 
3752/69). The use of copper turnings was proposed by e.g. 
Welton, B.P. 2559/79. Franke and Finke (B.P. 10718/12) 
used copper gauze, which was subsequently re^pced by 
methyl alcohol or water gas. According to the Cyanid- 
gesellschaft (D.R.P, 218671/12), two concentric retorts are 
employed for this purpose, jhe charge of one undeigoing 
oxidation, while that of the other is being reduced, heat- 
interchange thus being effected. 

On sitiiilflT lines is the process of the New York Nitrogen 
Co. (B.P. 17666/11) for removing the oxygen by means oi 
molten lead. The use of sulphur (Blagbum, B.P. 25535/08) 
ar phosphorus (Haddan, B.P. 24293/95) has also been 
i( 4 ;gested. Other inventors have protected the use of wet 



methods,' e.g. Wise (B.P.^ 4359 / 77 ) passes aie over* iron 
filings moistened with ferrous sulphate solution, ani Al^er 
(B.P. 1004/80) uses moist barium sulphide, etc. •Similarly 
Knecht, Perl and Spence in B.P.s 25532/11 and 25533/11, 
make nitrogen in the course of dissolving cellulose in aqueous 
ammonia and cupric hydroxide^ whde Elektrizitatswerk 
■Lonza, A. G. (D.R.P. 302671/16) passes air through a hot 
solution of ammonium sulphite. 

The “ Harcourt ” method of passing a mixture of air and 
ammonia over heated copper turnings forms an excellent 
means of preparing nitrogen on a semi-technical scale (cf. 
Hutton and Petaval {J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1904), 87; Marston, 
B.P. 19074/1900). It is important to use a considerable 
excess of ammonia (about twice the theoretical quantity), 
as otherwise, oxides of nitrogen are formed. After removal 
of ammonia, the nitrogen contains about 4 % of hydrogen, 
which can be easily eliminated by copper oxide, if necessary. 
Nitrc^n, prepared in this manner, costs about 17/- per 
1000 ft. 3 . 

In series of patents by the Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
Eudus u. Briinii^, the manufacture of nitrogen in the 
oxidation of ammonia is proposed; excess of air is avoided, 
nitrogen being obtained after separation of the oxides of 
nitrogen. If desired, nitrogerf may be addied,to keep down 
the temperature (B.P.s 3662/13, 28737/13, and 9974/14). 

Of these methods, the “ copper ” process appears to be 
the only one which h^sjhad any measure of technical success. 
Vertical cast-iron retorts are usually employed to contain the 
copper turnings or sponge; the retorts are heated to redness 
in an ordinary fumhce setting and are fed, alternately with 


air and water gas or other reducii^ medium. Thus, part of 
the plant of the American Cyanamide Co. is supplied with 
nitrogen by this process, the reductio^ being effected by the 
gas from the coke-oven plant installed in connection with the 
carbide production (cf. "Applications of Nitrogen ”). Accord¬ 
ing to Bucher (/. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 9 , 1917, 233), a 
temperature of 450° C. suffic# for the efficient conduct of the 
bneration. and a volume of about a'a ft.s in the retort 
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coBtalning fhe copper lummgs, ^avc an ouipux aunng th 
oxjjiatiV'i phase of some 200 ft.® per hour. It was fotmi 
important^to guard against the tendency of the coppe 
turnings to cement ft^ether and block the gas passage, b; 
the provision of adequate support among the turnin gs . 

Nitrogen results, in a jnore or less pure state, as a b ' 
product from a number of chemical processes, e.g. th( 
effluent from the chamber sulphuric add process, in the Brii 
process, in the manufacture of sodium carbonate by th( 
ammonia soda process (cf. p. 269), and also in the manu¬ 
facture of wood pulp by the sulphite process. 

The nitrogen present in products of combustion is dealt 
with in the next section. 

(3) From Producer Gas and Products of Combustion. 

—Since air consists of 79 % nitrogen, it is evident that in the 
combustion of carbonaceous matter, the reaction products, 
after separation of the water, will consist in laige proportion 
of nitrogen mixed with carbon dioxide, which gas iS very 
easily removed, or with carbon monoxide if the combustion 
be only partial as in air producer gas. It will bl cofivenient 
to deal separately with the nitrogen in the two cases. 

(a) Producer Gas .—Air producer gas contains some 
30 % carbon monoxide, the remainder being m ainl y nitrogen 
with a little hydtogen, methane, etc. A description will be 
found under “ Manufacture of Hydrogen ” (p. 205) of the 
production of hydrogen or mixtures of hydrogen ’ and 
nitrogen from producer gas throi^h^ fhe intermediary of 
formates. ‘ « 

{b) Products of Combu^ion.—In this case we have a some¬ 
what simpler proposition, the gas from 'which the nitrogen 
is to be isolated consisting of nitrogen, aqueous vapour, carbon 
^dioxide, with probably carbon monoxide or oxygen or both 
and perhaps small aihounts of sulphur compounds. The 
removal of the carbon monoxide and/or oxygen, has attracted 
the attention of a number of inventors, thus hance and 
Elworthy (B.P. 4409/06) complete the oxidation by passage 
^^Ver heated copper oxide ‘ the use of a heated mixture of ft . , 
metalhc oxide and the corresponding metal, e.g. cop|^| 




oxide and copper, is djimed by Frank and Card (B.p! 
16963/08), serving the purpose of removing carboi^onoKide 
and oxygen, either alone or separatdy. Aarording to 
Riedd (B.P. 20631/09), a small proportion of redudng gas 
is added to the products of combustion, the better to preserve 
the balance. The Brauif procass, founded on the above 
patent (cf. B.P. 22531/11), is used on the large scale in Berlin. 
The Kitzinger process, which is very similar, is stated to be 


used espedally for cyanamide production (cf. Chem. 
Trade J., 62 , (1918), 88). After some purification, the 
furnace gases containing a certain excess of oxygen, are passed 
with producer gas into a heated retort where the oxygen is 
removed. The carbon dioxide is absorbed by passing the 
cooled gases up towers fed with potash solution, the potash 
being r^enerated by heating the solution (cf. p. 264). 
Success is stated to depend on an outlet for the large quantity 
of carbon dioxide simultaneously produced. Harger (B.P.s 
28075/11 and 16855/12) advocates the use of a gas engine 
exhaust in order to secure a regular combustion, passing the 
gases oVer a catalyst, e.g. titaniferous bog iron ore, with or 
without use of the copper-copper oxide mixture, which 
may be employed at 100-200° C. under a pressure of about 
5 atmo^heres. The carbon dioxide is removed according 
to various known methods. * Other invefltojs make use of 


surface combustion to facilitate exact proportioning of the 
fuel and air, e.g. McCourt and Ellis (B.P. 25629/12), while 
Dreaper (B.P. I 2 ^af/i 5 ) adopts similar methods, but 
utilizes tl*e heat in the cyanamide or cyanide retorts for 
which the nitrogen is being manufactmed, cf. also Brownlee 
and Uhlinger (B.P.*5097/15). 

All the above processes are designed to produce, in the 
first instance, a mixture of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, the 
latter component being separated in J variety of ways. For 
a detailed discussion of the removal of carbon dioxide and 


other impurities, cf. p. 117; also for the isolation of the 
same, cf. p. 264. , 

(4) By Physical Methods (in the Gaseous State).-; 
®*^ently successful application of physical methods to 
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,1 the seffaratioh of the constituents of air by the liquid air pro- 
'ces^ ha^een described. For a discussion of other physical 
methods, “ Manufacture of Oxygen ” (p. 94). It may be 
mentioned tuat in the^production of hydrogen by the binde- 
Frank-Caro process, the cooling of the water gas to —200° C. 
entails the production of .large quantities of more or less 
pure nitrogen, about equal in volume to the hydrogen 
produced. 

( 5 ) By Direct Chemical Methods.—It should be 
pointed out that all the processes thus far described give, not 
pure nitrogen, but a product containing a certain proportion 
of argon as well as traces of the other rare gases. For 
example, nitrogen prepared by the liquid air process may 
contain up to about 0’5 % of argon; that by the majority 
of other methods, about i-2 %. There are few, if any, 
industrial applications in which absolute freedom from argon 
is essential.* It is, however, of interest to indicate briefly, 
possible methods of securii^ argon-free nitrogen on aTairly 
large scale. Such nitrogen is easily obtained from a large 
number of reactions, e.g. from solutions of ammohiachl salts, 
by passing ammonia over heated copper oxide, by the action 
of sulphur on cyanamide (Naef, B.P. 14607/12), etc. 


‘ Purification of Nitrogen 

Allusion has been made in the preceding pages toi the 
elimination of specific impurities »from nitrogen. It will, 
however, be of advantage to collect'-together methods of 
dealing with the different impurities likely to* occur in 
commercial nitrc^p, either in large or smaU concentrations. 

Purification from Carbon Monoxide.—Although many 
of the processes detailed under the Purification of hydrogen, 
ure equally applicable ^o the case of nitrogen, it is obwously 
much cheaper to efiefSt the desired operation by heated 


* Argon content is of considerable importance in such cases as the. 
aMonia where the reactants, nitrogen and hydrogen, are' 
circuUted rontmnously over a catalyst in a closed system. Any argnn. 
W^nt rapidly accumulates and*lowers the output of the plant 
fanbus, m proportion to its concentration and necessitates btowing off 
gases to waste. Similar considerations apply in cyanamide prodyr^Bl^,^ 
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copper oade (cf. p. ii<^, and subsequent removal *0! the 
carbon dioxide produced! 

Purification from Carbon Dioxide. —A account 

of the different methods of removing aarbon dioM^ in large 
or small quantities from hydrogen, will be found on p. 209 
(cf. also p. 161). All these methods, of course, apply equally 
to nitrogen. 

Purification from Oxygen.— The removal of small 
quantities of oxygen is effected conveniently with heated, 
metallic copper, etc. (cf. p. 113), or, if the presence of a little 
reducing gas is not detrimental, by the addition of a slight 
excess of hydrogen or other reducing gas, and passage over 
a heated catalyst, e.g. platinized pumice, etc. 

Purification from Sulphur Compounds. —In this 
connection, reference may be made to the information given 
on p. 210, relating to the purification of hydrogen. All these 
methods are applicable to nitrogen, with the exception of the 
Carpenter catalytic ^hydrogenation method. 

Comparison of Costs of Production and Purity 
attainable by the Different Processes 

Nitrogen can be manufactured on a large scale, say 
10,000-20,000 ft.®/hr., at a cost (pre-war) not greatly- 
exceeding -/6 per 1000 ft. 3 iddusive of capitjd charges. On 
a smaller scale the cost of production will be higher, say i/- 
per Togo ft.®. The copper process is more expensive. 

As regards purity, reference has been made to the argon 
content oa p. 116. liquid air nitre^en usually contains some 
0'5 % oxygen and up to about 0'5 % argon. 

Applications of Nitrogen—Nitrogen Fixation 

The only important industrial consumption of nitrogen 
is in connection with the fixation ef free nitrogen. It il 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of this rela- -; 
, tively new branch of chemical technology. The manufacture •• 
of explosives without the use of Chile saltpetre, has occupied^ 
. the attention of beUigerenfftountries durii^ the war, and the i 
^w^would have been impossible in Germany but for tlie:; 
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recentedvances in the synthetic production of ammonia and 
nitric aoW : the manufacture of aftificial fertilizers in peace 
time, is \)f almost equal, if Iras sensational, national 
importance' >■ 

A brief description will be given of the chief processes 
involving the use of free nitrogen. The arc process, which 
depends on the combination of the constituents of the 
atmosphere under the influence of a high-tension arc, does 
not necessitate any preliminary separation of the nitrogen 
and oxygen. 

Nitrogen is sold in this country in grey painted cylinders, 
under a pressure of 120 atms.; there is, as yet, no great 
demand for nitrogen in this form. 

(a) Cyanamide Process.—The inception of this important 
process is due to the researches of Frank and Caro, about 
1895. It depends on the direct absorption of free nitrogen 
by calcium carbide when heated to 1000-1100° C. Re¬ 
action does not occur under these conditions with the.pure 
carbide, but proceeds readily with the 6ommercial product. 

CaCa -f- Nj = Ca=N-N^ -t- C ' ‘ 

This compound, known as cyanamide or “nitrolim,” 
is stable in diy air and is valuable as a fertilizer; as a source 
of ammonia, whici is easily produced by hydrolysis with 
steam under prksure; in the production of cyanides, and in 
the production of various dye-stuffs; in the manufacture of 
urea; in explosives; case hardening media, etc. 

The usual method of effecting the^feaction is to raise 
the temperature of a relatively small charge of powdered 
calcium carbide, contained in a lagged closed vessel, to a high 
temperature by m 4 ans of an electrically-heated carbon rod, 
and to supply nitrogen, wh&eupon the exothermic reaction 
propagates itself slowly, through the mass, the entire opera¬ 
tion occupying some ^0-40 hours. It is important that 
the nitrcgen should be free from water and oxygen, which 
Would react with the carbide and cyanamide respectively. 
The product usually contains some 20 % nitrogen; pure 
OBCN2 contains 35 % nitrogen. A little calcium carbide 
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(about I %) is tfeually left unchanged in the jyoducl^ and, 
to make transport safe, ft removed by partial hy^ation; 
for agricultural purposes, the powder is oiled t^ninirflize 
its dusty propensities. One of the c(jief drawb^ks to the 
use of the cyanamide process in this country, is the high 
power consumption as compared with the Haber and Cyanide 
processes (cf. p. 121). With cheap water power, on the 
other hand, the conditions are more favourable. The first 
plant was erected at Piano d’Orte in 1905 ; there are many 
plants in Norway (particularly at Odda), at Niagara, in 
Switzerland, Germany, etc. 

Some 200,000 tons of cyanamide were produced in 
1914 ; in 1917, the production in Germany alone is stated to 
have been 886,000 tons (=5400 x 10® ft.® nitrogen), while 
similar extensions have taken place in other coimtries; 
according to MarseUi, the world production in 1916 was 
981,500 tons (Chem. Trade J., 63 , (1918), 182). 

The nitrogen for cyanamide production was at first made 
by the copper proafSs, but is now mostly produced by the 
cheaper liquid air process; the American Cyanamide Co., 
however, operates part of its plant by the copper process, 
the reduction of the oxide being effected by the coke oven 
gases from the coke plant in connection with the carbide 
manufacture (cf. p. 113). * ^ 

The cyanamide plant in contemplation b^ the American 
Air‘Nitrates Corporation during the war, was to produce 
350,000 tons of cyananiide per annum, a power plant of 
60,000 K.^W. being necessary. 

(6) The Synthesis of Ammonia.— An account of this 
process will be given imder the applications of hydrogen. 
The probable consumption of nitrogen for this purpose in 
Germany at the end of the war* was of the order of at least 
3000 million ft.® per annum or about^50,ooo ft.®/hr. Refei* 
ence has already been made (p. 116J to the influence of the 
argon content in this {^plication of nitrc^en. 

(c) The Formation of Metallic Nitrides.— There are 
a number of processes for Hie production of different nitrides 
by direct combination of nitrc^en. Chief of these is the 
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* Seipejc procgss, whid/^ends on the action of nitre^en on 
a mixture of bauxite (impure alumina) and carbon at a. 
teiftperA^re of about 1800° C. 

AiA + 3C + N2 = 2AIN + 3C0 

Most of the silica of the bauxite is volatilized. The 
process is carried out in rotary furnaces, electric resistance 
heating being employed; it is apparently not necessary to 
use pure nitrogen, air producer gas, which contains about 
60 % nitrogen, being adequate. With bauxite, a product 
containing 20-26 % nitrogen is obtained, while pure 
alumina gives the pure nitride containing 34 %. The process 
is best used in conjimction with the production from bauxite 
of pure alumina for the manufacture of aluminium by 
electrolysis. Thus, the nitride on decomposition with 
alkalis yields ammonia and sodium aluminate if caustic 
soda be employed; by precipitation of alumina from the 
latter, a very pure product is secured. 

Large scale operations are being ckrried out in Savoy • 
by the Sodete Generale des Nitrures. A Claude nitrogen 
plant, with a capadty of about 10,000 ft. 3 /hr., was recently 
put down for this purpose. There are a number of patents, 
many by the Badische Atulin & Soda Fabrik, dealing with 
the addition of pther nitrida-formii^ substances to the 
alumina and al^o with the use of other nitrides in the place 
of aluminium nitride. • 

(d) The Direct Production of»Cyanides.—There have 
been many proposals for the fixatioii‘of nitrt^qu by the 
production of cyanides; thus, if barium carbonate mixed with 
carbon be treated with nitrogen at a temperature of about 
1400° C., barium cyanide results and on treatment with, 
steam gives barium hydroxide and ammonia. The only 
process, however, whi(^ has offered any real prospect of 
being worked on a Ihrge scale is that due to Bucher 
(loc. cit, p. 113), which has recently attracted considerable 
attention in the United States. It depends on the 
action of a mixture of sc^um carbonate, carbon and ay 
small quantity of iron, which acts as a catalyst, on airproducwj 
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gas at a temperature of about 920'^., with the production 
of sodium cyanide. ® , 

The product can be converted into ammonify 4 f deSred, 
with regeneration of the sodium cartvonate and iron. 

This process holds out promise of great advantage over 
most of the other nitrog^ fixation processes, on account of 
its crudity ; no electric power is required and pure nitrogen 
is unnecessary. On the other hand, the necessity of external 
heating of retorts to the requisite high temperature, combined 
with the corrosive properties of the reactants at high temper¬ 
atures, makes transition from a semi-technical scale to lai^e 
scale working difficult. 

(e) The Hausser Process.—^This process depends on the 
production of oxides of nitrogen on the explosion of com¬ 
pressed fuel gas-air mixtures (cf. p. 107). 

Comparison of the Power Requirements in various 
Nitrogen Fixation Processes.—Before leaving the con¬ 
sideration of this very important subject, it will be interesting 
to give some approximate figures for the relative power 
requiiements of the different processes described above, in 
terms of 96 % nitric acid as ultimate product. Where 
ammonia is the immediate product, nitric add is obtained 
by oxidation according to the Ostwald or alhed processes. 



Arc process. 

Cyanamide 

1 process. 

Habei process. 

Serpek process. 

Power required per)! 
ton 96 % nitric) 
acid. K.W. years) 

I'So 

0-38 

0'050 

0'2 


Cf. Parsons, J. Ind. Eng. Chetn., (1917), 829. 

As regards the costs of production, fhe following may be 
taken as an indication of the rdative values of the processes. 
(Norton.) \ • 

Cost per ton of 100 % nitric add— 

(а) from Chile nitrate at 1914 rates .. . ■ £zo 

(б) by the Arc process with power at o‘o685d./K.W.H. £12 

(c) by the Cyanamiie process . 

{i) by the Haber process. ^£7 
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Other Application. — Considerable "quantities of 
nitrogen,.small in comparison with the amounts used in 
conn'ection^th the above processes, are utilized in the filling 
of “ half-wmt ” electric lamps, although nitrogen is rapidly 
being replaced by the more effective argon. The advantage 
of a certain amount of gas (about J atm.) in the bulb is that 
the filament can be run at a temperature 400-600° C. 
higher, with consequent marked increased efficiency, without 
producing “ blackening ” of the bulb. 

Nitrogen is used for the storage and transfer from one 
vessel to another of highly inflammable liquids like petrol. 

High temperature mercury thermometers are filled with 
compressed nitrc^en. 

Estimation and Testing of Nitrogen 

In view of its inertness towards reagents at the ordinary 
temperature, nitrogen is usually estimated by difference, 
i.e. by determination of the residue after removal of other 
gases. Oxygen, carbon dioxide and cafbon monoxide are 
readily estimated separately by the methods described jinder 
the individual gases. In admixture with hydrogen or other 
combustible gas, nitrogen is usually estimated by passing 
the gas over copper oxide when hydrogen, say, is removed 
and a residue of nitfc^en remains. Mixtures with hydrogen 
lend themselves AfeU to physical methods of analysis. Occa¬ 
sionally it is necessary actually to absorb nitrogen in order 
to determine the content of rare ga^es; in such cases, the 
absorption is best effected by metallic c'dTcium (cf. Sieverts, 
Z. Ehktrochm., (1916), 15) or by calcium carbide. 

• 
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Section IV.—THIT RARE GASES OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE 


General. —^The discovery of argon by the brilliant work 
of Ramsay and Rayleigh, has led to the rapid development 
of our knowledge of these minor constituents of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Recently there have arisen certain applications 
which confer on them the right to be termed “ industrial ” 
gases. It is interesting to recapitulate the approximate 
volume percentages present in the atmosphere. 


Argon 

Neon 

Helium* .. 
Krypton .. 

Xenon 

Niton 

Thorium emanation 


0-93236 % 
o-ooi8i % 

0-00054 % 

0-0000049 % 
0-00000059 % 

very minute amounts. 


History of the Discovery of the^Rare Ga^es.—In 
1892, certain discrepancies were noticed by Rayleigh between 
“ chemical ” nitrogen and nitrogen produced by removal of 
oxygen from the atmojj)here, the former being some 0-5 % 
lighter than the latlsr. 

Two years later Ramsay carried out experiments on the 
treatment of air, after removal of oxygen, with heated 
magnesium which absorbs the nitrogeh. A reduction to 
i/8oth of the original volume was effected, and the density 
increased to 16-1 (O2 = 16); by furUjer treatment the density 
rose to 19-038. It was at first thbvght that the new gas, 
which resisted the action of magnesium, bore the same 
relation to nitrogen as ozone does to oxygen, but by gradual 
accumulation of evidenos, it was established that a new* 
element had been isolated. . 
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At,this ppint, RamSSy and Rayleigh cafried out experi¬ 
ments on a larger scale, with tht method originally used 
by CaveiWish, viz. of removing nitrogen by combination 
with the o^gen of thf air under the influence of an electric 
discharge. A high-tension arc was run (using about 800 
watts), in a 50-litre flask of which the inner surface was washed 
by a continuous fountain oi caustic soda solution, the flask 
being supplied with a mixture of air and oxygen. Absorption 
took place at the rate of about 20 litres per hour. The 
process, if desired, can be pushed to completion, but the 
final concentration is better effected by other methods. 
The above investigators also employed the method of passing 
atmospheric nitrogen over a mixture of metallic magnesium 
and quicklime (originally used by Maquenne, Comptes Rend., 
121, (1895), 114), heated to bright redness. 

In 1889, it was found by Hillebrand that a certain mineral, 
Cl^veite, on heating evolved a gas resembling nitrogen. 
Hearing of this, it occurred to Ramsay that the gas might 
be argon. On carrying out experiments, however, the gas 
was found to be not argon, but a new gas, which was subse¬ 
quently (1894) termed “helium." Further researches on 
the fractionation of liquid air, which was just becoming 
available on a fairly large scale (cf. p. 69), led to the 
isolation of neon, krypton and xenon. 

4 

Argon 

Occurrence.— Argon is present .to the extent of 0-93 % 
in the atmosphere; it occurs in mineral ^nngs {e.g. tte gases 
from the Wildbad hot springs contain I'sfi % argon and 
071 % helium), in meteorites, and in a few rare minerals 
such as malacone (3(Zr02.Si02)H20). 

Manufacture.— Reference has already been made to 
tte preparation of aigoq by the action of magnesium inixed 
with quickhme on atnfbspheric nitrogen—it is important 
that the lime used should be free from hydrate and carbonate, 
as otherwise serious explosions may result. Metallic calcium 
can also be used with good e^ect. 

• A method which appears to be more suited than most 
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for technical operations qpi a moderate scale, dipends’on the 
absorption of nitrogen by calcium carbide. According to 
Fischer and Ringe [Ber., 41 , (1908), 2017), cf. afeo, Fischer 
and Hahnel, ih., 43 , (1910), 1435, sfir was passed into an 
iron retort heated to about 800° C. and containing calcium 
carbide mixed with about 10,% calcium chloride which 
facilitates the absorption at this comparatively low temper¬ 
ature (cf. the " Manufacture of Cyanamide,” p. 118). The 
nitrogen is absorbed with the formation of cyanamide while 
the oxj’-gen is partly fixed as carbonate, some carbon monoxide 
being also formed. The retort was first exhausted, then 
heated up and air admitted until no further absorption 
was observed; the contents of the retort were then circu¬ 
lated in the sequence—copper oxide—caustic potash— 
sulphuric acid—phosphorus pentoxide—^pump—gas-holder— 
retort—until absorption was complete. Some ii litres 
of fairly pure argon were thus made in two days with a charge 
of 7 kilos, of calciqm carbide. The chief drawback to the 
process is the fact that the residue of carbide -f cyanamide 
is ver/ difficult to remove from the retort. 

It is obvious that in the manufacture of cyanamide on the 
large scale, large quantities of argon must be produced in a 
concentrated state, particularly if the nitrogen be prepared 
by the copper process, an<f many thou^hnds of cubic feet 
of highly concentrated argon are sold annually by the 
American Cyanamide Co., for lamp-filling purposes (cf. 
Washburn, Chm-» 112 , (1915), 29). For similar 
procedure in-the fixation of atmospheric nitrc^en as cyanide, 
cf. Bucher, B.P. 4667/13. 

Residues froni the synthetic production of ammonia, 
and from direct nitric acid jnanufacture using oxygen- 
enriched ail, with closed circulatory systems, are also possible 
sources of argon. For the latter Stance cf. Norsk Hydro 
Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, B.P. 100099/16, according 
to which the circulation is so conducted that the percentage 
of rare gases is maintained at about 10 %. < 

A convenient method of making argon in the laboratory ; 

. d^^^ds on the high ajgon content of commercial “ liqmd • 
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air ” (kygen,' whicli often contaii^ some 2-3 % argon and 
but,little, nitrogen. For example, Claude (Comptes Rend., 
151 , (191^ 752) describes apparatus for the preparation 
of argon at a rate of 'about 5 litres/hr. from 96 % oxygen, 
passing the same over heated copper and through an iron 
tube containing magnesium, and heated to redness. 

On similar lines is the patent (F.P. 473985/14) of the 
Griesheim-Elektron Co., according to which oxygen as above 
is burnt with the correct proportion of hydrogen either with 
a flame in a water-cooled vessel, or in the presence of a 
catalyst, e.g. copper. A detailed description of a method 
based on this process, is given by Bodenstein and Wachem- 
heim (Ber., 51 , (1918), 265). "Biquid air” oxygen is 
burnt with hydrogen in a small quartz combustion chamber. 
After cooling to remove steam, the exit gases are led through 
a sensitive rate gauge, and the respective streams of oxygen 
and hydrogen are adjusted to give the minimum final gas 
stream, indicating that the proportions are correct. The 
argon is freed from traces of oxygen or hydrogen by passing 
through heated copper and copper oxide, and finally nitrogen 
is removed by an iron tube containing calcium turnings 
heated electrically to 600*" C. Even in the laboratory it 
is possible to make argon at a rate of about 0‘5 litres per 
hour. ( 

For isolating argon in really laige quantities, the fraction¬ 
ation of liquid air probably offers the most promise. Remem¬ 
bering that the boiling point of argbn lies between those of 
nitrogen and oxygen, it will be understood that the inter¬ 
mediate fractions will be rich on argon, and various patents 
relate to the efieetive separation of the argon, mostly 
depending on a further fractionation in a separate column 
(cf. Claude, B.P. 3326/n; Einde, B.P. 24735/14; Filippo, 
Schoonenberg & Naai^oze Vennootschap Philips Metal 
Glodamp-fabrik, B.P. 101860/16; Fonda, (Gen. Elec. Co.), 
U.S.P. 1211125/17; Claude, Comptes Rend., 166 , (1918), 
492). Blockages are sometimes caused in liquid air plant 
by the separation of solid argon, which may lead to explosions 
on incautious heating to remove the obstruction. The final 
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concentration of the argon (e.g. oxygen+*20 %*argon) 
separated by the liquid air process may, -of course, be com¬ 
pleted by any of the above-mentioned processes, e.g. by 
combustion with hydrogen. • 

It must be remembered that the gas referred to above 
as argon, means in most eases admixture of the whole of the 
rare gases of the atmosphere. This obtains with chemical 
means, but when made from liquid air a certain selection 
takes place. 

As regards purification, this is most readily accomplished 
by treatment with metallic calcium or with lithium (Schloe- 
sing) for the removal of small quantities of nitrogen, and 
by fractional distillation or selective absorption with cooled 
charcoal (see below) for freeing from the other rare gases. 

Properties and Applications.—Argon in common with 
the other rare gases, is distinguished from most other per¬ 
manent gases by chemical inertness, and by monatomicity. 
Its chief physical constants will be found on pp. 53-55. 

According to Kistiakowsky (1897), argon has the property 
of diiftisirife through caoutchouc some 100 times as fast as 
carbon dioxide; according to Dewar (1918), however (cf. 
p. 10), its rate is slower. On passage of the electric 
discharge through the rarefied gas, a brilliant red colour is 
obtained with continuous cuwent; the colour of the discharge 
may be blue, however, under certain electrical conditions, 
e.g." with oscillatory currents. The change from red to blue 
is effected when usjng a«continuous current by the incidence 
of Herzijn waves, a*nd an argon-filled Geissler tube may be 
used as a detector for electric waves. The spectrum is 
not very characteristic except when ^ the gas is fairly 
pure, and is thus not of much assistance in detecting 
the presence of argon in nitrogen. A good criterion of the 
purity is to be found in the measurement of the dielectric 
cohesion. ' 

Argon shares with the other rare gases the property 
of ofiering a low resistance to the passage of an electric ^ark ; 
the value is increased to ilbout^jJ times by the presence of 
I % air or other impurity. It has been observed that *t 
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low pressured, spluttering of the electrodes is more marked 
in the electric discharge in argon than in diatomic gases, 
and at a pressure of about 0’005-i mm., argon causes a 
marked E(hson effect in incandescent lamps, with increased 
blackening. At higher pressures its action is quite different. 

Reference has already been made to the use of nitrogen 
in the “ half-watt ” metal filamentlamp (p. 122). Increasing 
quantities of argon are now being employed, both alone 
and in admixture with nitrogen, for this purpose. The 
proportion of argon in admixture with nitrogen for lamp 
filhng may be estimated (Hamburger and Filippo, Z. angew. 
Chem., 28 , (1915), 75) by comparing the vapour pressure 
on cooling in Uquid air, with the pressures shown by standard 
mixtures. 


Neon 

Occurrence.—Neon occurs with the other rare gases 
in the atmosphere and also in mineral springs. In the 
atmosphere it is present to the extent of o'ooiS % being, 
next to argon, the chief constituent of the inert gas fraction. 

Isolation.—The most convenient method of isolating 
neon is by the separation from air, either entirely by physical 
means or by physical treatment of the residue of inert gases 
produced by the chemical removal of the nitrogen and 
oxygen. Thus, neon was discovered by Ramsay in 1898 by 
the fractional distillation of crude argon. 

According to Claude (B.P. 22316/09), neon and helium 
are separated in the fractionation of Hquid air, by.effecting 
the further fractionation of the last portions of the nitrogen 
fraction, i.e. the most difficultly hquefiable portions, which, 
still under pressure, are liquefied in a spiral cooled by the 
released and liquefied nitrogen. The “ backward return ” 
is used here as in oxygen and nitrc^en production. It is 
possible in this way to 6btain a gas containing some 50 % 
neon. 

The further purification of the neon is best effected by 
fractional sorption with charcoal. It was shown by Dewar 
that at —100° C., argon, krypton and zenon are absorbed, 
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while neon and helium can mostly^ be pumped off (cf. 

B. P.s 13638/04, 7808/05).* By further treatment at —180° 

C. , the neon in turn is mostly absorbed, and nearly pure 
helium can be pumped off. On warming up the neon is 
disengaged in a fairly pure state. The purification is best 
followed by the density (cf. Table 12(A), p. 53). 

Separation from helium can also be effected by cooling 
in liquid hydrogen, when the neon solidifies, while the 
helium (B.P.—269° C.) can be pumped off (Dewar, Roy. Soc. 
Proc., 67 , (1901), 329; 68, (1901), 362). According to Collie 
and Patterson, the passage of an electric discharge through 
hydrogen is accompanied by the formation of traces of neon. 
Measurement of the dielectric cohesion is a good test of the 
purity. 

Properties and Applications.—In the electric discharge 
tube, neon gives a brilliant orange pink incandescence; by 
means of the spectrum, the presence of neon in o‘i c.c. of 
air can be detected. Neon has a very low dielectric cohesion, 
and is much less riadily absorbed by the electrodes in a 
dischaige >ube than most other gases. It is on account of 
these characteristics that the chief application of neon 
arises, viz. its use for the Moore lamp. This lamp consists 
of a long glass electric discharge tube, c.g. 20 ft. in length and 
about if ins. to 2 ins. in diameter, filled with neon to a 
pressure of about 2 mm. of mercury. ’ 

Using a potential difference of about 1000 volts and a 
current of 0’94 ampere, la spherical candle power of about 
1300 is obtained. Tilis is equivalent to a power consumption 
of 072 watt/mean spherical candle power, or O'q including 
the losses in the transformer. The power factor is about 
0'8. In order to minimize the trouble experienced by 
absorption at the electrodes, very large cylindrical hollow 
copper electrodes are used, e.g. 6 cm'.^ 2‘5 cm. By keeping 
the current density down to i amp.*/ioo cm.*, a life of 400 
hours or more can be obtained (cf. Claude, Comptes Rend., 
151 , (1910), 1122; 152 , (1911), 1377 ; Langmuir and Orange, 
Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng., (i 9 i 5 ). 1913. 1935 )- The colour effect 
can be corrected by using contiguous tubes containing 
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hydrogen. Using nitrogen in the discharge tube, some three 
times the potential difference is required, and only one-third 
the light is produced. In the case of a neon-filled tube, 
the intensity of the light is greatly reduced by the presence 
of nitrogen. 

Neon is manufactured in Paris on a scale sufficient to 
fill some 1000 tubes of looo candle power, i.e. about i ft.^ 
of neon, per diem. A liquid air plant producing 1750 ft.® 
of oxygen per hour, is stated to yield some 3’5 ft.^ neon per 
diem. 

Neon tubes can be used for the detection of Herzian waves. 

Helium 

Occurrence.—Allusion has already been made to 
Ramsay’s discovery of helium in 1894, by the ignition of 
cteveite. Its presence in other minerals containing radio¬ 
active elements, e.g. uranium and thorium, was subsequently 
discovered. Such minerals are fergusonite, samarskite, 
monazite sand, etc. It was discovered by Soddy in 1903, 
that helium is a product of the disintegration of rhdio^active 
bodies, the alpha particle shot off in such disintegration 
being, in fact, a charged helium atom. 

The presence of helium in minerals has been the subject 
of much discu^ica by worker* in radio-activity, the chief 
interest centering round the physical or chemical state of the 
helium in the mineral. Since the gas is only slowly expdled 
by heating, etc., the possibility «f chemical combination 
seemed not out of the question. It vvas, however’, demon¬ 
strated that practically all the helium could be liberated by 
very fine subdivision of the mineral; it "appears, therefore, 
that the gas is imprisoned^ in very fine cavities, under a 
pressure of the order of 200 atmospheres. 

‘ Helium also occurs id the atmosphere (isolated by Kayser 
in 1895), in the sea, in meteorites, in the hotter stars, in 
mineral waters, e.g. the gases from the Bath springs contain 
0’i2 % helium, and those from the Wildbad springs 071 %. 
and in natural gas, which contains up to about i % helium 
.(Jf. Cottrell, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1919), 121 T.), 
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Manufacture.—ProJ)ably the ni^t convinient Inethod 
of preparing helium is from one of the above-mentjpned 
minerals. The elimination may be effected by heating the 
mineral to redness in an iron tubi which has first been 
evacuated, or freed from air by displacement with carbon 
dioxide. A temperature of ^000-1200° C. gives better 
results, a porcelain tube being used. Alternatively, the 
mineral may be heated with sulphuric acid, which treatment 
gives twice the yield obtained on heating alone, but has the 
disadvantage of being very slow; or it may be fused with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate in a hard glass tube. With the 
sulphuric acid treatment, 100 grams of cl^veite yield some 
500 c.c. of helium, which is obtained in a fairly pure state 
after removal of the carbon dioxide. The cost of production 
in this way is about £i per litre. 

Purification from neon and argon is described under 
“Neon,” the helium resisting sorption and liquefaction; the 
charcoal method gjves the best results. Hydrogen may be 
separated in a similar way by reason of its greater sorption 
by chtirco'al at liquid air temperatures. Nitrogen and hydro¬ 
gen may be removed by the action of metallic magnesium 
plus quicklime and of copper oxide respectively. 

Properties and Applications.—Helium is the most 
difficultly liquefiable of sill known gaSesj and was first 
liquefied by Kammerlingh Onnes (Comptes Rend., 147 , 
(1508), 421), the requisite cooling being effected by the 
evaporation of liquid hj-drogen under reduced pressure. 

Under the influence of the electric discharge, a brilliant 
yellow incandescence is obtained. As in the case of argon, 
a helium discharge tube may be used /or the detection of 
electric waves (Dorn, Annalen,l4], 16 , (1905), 784). 

Next to hydrogen, helium is the lightest gas known, the 
weight of one litre at N.T.P. bein^ O'lySs gram. The uSe 
of helium for filling balloons has been proposed on account 
of its non-inflammability, and its high lifting power, which' 
is 92 % of that of hydrogen (cf. p. 233). Other advan- . 
t^es are the possibility of increasing the buoyancy by-' 
’electrical or other heating, and the lower rate of diffusion 
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througfi the Walloon fabric. Duriijg the war, a process of 
isolation of helium from natural gas by fractional distillation, 
has been worked out in America. It is stated that plants 
have been erected with'an output of 50,000 ft.^day of 93% 
helium, at a cost of about £20 per 1000 ft.^ (Chem. Trade 
/., 64 , (1919), 99; Nature,,i 02 , ('1919), 487; Cottrell, loc. 
cit., p. 130). 

Kkypton and Xenon 

Occurrence.—Krypton and xenon were discovered by 
Ramsay in the dregs from some 30 litres of liquid air. They 
are present in very small proportions in the atmosphere 
(cf. Table 15), also in mineral springs, mine gases, etc. 

Isolation and Properties.—Krypton and xenon are 
most conveniently isolated by the method proposed by 
Dewar {Roy. Soc. Proc., 68, (1901), 362), which depends on 
the fractional condensation of these, the most easily conden¬ 
sible of the permanent gases of the atmosphere. A tube 
packed with glass wool is cooled in liquid air, and air drawn 
through at a sufficiently reduced pressure to prevent conden¬ 
sation of other constituents. Krypton, xenon and a little 
argon are deposited on the glass wool in the solid form. 
The two elements can be separated owing to the difference 
in their vapour pressures at the temperature of liquid air, 
krypton 17 mm.^ xenon o'i7 mm.; the former can thus be 
pumped off, leaving the xenon. Charcoal may be employed 
at about —120° C. in a similar planner (Valentier and 
Schmidt, Sitzungsber. Kgl. Preuss. Akad'. ITiss,, 38 , (1905), 
8ib). 

Under the influence of the electric discharge, krypton 
gives a pale violet dnd xenon a sky-blue colour. There are 
at present no special applications for these gases. 

' Niton 

Radium emanation or niton represents the first stage in 
the disintegration of radium, and has been shown to belong 
to the group of inert monatomic gases, having all the 
5 ' characteristics of a true gas. c It is present in minute amount 
. in the atmosphere, together with thorium emanation. It 
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is slowly converted into helium with\crease co thr^ times 
its original volume, its *“ period of dec^ ’’ (to half value) 
being 3’8 days. • 

Niton exhibits a characteristic spectrum, like the other 
rare gases. Owing to its radio-active nature, niton is used 
to a considerable extent^ though necessarily in very minute 
quantity, in the treatment of cancer, etc. For further 
details of this interesting element, reference must be made 
to works on radio-activity. 
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Section V. — OZONE 


Occurrence.—Ozone occurs in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere, particularly in the upper strata. This distri¬ 
bution can be explained by the action of ultra-violet light, 
which is known to produce ozone, and which is largely 
absorbed before reachmg the lower layers of the atmo¬ 
sphere. A considerable amount of work on this question 
has been carried out by Pring [Roy. Soc. Proc., 90 , A, (1904), 
204), who found that at an altitude of 7000 ft. the concen¬ 
tration was o‘ooo25 % t>y volume (o'oos gram/m.^), and 
at 11,700 ft., 0-00047 %• 

Ozone is sometimes present in mineral waters, e.g. to the 
extent of 0'2 c.c./litre of water. 

The presence of ozone in the upper strata of the atmo¬ 
sphere is of interest in connection with tlie colour of the sky 
on account of the blue colour of ozone. The amount present 
in the atmosphere at the surface of the earth, never exceeds 
o'ooooi %. Evgp( 5 tation of water is operative in the produc¬ 
tion of small quantities of ozone. 

Properties.—Ozone is a permanent gas of which tlie 
physical properties will be found on pj). 53,6. It has a faint 
blue colour and a powerful and characteristic odouv which 
renders possible its detection by smell at a dilution of the 
order of 0-0002 % (Pring), while quite small concentrations 
have an irritant action on the raucous membrane. 

Ozone is an allotropic modification of oxygen, consisting 
of‘three atoms of oxygpn. Its constitutional formula is 
probably 0 = 0 = 0 . Its production from oxygen is strongly 
endothermic, thus— 

3O2 = 2O3 — 68,000 calories 

t 

^ike all endothermic gases, ozone is only stable at a very 
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Ugii teiHperaliure. 'thus, according "Vl the t^ernsl* Heat 
Theorem (Nernst, Z. l^ektrochem., 9 , \1903), 891), the 
equilibrium in oxygen would be about 10 % at a temperature 
of 6640° C., whereas at 3230° C. the ^corresponding value is 
I % and at 2183° C., O'l %. Consequently ozone is in a con¬ 
dition of metastability under ordinary conditions. At the 
ordinarj' temperature, however, the rate of decomposition is 
fairly slow. At 100° C. the decomposition is relatively rapid, 
while at 300° C. it is practically instantaneous. Conversion 
into oxygen is accelerated by the presence of various catalysts 
such as metallic oxides, chlorine, etc. According to Chapman 
and Jones {Chem. Soc. Trans., (1910), 2463; (1911), 1811) 
the rate of decomposition is unaffected by the presence of 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide and possibly water vapour. 

As a consequence of the above characteristics, ozone has 
very powerful oxidizing properties, generally furnishing one 
atom of free oxygen, the volume remaining constant, e.g. 
in the action on potassium iodide in solution, with liberation 
of iodine— 

2KI + O3 + H2O = 2KOH + O2 +12 

On the other hand, in some reactions, all three atoms of 
oxygen enter into combination, as, e.g. in the absorption of 
ozone by turpentine or oil of cinnamon. *• 

In the presence of water, ozone attacics many metals. 
Thus, the properties of mercury are completely modified by 
the action of a i^ere trace of ozone, the metal becoming 
drossy, Josing its bonvex surface and adhering to glass. 
Similarly, most organic substances are rapidly oxidized; e.g. 
indiarubber cannot be employed in contact with ozonized 
air. Paraflin wax or concentrated sulphuric acid may be 
used as a lute. 

By reason of its unstable natifre, ozone has never betn 
isolated in a state of even approximate purity in the gaseous 
state. The highest concentration which has been realized 
in the gaseous state, in oxygen, is some 28 % by weight 
( = 22 % by volume). Xadeqburg (Ber.,ii, (1898), 2508, 
2830), however, by careful fractionation in the liquid state, 
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obtained anUxygg^^zone mixture containing about 86 % 
ozone, on the asstlmption that the formula is O3. 

There is, however, considerable doubt as to the correctness 
of this assumption, thus Harries (Ber., 45 , (1912), 936; Liebig's 
Anmlen, 390 , (1912), 235) considers that one-third or more 
of the “ ozone ” is reallj' O4 or possibly Oj. This conclusion 
is based on a study of the constitution of certain ozonides. 
By the action of ordiiiar}' ozone, two distinct classes of 
ozonides are produced, one of which corresponds to the 
addition of O4. On washing the crude ozonized gas with 
dilute caustic soda solution, the so-called “ oxozone,” i.e. 
O4, Oj, etc., is removed and a single ozonide results. Sir 
Joseph Thompson has shown that at least nine substances 
are formed by the passage of an electric discharge in oxygen 
{Chcm. News, 103 , (1911), 265). 

Liquid ozone has a dark blue colour, is not very mobile, 
and is more magnetic than liquid oxygen. It is a 
dangerous substance, as in contact with organic matter 
it explodes violently. The solid substance has not been 
described. 

Ozone has a characteristic spectrum, and its solubility 
in water is probably of the same order as that of oxygen 
(cf. p. 93), but considerable uncertainty exists on this point. 

< Production of Ozone 

General.—The first recognition of ozone was by Van 
Marum in 1785, while much of tl’e classical work which 
determined the constitution of this gas is due to Sqhonbein, 
Soret and Brodie. The difiiculty of investigation was 
greatly increased by the fact that, except at very low temper¬ 
atures, ozone could not be obtained in even an approximately 
pure state. 

» In consequence of the endothermicity of ozone, it is fairly 
obvious that the conditions suitable for its production 
from oxygen are the attainment of a very high temperature 
and then a rapid freezing of the equilibrium. Ozone is also 
produced in the liberation pf oxygen from its compounds 
a>the ordinary temperature. 
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The different methods (jf producing ozW ma>^ be classified 
under the following headings 

(a) Chemical methods. 

(b) By the thermal treatment of oxygen. 

(c) By electrolysis of aqueous solutions. 

(d) By photochemical means. ^ 

(e) By the electric discharge in air or oxygen. 

In connection with ozone production, it is usual to 
express the ozone content of air, etc., in terms of grams of 
ozone per cubic metre, the units being of a convenient order 
of magnitude. In some cases, however, the concentration 
is expressed as one part in a certain number of parts of air, 
and considerable confusion is due to the lack of clearness in 
many instances as to whether the basis of comparison is 
weight or volume. 

It is useful to note that since 48 grams of ozone have at 
15° C. a volume of 23’6 litres, one gram of ozone per cubic 
metre is equivalent to % by volume, and since one cubic 
metre of air at 15° C. weighs 1225 grams, to about % by 
weight? P*or the sake of simplicity, the formula is here 
taken as O3. 

(а) By Chemical Methods.—Ozone is produced in small 
amount during the slow oxidation of phosphorus in moist 
air, and by the action of flflorine on watCr.^ Better yields 
are obtained by the treatment of barium peroxide, potassium 
perfnanganate or potassium dichromate with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. W^h permanganate, the action is dangerous 
and should not be performed except with very small quantities. 
According to Malaquin (J. Pham. Chitn., [viii.j, 3 , (1911), 
329), good results’are obtained by heating carefully to 60- 
70° C. a mixture of 20 gram§ of ammonium persulphate 
and 15 grams of nitric acid of S.G. i‘33, in a flask from which 
the air has been displaced by a cuftent of carbon dioxide. 
When freed from carbon dioxide, Ihe gases contain some 
3“4 % hy volume of ozone and 4-4’5 % nitrogen. 

(б) By Thermal Treatment of Oxygen.— While, as 
stated above, the equilibrium, concentration of ozone in 
oxygen is calculated by Nernst as some 10 % at a temperatute 
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of 66SH)'' ^i^tfdibrium is so^ unfavourable at looo® C. 
that I % of ozone is reduced to o'ooi % in 0‘0007 second 
(Clement, Annal'en, [4], 14 , (1904), 334). Any process 
operating by simple Heat treatment must obviously provide 
for very' rapid cooling. Thus the Charpentier process depends 
on the rapid cooling of a flape by sudden dilution with a large 
volume of secondary air; it is claimed that an ozone concen¬ 
tration of I gram/m .3 can be realized in this way. By 
heating a Nemst filament immersed in liquid oxygen to 2000° 
C. (Fischer and Brahmer, Ber., 39 , (1906), 940; Fischer and 
Marx, Ibid., 40 , (1907), iiii), an ozone content of 3-9 % by 
weight was obtained. 

When operating with a Nernst filament in dry air, some 
oxides of nitrogen may be formed according to the conditions, 
slow cooling beip; favourable. Thus with air linear velocity 
of about 16 ft./sec. for dry air, or 23 ft./sec. for moist air, both 
ozone and oxides of nitrc^en are produced; below this 
speed only oxides of nitrogen result, w,hile at a velocity of 
over 100 ft./sec., only ozone is formed. With a linear velocity 
of 206 ft./sec., an ozone concentration of 0‘23 gthm/m.® 
has been obtained with a production of I'zS grams/K.W.H. 
(cf. Fischer and Marx, Bar., 39 , (1906), 2557, 3631; 40 , 
(1907), 443 ; Fischer, B.P. 3692/07). 

(c) By Elef ttolysis.—For 'the production of ozone by 
this method, the best yield is secured by the use of dilute 
sulphuric acid containing 15 % H2SO4. The conditions 
favouring the production of ozond' are,low temperature of 
the anode and electrolyte, and a high current density at the 
anode, e.g. 80 ampdres/cm.2, a not too easy combination. 
Thus, by embeddii^ platinum foil in glass' and grinding away 
so as to expose the edge only, a concentration of 23 % ozone 
by weight (167 by volume) in the oxygen evolved was 
lealized (Fischer and'’'Bendixsohn, Z. anorg. Chem., 61 , 
(1909), 13,153). In another series of experiments the anode 
was coated with glass except for a small slit, and maintained 
at a temperature of —14° C., while the electrolyte was kept 
at 0'^ C. In this case the oxygen contained 28 % by 
height of ozone (22 % by volume), and the yield 
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grams/K.W.H. (Fischer ai^d Massenez, Z>^norg. Chetm, 52 , 
(1907), 202, 229). 

By superimposing an alternating current on the usual 
direct current, Archibald and v. Waftenberg (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 17 , (1911), 812) increased the concentration of ozone 
with reference to the oxygen liberated by the direct current, 
to 37 % by volume, the improvement being due to the 
depolarizing action of the alternating current, but dilution 
by the gas liberated by the alternating current reduced the 
percentage to 6 %. With a greater ratio of direct current 
to alternating current, the ozone corresponding to the direct 
current was, in one case, 15 %, that m the actual gas mixture 

12 %. 

(d) By Photochemical Means.— Ozone is produced by 
the action of ultra-violet light or electrical radiations on 
oxygen, and as with the silent discharge the action is re¬ 
versible. According to Pring the maximum concentration 
attainable by the action of ultra-violet light is 0‘i5 % by 
volume, when using air, and 0'2 % with oxygen. 

(e) By tlie Electric Discharge.— The only method of 
making ozone winch possesses any technical importance, 
is that depending on the action of the so-called “silent 
discharge ” on oxygen or air. On the other hand, the 
electric spark produces practically no ozoi^,^as the gas is 
rapidly decomposed by the spark. The first form of ozonizer 
is du 5 to Siemens in 1857 {vide infra). 

The precise mecbgnistil of the process is still ^somewhat 
obscure. Jt has been suggested that the action is an efiect 
of ultra-violet light, and that the process is really a photo¬ 
chemical one. * , 

Using this process, the efficiency is enhanced by (i) 
keeping the temperature low; (2) using oxygen instead of 

; (3) drying the air or oxygen; dnd (4) increasing the* 
pressure. Since the formation of ozone from oxygen is 
accompanied by a decrease in volume, it follows that an 
increase in pressure is f^yourable to ozone production. 
The question is, however, complicated at pressures above 
atmoq)heric by the effect of increased pressure on the*’ 
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electric discharg^i-iteelf. The result appears to be that the 
optimum pressure is about i atm. The action is a reversible 
one, and the highest concentration realized in this way at 
the ordinary temper&ture is about 25 % by weight = 18 % 
by volume (cf. also Goldstein, Ber., 36 , (1903), 3042). 
Further details relating to this process will be found below. 

By operatmg under reduced pressures at liquid air 
temperatures, Briner and Durand {Compies Rend., 145 , 
(1907), 1272) effected a conversion of 99 %. The best results 
ivere obtained at a pressure of 100 mm., the ozope lique¬ 
fying out as it was produced, with consequent reduction of 
the pressure to i mm. 

Manufacture of Ozone 

General Principles of Ozonizers 

Influence of the Character of the Discharge.—It 

lias been mentioned above that the only commercially 
important method of making ozone is that depending on the 
iction of the silent discharge. Generally speakiug, ozonizers 
;onsist of two electrodes separated by a gaseous or solid 
lielectric, and maintained at a potential difference of the 
irder of 10,000 volts while a stream of air or oxygen is passed 
;hrough the apparatus. Alternating current is usually 
;mployed, be'mg obtained by the use of a step-up trans¬ 
former with a periodicity up to 500 cycles per second. ■ 

According to Warburg and Laithauser (Annalen, [4], 28 , 
[1909), i) the current density and consequently^ the ozone 
iroduction, are roughly proportional to the frequency. 

If direct current be employed, the use of points on the 
lositive electrodes, combined with high current density, 
eads to the highest yields with moderate concentrations, 
•■g. 4 grams/m.*, while a reversal of conditions with a low 
:urrent density favour's the attainment of high concentrations 
•S- 4-9 grams/m .3 (Warburg and Beithauser, Annalen, [4], 
50 , (1906), 734). 

Broadly speaking there are three types of electrodes: 
l) larifc smooth electrodes, e.p. narallel nlates nr rntirentrie 
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cylinders; (2) electrodes wjth points: ands(3) combinations 
of (i) and (2). 

The production of ozone appears to be proportional to 
the current and independent of the voftage (Gray, Annalen, 
[4], 13 , (1904), 477). Increase of capacity in the circuit is 
favourable to ozone production aiyi large electrode area and 
short distance of separation operate in the same direction. 

Influence of Dielectrics.—If the dielectric be air, 
the dividing gap is usually about 13 mm., and must not be 
decreased below 7 mm. (Vosmaer), and the maximum 
potential difference used is about 10,000 volts. No apparatus 
using air as dielectric appears to have had much success, 
and most modem forms use glass as a dielectric, the regu¬ 
larity of the discharge being increased and the danger of 
sparking thus being minimized. 

Sparking is very detrimental as it leads to decrease of the 
ozone concentration and, moreover, to the formation of 
oxides of nitrogen. ^With a single thickness of 1-2 mm. 
of glass, a potential difference of 10,000 volts may be used, 
while 2b,oob-25,ooo volts may be employed with double 
thickness. Using “ vitreosU " (fused silica), a potential 
difference of 30,000 volts is permissible with a thickness of 
I mm. This material has the further advantage of not 
losing its dielectric properties’ with increas(^"lTl' temperature 
in the manner exhibited by glass (Vosmaer). 

Relation between Energy, Concentration, and Pro¬ 
duction.—The yieldfv obtained in commercial apparatus vary 
greatly from one type to another, particularly as the design 
of some ozonizers is directed towards high efficiency, whereas . 
that of others aimh at simplicity and Robustness at the 
expense of output, but when using dry air and keeping the 
temperature down, it may be taken that the relation between 
concentration and the yield per K.W.H. is somewhat as* 
follows (cf. Erlwein, Z. Sauerstoff u, Stickstoff Industrie, 
8, (1911), 130,143,164,181) 


Concentration of ozone. 
Grams/m*. 

I 

2 

• 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 . 

Yield. Grams/K.W.H. 

62 

50 

36 

»3 

J 3 

8 

5 
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Qn accoWt o^he rapid falliiK off of the efficiency with 
•increase in concentration, the latter is naturally kept at as 
low a value as possible for the particular application in 
question. With th6- usual commercial concentration of 
about 2 grams/m. 3 , and using dry air with efficient cooling, 
the yield is usually about 40-60 grams/K.W.H. On 
substituting oxygen for 'air, the production increases to 
120-180 grams/K.W.H., even this being, of course, far below 
the theoretical yield corresponding to the expenditure of 
electrical energy (Erlwein, loc. cit.). 

In comparing the costs of production of ozone by different 
ozonizers, it is important to see that the yields given are ex¬ 
pressed in terms of an ozone concentration of 1-2 grams/m^. 
The cost of production from air is consequently of the 
order of 1/3 to 1/9 per kilo, ozone, inclusive of overhead 
charges with current at about 0'5<f./K.W.H. 

Influence of Moisture.— The presence of moisture 
in the air or oxygen to be ozonized has a marked influence. 
Thus, the presence of 7 mm. of water vapour (about i % by 
volume) lowers the production by about 6 % in* th& case of 
oxygen and 30 % with air (Warburg and Teithauser, 
Amalen, loc. cit.). 

Influence of Temperature.— The effect of raising the 
temperature ol^e air to be ozonized from 20° C. to 80° C. is 
to decrease tlfb production to about 60 % of its former value 
(hinder, Trans. Amer. Inst. Chem. Eng., 3 , (1910), 188), 
while the results given below were^obtained by Warburg and 
heithauser (loc. cit.) from ozonizer tests with constant flow. 



Temperature ®C. 

( 

Grams ozone per 
ampere Imur. 

Grams ozoue/m''. 

Air. 

/ 20 ' 

467 

I'76 

\ 80 

338 

r26 

'Oxygen 

/ »‘l8 

1 • 80 

429 

425 

O'49 

0-44 


The following table gives the relation between the percent- 
' age of ozone and the temperature in the case of a particular 
■bzonizer (not operating under commercial conditions), the 
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conditions otherwise beiij^ constant and oxygen being 

used (Beill, MoncUsh. Chem., 14 , (1893), 71). < 


Temperature “C. 

-73 

-46 

—20 

0 

1 

20 

35 

78 

100 

132 

Percentage ozone 










(by volume) .. 

10 

9-2 

r 9 

« 

5‘2 

4*7 

3 

1 

i ’3 

O'8 

O’3 


At liquid air temperatures complete conversion can be 
realized, the ozone liquefying out as produced. By employing 
refrigeration in conjunction with an ozonizer, Steynis (cf. 
hinder, loc. cit.) claims to have seemed a yield of 105-250 
grams ozone/K.W.H., at a concentration of 4 grams/m^. 

Materials of Construction.—In view of the action 
of ozone on steel, etc., various special alloys have been used 
in the construction of ozonizers and accessory plant, e.g. 
chrome steel, nichrome, aluminium alloys, etc. Shellac 
and “ bakelite ” also resist the action of ozone. 

Construction dnd Production of the Various 
. (Commercial Types of Ozonizers 

As regards the patent literature relating to the manu¬ 
facture and utilization of ozone, the specifications are so 
numerous and the value of the majority so doubtful, that it 
is impossible to deal with individual patent-s^ff the present 
volume, and information must be obtained froA. the Abridge¬ 
ments of Specifications, Class 90, for British Patents. 

The first ozonizer was introduced by Siemens in 1857, 
and is ty^jcal of all others. In its original form it consisted 
of two concentric glass tubes with tin-foil inside the inner and 
outside the outer tube, the air or oxygen being passed through 
the annular space. A modification introduced by Berthelot 
was the replacement of the tin-foil by a liquid conductor, 
e.g. water, dilute acid, etc. *• • 

The commercial Siemens and Halske system consists 
of 6-8 glass tubes surrounded by water in a cast-iron casing. 
Aluminium electrodes disposed inside the glass tubes form 
one set of electrodes, wbJle the,water serves as the other 
electrode. Using 8000 to 10,000 volts, a yield of some 50 
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grams ozone/K.W.H. at a concei^tration of 2-5 grams/m,® is 
loljtained. 

The apparatus of the General Electric Co. is similar to 
the Siemens and HalsKe, but instead of aluminium, enamelled 
iron is used for the inner electrodes. 

The older types of the Otto system employed a rotating 
central electrode consisting of aluminium discs in an iron 
cyUnder in order to break up any spark discharges, no 
dielectric being used; in the later forms this method is 
abandoned and glass is used as a dielectric. 

The Tindal de Frise system employs no dielectric and has 
a series of serrated semicircular aluminium discs, in a water- 
cooled iron trough. To prevent sparking, a series of glycerol- 
water resistances is included in the circuit. 

In the Abraham-Marmier system, glass plates one square 
metre in area are interposed between water-cooled metal 
plates connected alternately to opposite terminals. Short- 
circuiting through the cooling water is prevented by the use 
of water showers. 

The Ozonair system uses electrodes of alunilnium alloy 
gauze separated by mica sheets, the air being passed between 
the plates. Several pairs mounted in a case form a unit. 
The use of the gauze is claimed to prevent sparking, while 
the open cohstfiiction leads t6 efficient cooUng without the 
use of water. The potential difference is about 7000 to 
9000 volts. 

According to the Howard-Bri(^e sy,stem a glass cylinder 
has an outer aluminium electrode and an inner poncentric 
metal tube serving as electrode, through holes in which the 
air enters the ozoqizer. ' 

The original Vosmaer system employed no dielectric, 
the discharge passing between a toothed electrode and a 
"plate. Sparking was prevented by the insertion of a con¬ 
denser in the electrical circuit. A dielectric is used, however, 
in the later forms which consist of a series of cells in a casting 
of grid form, the separating walls being lined with glass 
plates, and each cell enclosing a sharp-edged electrode. In 
fhe units of loo-iooo watts capacity, a yield of more than. 
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50 grams/K.W.H. at a ^conceutration of i gram/ra .3 is 
claimed. ^ ■ 

The Gerard system, made by the Westinghouse Co,, 
makes use of a double dielectric consis'tiiig of two concentric 
glass tubes with metallic sheathings inside the inner and 
outside the outer tube respectively^. The air is passed between 
the tubes. Groups of about 10 elements are mounted in 
a tank filled with oh. Very high production, viz. 80 
grams/K.W.H. at a conceutratiou of 3 grams/m. 3 , is claimed. 


Applications of Ozone 

Water Sterilization.—Of the various appHcatioiis of 
ozone, the sterilization of potable water is the most important. 
The problem of the sterilization of drinking water, i.c. the 
removal of the bacteria, or at any rate most of the pathogenic 
ones, can be solved in a variety of ways. Among these may 
be mentioned (i) sand filtration; (2) treatment with clilorine 
and subsequent removal of the excess by means of sodium 
sulphite or’’other suitable “ anti-chlor ”; (3) treatment with 
ozone ; and (4) treatment witli ultra-violet light. Of these 
sand filtration is most commonly adopted when dealing with 
waters not specially contaminated. The use of chlorine, etc., 
although very effective as regards sterilizailoil^ is not very- 
suitable for the preparation of potable water, except in special 
cases, as e.g. in the field, on account of the usual residual 
taste imparted to the jvater. Ultra-violet hght has an 
effect on^the water similar to that of ozone, but the ultra¬ 
violet light treatment is useless if the water be even slightly 
turbid. • 

Ozone treatment has manjr advantages in that the 
shght excess left in the water is unimportant since it rapidly 
disappears, also the taste of the wa’ter is unaffected eithe/ 
by noxious products or by action l)n the salts to which 
drinking water owes its pleasant taste. In treating water 
with ozonized air, it is important that the water should be 
free from suspended matter, froqi organic matter, and iron, 
as ozone is used up thereby. Some 50 % of any organic 
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mattffl- IS oxidized by the ozone, fill three atoms of oxygen 
JJajtidpating in the reaction, while any organic iron is con¬ 
verted into ferric hydroxide which separates out and clogs 
up the plant. The preliminary removal of ferrous iron 
is effected by aeration, that of ferric iron is difficult except 
by the ozone treatment, apd it is therefore often necessary 
to remove the precipitated ferric hydroxide by subsequent 
filtration or by similar treatment. The ozone required 
varies according to the amountof organic matter in the water; 
it may lie between 2 and 35 grams/1000 galls, of water, but 
averages about 10 grams/1000 galls. 

The concentration of the ozone should be from 2 to 2'5 
grams/m.* of air, although a concentration of only i gram/m.^ 
is sometimes employed, e.g. at St. Maur. It follows that the 
volume of air is roughly equal to that of the water, when 
ozone is used in concentration of 2 grams/m.^, since 10 grams 
of ozone are present in 5 m.^ = 1100 galls, of air. After the 
ozone treatment, only the harmless bapteria remain in the 
water. 

Broadly speaking there are three main typis Of plant 
for the treatment of water with ozonized air: (i) those 
operating with towers filled with packing, down which the 
water trickles meeting the ascending cunent of ozonized air ; 
(2) those depeSfing on the use* of a tower fitted either with 
horizontal perforated plates, the ozonized air and water 
flowing in co-current upwards, or without baffles and With 
the water flowing downwards in soxmlpr-current; and (3) 
those in which the air is injected in the form of small bubbles 
into a rapidly moving column of water. 

In all cases, th? object is to effect vefy intimate contact 
between the water and the sparingly soluble ozone, the action 
of which when once in solution is very rapid. Of the three 
Systems, (2) probably pves the most efficient contact. In 
most modem plants, a combination of the above systems 
is adopted, the water being first put through a sand 
filter. 

In class (i), we have the Siemens and Halske and the/ 
Xbraham-Marmier systems. Towers packed with stones: 
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or the like are employed,* and the unused ozone is refumed 
to the ozonizer. ♦ 

To class (2) belongs the Siemens de Frise system, being 
a combination of the Siemens and Halske ozonizer and the De 
Frise scrubber. In this case, the ozonized air is injected 
into the bottom of a tower fitted with perforated baffle 
plates which serve to break up the air into small bubbles. 
The Vosmaer system, on the other hand, employs no baffles 
and has counter-current flow. The Gerard and Tindal 
systems are similar to the above. 

The Otto system represents class (3), and depends on the 
emulsification of the air by a Kbrting injector operated by 
the water. The injector sucks in the air, the action being 
completed by continued contact in passii^ down a vertical 
pipe, some 15 feet in length. One objection to the Otto 
system is the comparatively small volume of air taken in, 
and the consequent necessity for the high ozone concentration 
of 3 grams/m. 5 . The Howard-Bridge system is similar. In 
the Ozonay: system, the water is first atomized into ozonized 
air in the upper part of a tower of which the lower part is 
occupied by packing. The ozonized air is injected through 
special nozzles into the water in a tank which is fed by water 
flowhig down the tower, and then passes 05 Ji# ascend the 
tower. After treatment, the water is exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere by flowing down a series of steps, in order to remove 
the excess of ozone. 

As regards power ‘requirements, it can be stated 
that for* 1000 galls, of water, from 0‘2 to 07 K.W.H. is 
usually required, while the cost (pre-war) varies from 
to id., plus overhead charges, per 1000 gdls. 

There has been little application of the ozone treatment 
of water in this countty, chiefly on amount of the high quality ' 
of the water used in most English towns. An Ozonair 
plant has, however, been installed in Knutsford. There are i 
many plants on the Coptinent and in America. A plant 
at Paris, for example, treats some 400,000 gaUs. of water 
per hour. 

The air to be ozonized is dried by the use of calcium!^ 
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chlorifle or, prefe^abl3^ by refrigeibtion. The ozonizers are 
always connected in parallel, about 10,000 volts generally 
being used. According to Vosmaer, the difficulty of packing 
materials for the pumps used in the injection of the ozonized 
air is overcome by tlie use of celluloid piston rings. 

Portable ozone outfits v'ere u^d for treatment of water 
in the field by the Russian Army in the Russo-Japanese war. 

Small a])paratus lor attachment to any ordinary house¬ 
hold water-tap are on the market, mostly working on the 
filter pump (Otto) system. 

Air Purification.—Ozone is used on a considerable 
scale for freshening the air in crowded buildings, underground 
railways, hospitals, abattoirs, cold stores, etc. It has also 
been used with success in breweries for the air of fermen¬ 
tation rooms, etc., having a beneficial effect on the yeast, 
probably due to the elimination of adventitious enzymes. 

On account of the irritant properties of ozone, it is not 
possible to use concentrations sufficiently high to exhibit 
any marked germicidal effect. Thus, bacteriological action 
requires a concentration of about 0‘5 gram/m.®, while the 
highest concentration in which breathing is tolerable is of 
the order of o'ooi gram/m. 3 .' Ozone is, however, efficacious 
in removing, the noxious organic exhalations present in 
crowded roorn^, much of the'discomfort of “stuffiness" 
being due to the presence of these organic compounds. At 
the same time an agreeable freshness is imparted to the'air. 
For the best results, accordmg to VSismaer, the ozone should 
be present to the extent of o'oooi gram/m. 3 , and in any 
case, not more than O'ooi gram/m.® is permissible. At 
such a low concentration the yield is of the order of 100 
grams/K.W.H. 

The Central Rondon (Tube) Railway is supplied with 
ozonized air by the Ozonair system. The procedure in this 
case, which is typical of similar installations, is as follows. 
The air is drawn by a fan through a gauze screen filter 
moistened with a spray of water which retains dust and cools 
the air. A small fraction of the air is then dried and led 

t 

through the ozonizer, alter which it is returned to the main 
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stream. Most of tlie plajfts on the above railway treaj; some 
360,000 ft. 3 of air per hour; the cost is stated to be vy 4 . 
per million ft.® of air treated (pre-war). Small plants of 20 
to 25 watts capacity are made for in rooms of 3000 ft.® 
content. 

Chemical Applicatiojis.—Ozone also finds application 
in the manufacture of various org'anic compounds, its function 
being that of an oxidizing agent. Thus, it is used on a 
fairly extensive scale in the manufacture of artificial vanillin 
from isoeugenol, a factory at Courbourg, Paris, employing a 
too H.P. plant for making vanillin by the Verley process. 

A similar plant is also in qreration at Niagara. 

Ozone is employed in the manufacture of artificial 
camphor (Schering) and artificial silk, for the bleaching of 
oils, waxes, sugars, etc., in the production of ozonides {e.g. of 
caoutchouc), scents and in many other organic reactions. It 
has been applied with success to the production of transparent 
varnish from linseed oil, also to the refining of the same. 

Other Applications.—Among miscellaneous appli¬ 
cations rrihy be cited the sterilizing of barrels, the bleaching 
of delicate fabrics, etc. The application of ozonized air to 
the bleaching of flour has not been successful as the flour 
is affected adversely. Ozone has been tried for such purposes 
as the ageing of wines, the maturing of timbal,*’tobacco, etc., 
but in many cases the success is doubtful. * Recent experi¬ 
ments on the treatment of wounds with ozone have shown 
the eflacacy to be c^uest^nable. 

Detection and Estimation of Ozone.—In the absence 
of other oxidizing agents, ozone is readily detected by its 
action on potassium iodine paper with liberation of iodine, 
(cf. p. 135). Since, however, other substances such as 
chlorine, oxides of nitrogen, etc., produce the same effect, 
it is necessary to have some means‘of discrimination. • 

A simple method is to use paper moistened with both 
potassium iodide and phenolphthalein. The action of 
ozone differs from that.pf other oxidizing agents in that it 
results in the formation of potassium hydroxide. A better 
selective test depends on the use of moistened tetramethyl 
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iSi-^ara-aminoplienylmethane pap^r, which eschibits the 
following colour reactions:— 

Ozone.violet. 

Chlorine, bromine .. .. deep blue. 

Oxides of nitrogen .. .. straw yellow. 

Hydrogen peroxide , .. < .. no action. 

One of the best methods of estimating quantitatively 
the amount of ozone in air, oxygen, etc., is by potassium 
iodide, with subsequent titration of the iodine after acidifi¬ 
cation. If other oxidizing agents are present the ozone may 
be estimated by repeating the estimation after passing the 
gas through a tube heated to about 260° C., and then deter¬ 
mining the difference in the iodine liberation due to the 
decomposition of the ozone, this difference giving the 
initial ozone concentration. 

A more positive method consists in removing the oxides 
of nitrogen by means of caustic soda, while hydrogen peroxide 
may be eliminated by passing over finely divided crystals of 
chromic acid. t 

According to Usher and Rao {Chem. Soc. Trans., (1918), 
799), ozone present in small quantity is best estimated by 
drawing the air through (i) chromic acid plus manganese 
dioxide, (2) ^Ijjjgjnic acid alonq. In both cases hydrogen 
peroxide is removed and in (i) nitrogen peroxide also is 
eliminated; on shaking up with sodium nitrite solutjon 
and subsequently estimating the degree of conversion into 
nitrate, the difference in the two''casas gives the ozone 
content. * 

Separation of ozone from oxides of nitrogen may also 
be effected by passing into liquid air, when the ozone dissolves 
but the oxides of nitrogen separate out as blue flocks. 
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Part II.-HYDEOGEN, CARBON MONOXIDE, 
CARBON DIOXIDE, SULPHUR DIOXIDE, 
NITROUS OXIDE, ASPHYXIATING GASES 

Section VI—HYDROGEN 


Occurrence.—Hydrogen is present in small amount in 
the atmosphere, O'Oig % according to Gautier, 0'003 % 
according to Rayleigh, its origin being the fermentation of 
cellulose, etc., by anaerobic micro-organisms. 

Physical Properties.—Hydrogen is a colourless, taste¬ 
less and odourless gas. It is the lightest known gas, the 
weight of one litre at N.T.P. being 0'o89873 gram. The 
solubilit}' in water is given in the following table ;— 


Temperature ®C. .. .. o 

C.c. of gas (measured at N.T.l’.)' 
dissolved by i c.c. of water 
under a pressure of i atm. 
exclusive of water vapour. 


10 

O'oioS 


15 . , 


0*0190 0*0184 


The mean specific heat at constant volume is given by 
Crofts [ChemT^c. Trans., 290) as— 

C„ = 2-41 -H 0-00032/ 


where C, is the mean specific heat between / and 15-5° C. 

Hydrogen does not show the preliminary decrease ,/Common 
to other permanent gases, of the product pv as the pressure 
is increased, but gives a continuous increase, the departure 
from constancy being very considerable at 200 atms. (cf. p. 
3). Due allowance for the diminished quantity of hydrogen, 
represented by the expression pjpv, is important when edeu- 
lating the volume of gts in a cylinder from the pressure. 
Thus a cylinder of actual volume of i ft.® only contains 
III '8 ft.® of free hydrogen at 121 atms. absolute pressure for 
a temperature of 16° C., in both cases (cf. pp. 4, 5). 
i Hydrogen is occluded to a considerable extent by many 
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metals, such as palladium, platinum, iron,- cobaltj etc. 
Palladium has the property in the liighest degree. T^e 
volume occluded varies little with pressure between i and 
4-6 atms., but is dependent on the temperature. Thus, 
one volume of palladium sponge occludes 917 volumes of 
hydrogen at — 50“ C., thn quantity falling off with rising 
temperature to a minimum of 661 \ olumes at 20° C. and then 
increasing to 754 volumes at 105° C. (Guibier, Ber., 46 , ii., 
(1913), 1453). Palladium black and palladium foil show a 
closely similar behaviour. 

It was observed by Holt, Edgar and Firth (Z. physik. 
Chem.,S 2 , (1913), 513) that palladium may be either aetive 
or passive according to treatment. These authors conelude 
that the hydrogen exists in two forms, (i) an adsorbed layer 
of high vapour pressure and easily removed by evacuation, 
and (2) an absorbed fraction irregularly distributed through 
the body of the metal. The sorption is accompanied by the 
evolution of 4370 calories per gram hydrogen, while the 
palladium increases in volume by some 10 %. In vacuo, at 
the ordinary temj)erature, 92-98 % of the hydrogen is 
disengaged and expulsion is complete at 440° C.; with foil 
most of the hydrogen is lost at 100° C. Under high pressure 
the hydrogen is retained even at a dull red hea^ ,c.g. Dewar 
showed that 300 volumes \^re absorbed at *500° C. under 
120 atms. pressure {Chem. Soc. Proc., 13 , (1897), 192). 

The solubility of hydrogen in other metals is fairly 
marked, e.g. platinyra black at the ordinary temperature 
dissolves no volumes (Mond, Ramsay and Shields, Phil. 
Trans., A 186 , (1895), 657), spongy platinum only a few 
volumes, reduced "iron 9-4 to i9'2 volujnes, reduced cobalt 
59 to 153 volumes, reduced nickel 17 to 18 volumes (Graham, 
Phil. Mag., [4], 32 , (1886), 503; Neumann and Streintz, 
Annalen, 46 , (1892), 431); cf. also 9. • 

Palladium, and in a lesser degfee platinum and other 
metals, show a marked permeability to hydrogen, thus 
I m.^ of palladium foil of t mm. thickness permits the passage 
of 323 c.c. hydrogen per minute at 265° C., and of 3992 c.c. 
at about 1000° C. (Graham, Roy. Soc. Proc., 16 , (1867-68), 
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422).r Similarly platinum foil mm. in tMckness passes 
4^9 c.c./min./m ,2 at a bright red heat. (Graham, Phil. Mag., 
[4], 32 , (1866), 401.) ^ 

On account of its high coefficient of diffusion, hydrogen 
easily passes through slightly porous bodies, e.g. indiarubber 
is markedly permeable to hydrogen (cf. p. 10), while quartz 
is appreciably so at temperatures above 1000° C. For 
other properties see Tables 12 and 13, pp. 53-6. 

Liquid Hydrogen.—Hydrogen at ordinary temperatures 
is distinguished from most other gases by the fact that, on 
expanding without performing external work, heating takes 
place (cf. p. 67). Consequently, in the production of 
liquid hydrogen, the Joule-Thomson effect can only be realized 
after a preliminary cooling. In the British Oxygen Co.’s 
apparatus, this is effected by passing the hydrogen at a 
pressure of about 200 atms. through (i) a heat-interchanger, 
(2) coils immersed in liquid air, (3) coils cooled by the ebul¬ 
lition of liquid air, and (4) a second heat-interchanger, after 
which expansion takes place. The unliquefied hydrogen 
passes back over the coils, in counter-current to the intoming 
gases, to the gas-holder. Liquid hydrogen was first obtained 
in quantity by Dewar in 1898. 

Properties .—Liquid hydre^en is a colourless, transparent 
liquid, a nfeconductor of electricity; it is the lightest 
known liquid, having a density of o'oyo at the boiling point. 
The surface tension is 1/35 that of water. Specific hedt is 
6'4. When evaporated under reduaed pressure, solidification 
takes place. 

In spite of its low boiling point, liquid hydrogen is easily 
preserved, as the rfsidual air in the Dewhr vessels is frozen 
out and the vacuum made more perfect. 

Solid hydrogen is colourless, its melting point is —258° C., 
the triple point —258° C. at 55 mm. pressure, and the latent 
heat of fusion 16 calorieh 

Chemical Properties.—At ordinary temperatures, hy¬ 
drogen does not behave as an active element, entering into 
direct combination with onl)i a few elements and compounds, 
e.^. the halogens, and even then usually only under the 
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influence of l^ht or of Catalysts. On heating, hydsogen 
reacts with alkali and alkaline earth metals to give crystalline 
compounds, e.g. NaH, CaH2, which are ^decomposed by water 
with evolution of hydrogen. 

Mixtures of hydrogen and air are inflammable within the 
limits 74-2-4‘i% hydrogen*(01. p. 40). 

An important characteristic of hydrogen is its power of 
acting as a strong reducing agent, e.g. in the reduction of 
metallic oxides. Under high pressures hydrogen will 
directly displace many metals from solutions of their salts 
with liberation of free acid. Many reductions depend on 
hydrogen being liberated in the so-called nascent state, e.g. by 
action of metals, metallic couples, amalgams, etc., on water, 
dilute acids or alkalis. Electrolytically liberated hydrogen is 
similarly very active as a reducing agent and its effectiveness 
is largely dependent on the overvoltage of the cathode used. 

Hydrogen is also active in aqueous solution in the presence 
of spongy or colloidal platinum, osmium and the like—thus, 
chlorate solutions are reduced (Hofmann and Schneider, Ber., 
48 , (19I5), ^585). nitrates are converted into ammonia, etc. 

Pdladium black induces the combination of a mixture 
of hydrogen and air so energetically that incandescence and 
inflammation ensue. ^ 

Sabatier {Ber., Mi, (i9ii),€4) opened out a vast field of 
possibilities by his researches on organic reductions by 
hydrogen in the presence of a moderately heated catalyst, 
e.g. nickel or platinuyi. ffhus, carbon monoxide is reduced 
to methame by passing over nickel at 250° C., and similarly, 
unsaturated organic compounds such as oils are converted 
into saturated compounds. Further reference will be made to 
this important subject under “ Applications of Hydrogen.” 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDROGEN—STATIONARY . 

PLANTS • 

General.—The manufacture of hydrogen occupies 
probably the most interestmg place in the field of industrial 
gas technology in the variety of the methods employed. 
The production of pure and cheap hydrogen, which is now 
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required for various recent develojiments such as the synthesis 
‘ol ammonia and the hydrogenation of fats, is a matter of 
very considerable difficulty, and quite a large volume of 
patent literature now relates to this subject. 

Most of the processes having any technical importance at 
the present time start from coal (or coke) and water. 

In comparison with gases such as nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide there are relatively few sources of hydrogen in the 
form of a waste product, but there are some cases where 
development is desirable, e.g. the waste hydrogen result¬ 
ing from the electrolytic alkali industry and from the 
manufacture of electrolytic oxygen. Further, large quantities 
of hydrogen are liberated in the manufacture of oxalates 
by the fusion of sawdust or corncobs with canstic alkalis. 
During the war some of these sources of hydrogen have been 
tapped for aeronautical purposes, but in peace times large 
quantities of such hydrogen have been blown to waste. 

Hydrogen is also produced as a by-product together with 
carbon dioxide in the manufacture of synthetic acetone by 
the fermentation process (cf, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1919)', 155 T). 

Manufacture from Water Gas—Replacement of 
^ Carbon Monoxide by Hydrogen 

There are two main methocls of effecting the replacement 
of carbon monoxide in water gas by hydrogen—(i) the 
continuous catalytic process mainly due to the Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik; (2) the G#iesh«im-Elektron process; 
both processes depend on the interaction of carbon*monoxide 
with steam giving carbon dioxide and hydrogen. 

Water gas has the following approximate percentage 


composition :— 

Hydrogen.49 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 42 

Carbon dioxide .. .. 4 

Nitrogen.4'5 

Methane.0‘5 


lOO'O 
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The reversible reaction^— 

CO + H2O CO2 + H2 + xo,20o calories 

gives the so-called water gas equilibrium, provided that 
sufficient time be allowed. 

jr _PcO 

Pco„ X pu^ 

or, 

1^10 ^ Pi ^ 

Pco^ Pll.,0 

This equilibrium is dealt with on p. 309, under “Water 
Gas." 

From an industrial standpoint the desideratum is to 
convert as much carbon monoxide as possible into the easily 
removed carbon dioxide, i.e. to make the fraction pcoipco, 
as small as possible. 

The variation of K with temperature is shown in the 
following table; the higher values are experimental but those 
below ;k>o°*C. are based on an extrapolation of the formula 

log K = — + 0783 log T — 0-00043T 

which fits those actually observed. 


Tein]*raturc °C. 

400 

500 

600 

: 70“ 

800 900 

1000 

K. 

o-o6 

016 

032 

0-58 

0-90 1-25 

1-62 



i 







It is evident that at comparatively low temperatures 
the conditions are much more favourable for the conversion 
of carbon monoxide into carbon dioiide than at high 
temperatures. 

Thus, if equal volumes of steam and hydre^en bg 
present in the gas after treatment, «. condition secured by 
taking about i‘4 volumes of steam per volume of water gas, 
the ratio 
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XJie carbon diordde productiAi is turther enhanced by 
inaintaming a high pK,olpHi ratio up to a certain point 
above which the dilution with steam lowers the reaction 
velocity and output so much that the favourable effect on 
the equihbrium is counterbalanced. 

We have seen that a low temperature is desirable; below 
about 400° C., however, the reaction velocity becomes so 
small that equilibrium cannot conveniently be attained. 
Further, it will be seen that even under favourable conditions 
the removal of carbon monoxide cannot be complete. 

There are two obvious ways of furthering the carbon 
monoxide removal—(i) by working at a low temperature, a 
sufficiently great reaction velocity being attamed by the 
use of an active catalyst; (2) by disturbing the normal 
water gas equilibrium through the introduction into the 
system of an absorbent for carbon dioxide, e.g. lime. 

On these two principles are based the processes of the 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik and the Chemische Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron respectively. 

It is clear that variation in the pressure will "be Without 
influence on the equilibrium; it should be mentioned that 
reaction may take place between hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide or carbon dioxide in the absence of water. When 
a mixture of hydrogen with ‘carbon monoxide or carbon 
dioxide is passed over reduced nickel at 250° C., the following 
reactions take place (Sabatier and Senderens, Coikptes 
Rend., 134 , (1902), 514, 689). 

CO +3H2 = CH 4 +H 20 

C02+4H2=CH4+2E20 

» 

giving a very complete removal of the carbon monoxide if 
the hydrogen be iu excess. These reactions are exothermic 
and therefore, proceed^ less completely in the direction of 
methane formation at liigher temperatures, e.g. at 500® C.; 
a certain amount of methane may be formed, however, 
unless the catalyst be selected to favour the water gas reaction 
as is the case in actual praclace. 
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(i) B.A.M.A.G. Continuous Catalytic ProceA 

f* 

The main development of the continuous catalytic 
process is due to the Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, but 
some oth«r important patents are included below. 

According to Hembert and Henry, in B.P. 1193/84, steam 
is blown through incandescent coke and the resulting water 
gas, mixed with excess steam, passed into retorts packed with 
fireproof materials, at a red heat. Carbon dioxide and hydro¬ 
gen are thus formed and the former is subsequently removed 
by lime. Similarly, Read, in B.P. 3776/85, proposes to 
use heated metallic oxides as catalysts. The carbon dioxide 
formed is subsequently removed by alkalis, absorption in 
water under pressure, etc. In B.P. 12608/88, Mond and 
Banger prescribe the elimination of carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons from fuel gases by passing with excess steam 
over metallic nickel or cobalt at a comparatively low tem¬ 
perature, namely, 350-400° C. with* nickel, 400-450° C. 
with cobalt. Pumice soaked in nickel chloride solution may 
be useck. Carbon dioxide is removed by known methods and 
the gas is claimed to be almost free from carbon monoxide. 
F.P. 375164/06 of the Compagnie du Gaz de Byons, relates 
to the use of iron oxide at 600° C., while Naher and Muller, 
in B.P. 20486/11, propose the use of palladium—or’rhodium— 
asbestos at about 800° C. After three treatments the carbon 
monoxide is claimed to be reduced to 0'4 %. 

None of the above motioned patents met with technical 
success aiid the commercial development of the process by 
the use of active catalysts, as set forth in the following series 
of patents, is due chiefly to the Badische Co. 

According to B.P. 26770/12, hydrogen is manufactured 
by the interaction of carbon monoxide and steam under 
pressure in presence of a catalyst at a temperature of e.^ 
300-600° C. A pressure of 4-40 atifls. is used to accelerate 
the reaction. Iron or nickel may be used as catalyst. Carbon 
monoxide is almost entirely removed. The process is stated 
to be specially suitable for gases containing only little carbon 
monoxide; in such a case the enhanced heat regeneration 
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vmdef pressure is a further advantiOge since the heat evolution 
small. The use of pressure does not appear to have been 
developed in practice.^ 

B.P. 27117/12 relates to the maintenance of the temper¬ 
ature in the above process by the catalytic combustion of 
small quantities of oxygen added to the gases. Further, 
the steam required for the reaction may be thus supplied 
if only a little carbon monoxide be present. In B.P. 
27955/12, a number of catalysts for the above reaction 
are described, all with a basis of finely divided iron oxide; 
the working range is from 400-500° C. and heating to over 
650° C. is to be avoided. B.P. 8864/13 deals with catalysts 
consisting largely of nickel or cobalt; according to D.R.P. 
297258/14, the metals should be disposed in small quantities 
on suitable supports and should be derived from salts free 
from sulphur and halogens. Further catalysts are given in 
B.P. 27963/13. When using nickel as catalyst, methane is 
formed and it is here claimed that such methane formation 
may be avoided by using catalysts consisting largely of iron 
in conjunction with nickel, chromium, etc. The catalysis 
is very rapid and suitable also for small quantities of carbon 
monoxide. Working temperatures are about 400-600° C. 
B.P. 1649^^14 relates to the use of spathic iron ore as catalyst, 
heating to above 650° C. being avoided; a binding agent, 
such as A1 (OxI) 3, -may be added for briquetting purposes. 
In D.R.P. 284176/14, the use of the oxides of rare earths, 
especially of cerium oxide, in conj uqction with other activants, 
is recommended. 

A different class of catalyst is specified by Buchanan and 
Maxted in B.P. 6476/14, which protects the use of lixiviated 
alkahne ferrite. One pass^e gives a gas containing 28 % 
carbon' dioxide and 2 % carbon monoxide. In another 
patent, B.P. Q474/14, the same inventors propose the use of 
metallic couples such *as iron + copper, e.g. sodium ferrite 
treated with a copper salt. The couple is heated to 500° C. 
and a mixture of carbon monoxide with hydrogen passed 
over together with excess steam. An iron + silver couple is 
stated to be very active, 
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The process founded 5 n the above Badische patents is 
claimed by the Berlin Anhaltische Maschinenbau Aktiei>> 
Gesellschaft (B.A.M.A.G.) to be the cljeapest of all processes 
for making hydrogen on a very large scale. It is used by 
the Badische Co. at Oppau for the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia. One obvious advantage of the process is the 
fact that whereas other methods require 2-5 volumes of 
water gas per volume of hydrogen produced, little more than 
I’I volumes are necessary in this case. Since water gas costs 
about 4d. per 1000 ft.^ (pre-war) the effect of this difference 
may easily be estimated. Further, as the reaction is exo¬ 
thermic, it is easy by means of heat-interchangers and care¬ 
ful external lagging to make the supply of heat unnecessary 
except on first starting up. A temperature of 400-500° C. 
is maintained in the contact mass; little attention is required, 
there being mo valves to operate, and one man can look after 
several contact sets. Starting with water gas mixed with the 
desired excess of steam—exhaust steam may be used—the 
gases issuing from the catalyst chamber, when freed from 
excess “stedm by cooling, have a percentage composition 
somewhat as follows;— 

Hydrc^en .65 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 1-2 

» 

Carbon dioxide .. .. 30 , 

Nitrogen, methane, etc. .. 4 

The gases are conjpressed to about 25-50 atms. and freed 
from carbon dioxide by counter-current scrubbing with water 
while under pressure, the energy of the water issuing from 
the scrubber being largely recovered by means of a turbine. 
For data on the solubility of carbon dioxide in water 
under pressure, cf, p. 256. Final removal of the carbon 
dioxide may be effected with alkafi solutioji, also unde? 
pressure. * 

On passage through the catalyst, all the sulphur com¬ 
pounds in the water gas—^w^hich needs no special purification 
except from dust and tar—aqe converted into sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen which is removed with the carbon dioxide'^ 

-w . * 
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If necessary, the remaining 1-543 % carbon monoxide is 
c^racted by an aimliarj' process. 

Plants are constructed up to a capacity of about 35,000 
ft.* hydrogen per hour. A life of six months is claimed for 
the catalyst. Before the war the only plant known to be in 
operation was that at the works *of the Badische Co. It is 
claimed that the process can produce hydrogen at the low cost 
of 1/9 per 1000 ft.* (pre-war); taking into consideration the 
fact that each volume of water gas produces approximately 
its own volume of hydrogen, together with the continuous 
and comparatively simple nature of the operations, this would 
not seem improbable. It should be observed that the presence 
of some 4 % nitrc^en is a serious disadvantage in certain 
applications, e.g, in aeronautics. The method is eminently 
suited from this point of view for the synthetic production 
of ammonia; by the addition of air to the steam in the 
“ make ” period of the water gas manufacture, any desired 
nitrogen-hydrogen mixture may be produced (cf. p. 207). 
A certain amount of methane will always occur in hydrogen 
made by this method. * 

Theory of the B.A.M.A.G. Continuous Catal]rtic 
Process.— Assuming the water gas to have the following 
percentage composition:— 

Hydr(^en .. ‘ .. .. 50 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 42 

Carbon dioxide .. .. 4 

Nitrc^en .. .t ... 4 


100 

and the temperature of the catalyst t 5 be 500° C., it is 
interesting to calculate the theoretical result of using 100 
volumes of water gas and 300 volumes of steam, both 
Ineasured at the same temperature. 

We then have 


?CO, ?*H,0 Ph,0 

If we express the original condition of the gas mixture i| 
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terms of partial pressures In atmospheres, we have the fsUow- 
ing values:— 


^H,0 ■ • 


.. 0-750 



• ■ 0-125 

pco •• 


.. 0-105 

pco, • • 


. . 0-010 

ptc, • • 


. . O'OIO 



I-000 


The equation 

C0+H20=H2H-C02 

indicates that no change in volume takes place during the 
reaction. 

Consequently, if we take the change in partial pressure 
of the carbon monoxide in the interaction as being repre¬ 
sented by VC, it may easily be seen that the final partial 
pressures of the reactants will be 


pti ,0 

.. 0-750 - X 

pH. ■■ 

.. 0-125-I-* 

pco • • 

.. 0-105 — ^ 

Pco. • • 

.. 0-010-t-x 

pH. .. 

.. .. 0010 


' I-000 


K i= 0‘i6 : 


The value of x may be deduced from the relationship 

PcO X^HiO 
pco, X 
== (o‘io5 -^) (0750 r *) 

. (o-oio'-l-*) (0-125"-t-*) 

• 

which gives the value of 0-09899 atm. for x. The final 

partial pressure of carbon monoxide, therefore, is 0 006 atm, 

On the removal of the steam 6y cooling, the partial 

, ^ 0-006 

pressure - 


of the carbon monoxide rises to 


0-349 


atm. 


= 0-0172 atm., since the»partial pressure of steam aftei 
reaction is 0-750—0-099=0-651 ajm. and the partial pressure 
of the non-condensable gases, in consequence, 0-349 
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B}' similar reasoning the final •composition of the gas is 
9ten to be 


Hydrogen« .. 

.. 0-6418 

Carbon monoxide .. 

.. 0-0172 

Carbon dioxide 

• ■ 0-3123 

Nitrogen 

.. 0-0287 


I-0000 


After removal of carbon dioxide this becomes, expressed in 
percentages— 

Hydrogen .93-33 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 2-50 

Nitrogen .4-17 

lOO'OO’ 


(2) Griesheim-Elektron Process 

A description will first be given of the principal patents 
on which the process is based. 

In U.S.P. 229339/80, Tessie du Motay describes the 
productiog^of hydrogen by passing water gas, freed from 
sulphur, over heated lime. The method is elaborated by the 
Chemische P&brik Griesheim-Elektron in B.P. 2523/09, 
according to which, water gas and steam are passed-over 
caustic or slaked lime at 500° C. in | suitable container which 
may be provided with stirring gear. The reaction is self- 
supporting and the chamber is cooled to below the temper¬ 
ature of the dissociation of calcium caifconate—preferably 
below 500° C. By the addition of 5 % iron powder the 
reaction is greatly accelerated. The lime is regenerated by 
subsequent cajdnation bf the calcium carbonate. In a later 
patent, B.P. 13049/12,*it is claimed that the lime may be 
advantageously used in the form of lumps, the action not 
being confined to the surface as might be expected. The 
material may thus be used in vertical towers and regenerated 
in situ. The same company, in D,R.P. 284816/14, describes 
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the manufacture of hydrogen by the action of steam finder 
about 10 atms. pressure, on a mixture of lime and charco^ 
or lignite. With lime, a temperature of 600-800° C. is 
required, but by using baryta a lower temperature is possible. 
Among other patents may be mentioned B.P. 7147/13 (Soc. 
I’Air Liquide) which relates to the utiluation of the carbon 
monoxide-rich fraction obtained in the separation of carbon 
monoxide from hydrogen by the Claude liquefaction process 
(cf. p. 170). This gas, wliich contains some hydrogen, is 
partially or wholly converted into hydrogen by the action 
of heated slaked lime as above, the product being returned 
to the water gas to be liquefied. 

Bearing on this reaction there is a considerable amount 
of literature, a brief survey of which now follows. 

Merz and Weith {Ber., 13 , (1880), 718) describe a lecture 
experiment in which carbon monoxide is passed over heated 
calcium hydroxide just below a red heat. Hydriven with 
only a small percentage of carbon monoxide is easily obtained. 

The matter was further studied in Haber’s laboratory by 
Engels {iCarlsruhe Dissertation, 1911, “ Uber die Wasserstoff 
Gewinnung aus Kohlenoxyd und Kalkhydrat ”) who carried 
out extensive experiments on the reactions underlying the. 
process. Carbon monoxide was passed over ,lime, the 
temperature, speed, and CO/H2O ratio being varied. Engels 
concludes that in the absence of a catalyst The conversion 
takss place essentially on the calcium hydroxide, although the 
water gas reaction ^ays»a minor part. On the contrary, if 
5 % redlUced iron be present, the action takes place mainly 
in the gaseous phase. If pure lime be used the reaction 
velocity is too low'below 500° C., while ^40° C. should not be 
exceeded as the calcium hydroxide has a vapour pressure of 
I atmosphere at 547° C.; a greater steam concentration than 
that corresponding to the vapour‘tension pf lime at the 
particular temperature is useless and, on account of the dilu¬ 
tion of the reaction mixture, to be avoided. The reaction 
velocity is increased about 10 times by the addition of iron; 
thus with an 81/19 H2O/H2 ra^io, a gas flow of I2'5 litres 
carbon monoxide, measured at 20° C., per litre lime per hodr, 
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gave fit 500° C., a gas containing ^'4 % carbon monoxide in 
absence of iron, while under the same conditions but using 
5 % iron, a corresponding velocity of 138 litres per hour gave 
practically pure hydrogen (0-2 % carbon monoxide). 

According to Vignon {Bull. Soc. Chim., 9 , (1911), 18), in 
treating water gas with lime no' action takes place until 
400° C., when hydrogen is formed together with some methane 
and ethylene. The proportion of hydrogen to hydrocarbons 
increases as the temperature is raised, pure hydrogen being 
formed at 600° C. Levi and Piva (Ann. Chim. App., 1 , (1914), 
I; J. Soc. Chcm. Ind., (1914), 310) consider the action of 
carbon monoxide on calcium hydroxide to take place through 
the intermediate formation of formates and oxalates, and 
state that on heating sodium formate in an atmosphere of 
carbon monoxide, hydrc^en with carbon dioxide and some 
methane is formed. In a later paper [Chem. Soc. Abstracts, 
{1916), ii., 525) the same investigators observe that the de¬ 
composition temperature of sodium formate is lowered from 
375° C. to 260° C. by the presence of slaked lime. With pure 
lime, carbon monoxide gives rise to formates at 250-300° C. 
and to calcium carbonate and hydrogen above 300° C. 

Theory of the Griesheim-Elektron Process.— It is 
instructivq^to calculate what is the lowest possible per¬ 
centage of carbon monoxide which can be obtained with a 
given proporlfon of steam at say 500° C., below which 
temperature the reaction velocity is low. 

Consider a gas of the percentage^con^oosition— 

« 


Hydrogen .. 

• • 50 

Carbon monoxide .. 

... 42 

Carbon dioxide 

.. 4 

Nitrogen 

.. 4 

% 

1 

100 


to 100 volumes of which at 100° C., 200 volumes of steam are 
added. 

Now, since the final voluipe of hydrogen is approximately 
equal to the original volume of the water gas, the carbon 
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monoxide being almost ctJmpletely converted into hydrc^en 
without change of volume, we have after cooling to 100“ C.-; 


= Ch,, + Vco^ = 50 4 ' 42 = 92 

while 

V}i,Of = 200 - Vco^ = 200 - 42 = 158 


where the suffixes i and / denote the initial and final volumes 
respectively. 

Thus— 

pLO _jr^j _q.j 5 42 o-og^ 

Ao, p,uo 158 ^ 


The value for the dissociation pressure of calcium carbonate 
as determined by Johnson {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 32 , (1910), 
938) is I mm. at 587° C., but taking for simplicity i mm. at 
the lower temperature of 500° C., 


Pio =o'093 =0‘093 mm. approximately. 

Now, since the final volume of the reaction products is 
approximately 92 +158 +4 =254at a temperature of 100° C., 
while after* removal of the steam it falls to 92 + 4 = 96, the 
pressure of carbon monoxide in the cooled gas after removal 
of the carbon dioxide, will be— 


0-093 X 254 
96'-* 


= 0-25 mm. 


or 0-032 %. 

I'he hydrogen produced commercially by this process 
is stated^ to have th« following percentage composition:— 


Hydrogen .. 
Carbe^n monoxide .. 
Methane 
Nitrogen .. 


97'5 

0-0-0-2 

• 0 - 3 - 0-5 

I-5-2-0 


The cost of production depends bn the si/e of the inst^- 
lation, but for moderate plants in ctontinuous operation the 
cost is stated to be 2/2J-2/9 per 1000 ft .3 (pre-war), while 
for large plants it falls toAjS (Tepsius, Monit, Scient., (1912), 
493). As the reaction is exothermic it is only necessary to 
supply heat at the commencement of the operation. The lime 
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container requires to be cooled aid the waste heat may be 
utilized for the generation of the steam for the process. One 
advantage claimed is the comparatively low temperature at' 
which the operation is conducted as compared with the 
Lane and allied processes, for instance, repairs being thus 
minimized. < 

The process does not appear to have been used on any 
considerable scale—the handling of the large amounts of 
lime presents some difficulty. 

Manufacture from Water Gas by Liquefaction 
OF THE Carbon Monoxide 

This purely physical method of separating hydrogen from 
water gas is in use on a fairly extensive scale and was the 
process installed by the Badisclic Co. in their first synthetic 
ammonia factory. It depends on the approximate separation 
of the carbon monoxide and nitrogen as liquid by cooling 
under pressure to about —200° C. The general trend of the 
process may be seen from the followii^ table ;— ^ 

Gas.Vapour pressure of liquid at 

—200° C. 

Hydrogen .. .. (Above critical temperature, 

njimely —24i'2°C.) 

Carbon qjpnoxide .. 0'57 atm. 

Nitrogen .. .. 0'33 atm. 

A brief resume will first be givejj of the principal patents 
relating to this process. i 

Parkinson, in B.P. 4411/92, deals with the separation of 
the constituents of gases such as air and water gas by frac¬ 
tionation, etc. Soide of the other early patents relating to 
the liquefaction of the permanent gases have a bearing on the 
separation of hydrogen‘from other gases, but the most im¬ 
portant are those givembelow. According to B.P. 7205/11, 
of the Gesellschaft fiir Linde’s Eismaschinen, A.G., the 
compressed hydrc^en-carbon monoxide mixture is cooled 
by passing through a heat-interchanger, the cooling effect 
of which may be augmented by means of liquid air or nitre^en. 
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Partial liquefaction takes place under pressure and thj two 
phases are then allowed to expand m separate streams ints 


the above mentioned 
heat - interchanger in 
counter-current to the 
incoming gas. The 
hydrogen, before ex¬ 
pansion, however, may 
pass through a second 
heat - interchanger in 
counter-current to the 
expanded hydrogen, 
whereby more carbon 
monoxide is deposited 
in a chamber connected 
to the firsbliquefaction 
chamber, the hydrogen 
being thus rendered 
purer. 

A subse(}uent patent, 
B.P. 9260/11, deals 
with certain modifica¬ 
tions : (i) a more 

thorough fractionation 
is effected by cooling 
either the mixed in¬ 
coming gases or the 
hydroge* fraction (as 
in Fig. 16) before its 
expansion, with l^uid 
air or nitrogen boiling 
under reduced pressure, 



a lower temperature Fig. 16.—Lmde’s systeij^ for the scpar»- 

beinv thus secured • hydrogen from water gas by lique- 

i.,. t 3 sccureu . monoxide. 

the hydrogen may be 


expanded either with or without the performance of external 


work, in the former case the hydrogen may be slightly 
heated by the incoming gases before they are cooled by the 
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evap9ration of the liquid carbon monoxide fraction, in order 
tp prevent blocking up by solidification on expansion; the 
cooling effect of the external work may be used to cool the 
hydrogen leaving the chamber in which separation of the 
carbon monoxide has taken place, further carbon monoxide 
being deposited; (3) the hydrogen may be led away in the 
compressed state, the extra cooling neccssarj- being supplied 
by the liquid air boiling under reduced pressure. 

A simplified apparatus, described by the Maschinenbau- 
Anstalt-Humboldt in F.P, 445883/12, differs from the above 
in that the compressed water gas, after traversing a heat- 
interchanger, passes through a coil immersed in evaporating 
carbon monoxide and then expands into a chamber where 
carbon monoxide is deposited. The, hydrogen escapes 
directly through the heat-interchanger, while the carbon 
monoxide is siphoned off to the above mentioned evapora¬ 
tion chamber and after vaporizing enters the heat-inter¬ 
changer. B.P. 7147/13 of the Soc. I’Air Liquide deals with a 
combination of the liquefaction process with the Griesheim- 
Elektron process (cf. p. 164) whereby the production of 
hydrogen per volume water gas is increased. The carbon 
monoxide-rich portion, after vaporization, is passed over 
heated slqjred lime and the resulting gas, mainly hydrogen, 
added to the water gas entering the liquefaction system. 
An attempt is^ade by the Badische Co., in D.R.P. 285703/13, 
to avoid the necessity for supplementary’ cooling by liquid 
air, by the addition of excess of carlym i^onoxide or nitrogen, 
both of which gases show a positive Joule-Thomsdn effect. 
This may be accomplished by returning the more volatile 
portion of the carbon monoxide fraction, containing hydrogen, 
to the water gas supply. 

In B.P. 13160/14, Claude (Soc. TAir Liquide) describes 
apparatus somqwhat similar to that of Linde. The compressed 
water gas is divided info two portions which are cooled by 
passing through two independent auxiliary heat-interchangers 
AA (Fig. 17), traversed respectively by counter-currents of 
the expanded hydrc^en and carbon monoxide. After re¬ 
union of the two streams of water gas, the carbon monoxide 
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fraction is deposited in a separation chamber B’, the liquid 
and gaseous phases being then treated separately in the twft 
portions, B and C (Fig. 18) of the heat-interchanger situated 
above B*; the hydrogen passes through both sections in 
vertical tubes. The lower part B contains, under atmospheric 
pressure, liquid carbon mflnoxide which is fed in from the 
separating chamber B*. The liquid carbon monoxide passes 



(i) through a coil S immersed in the liquid contained in the 
lower part of the heat-interchanger B, bdng cooled thereby ; 
(a) throi^h a coil S’ immersed in a small interchanger filled 
with the liquid released to atmospheric pressure from tl^ 
same coil S’, and (3) after this releas# of pressure into a tank 
E surrounding the hydrogen tubes in the upper part of 
section B of the interch;inger, finally overflowing into the 
main bulk of liquid carbon monoxide below. The object 
of this rather comphcated procedure is to utihze the lower 
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temperature of the carbon monoxide deposited in B* (in 
^hich carbon monoxide some hydrogen is retained on 
account of its separation under pressure) to further cool the 
hydrogen and so cause more complete deposition of the 
carbon monoxide therefrom. With this method of working, 
the hydrogen passes through tubes cooled by (i) liquid 

carbon monoxide evaporating 
under atmospheric pressure; 
(2) liquid carbon monoxide 
containing some hydrogen also 
evaporating under atmospheric 
pressure; and (3) the gases in 
the upper part C of the inter¬ 
changer. Here the hydrogen 
is still further cooled by passing 
to an engine D in which expan¬ 
sion takes place, the expanded 
gases being led back to the 
interchanger. The carbon 
monoxide deposited in the 
tubes falls back to the separa¬ 
tion chamber Bh If desired 
the cooling effect may be in¬ 
creased by the expansion of 
supplementary compressed hy¬ 
drogen. If high purity of the hydrogen is unnecessary, 
the simpler type of separator sh^wn^in Fig. 17 may be 
employed. '■ 

The Linde-Frank-Caro Process 

•• 

Several Linde-Frank-Caro plants have been mstalled on 
the Continent and one, of about 17,000 ft.^ per hour capacity, 
l^y Messrs. Ardol, Ltd., In this country. 

Water gas,* which contains about 50 % hydrogen, the 
residue being mainly carbon monoxide with smaller quan¬ 
tities of carbon dioxide, nitrogen and methane, passes through 
a scrubber to a holder and is then compressed to about 
25-50 atmospheres. Under this pressure it is freed from 



Fig. 18.— ^Claude fractionation 
system. 
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carbon dioxide by washing with water—Bedford prpcess 
(cf. also B.A.M.A.G. process, p. 161)—and subsequently with, 
caustic soda. After being dried by, refrigeration with an 
ammonia or carbon dioxide plant, the compressed gas enters 
the separator. Passing first through a heat-interchanger 
in counter-current to all the outgoing gases, the compressed 
gas traverses a coil immersed in liquid carbon monoxide 
boiling under atmospheric pressure. Here the greater part 
of the carbon monoxide is condensed and a little of the 
nitrogen. The liquid and gaseous phases are separated in 
a special vessel and the hydrogen, still containing some 
5-6 % carbon monoxide and nitrogen, passes on to a tube 
system cooled to about —200° C. by means of liquid air or 
nitrogen boiling under reduced pressure. The liquid carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen separated at this stage flow back to 
the main portion in the separation vessel from which the 
liquid passes through a valve to the vessel containing liquid 
carbon monoxide at atmospheric pressure, used to cool the 
compressed gases as mentioned above. By means of careful 
lagging tlie heat losses are made very small so that only 
relatively little liquid nitrogen is needed. The hydrogen 
leaves the apparatus through the heat-interchanger under 
the same pressure as that of entry, consequently litjle, if any, 
energy is required for its subsequent utilization for the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic ammonia, the hydrc^enatibn of oils, etc. 

Tie arrangement is identical with that represented dia- 
grammatically in Fig. ifi^xcept that the hydrogen is carried 
back thi^ugh the interchanger without release of pressure. 
After evaporation, the carbon monoxide fraction, which has' 
a purity of 80-85 %. corresponding to a loss of about 15 % 
of the hydrogen, passes to a gas engine, the power generated 
being sufficient to drive the whole plant. The hydrt^en 
fraction has obviously a very high decree of purity as regards 
sulphur and phosphorus compounds, heavy hydrocarbons, 
etc., and the following percentage composition is claimed;— 

Hydrogen ..' .. .. qy-qy'S 

Carbon monoxide ., .. 2-17 

Nitrt^en ,. ,. .. i-0'8 
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The volume of hydrogen is aiout 40 % of the ordinal 
.water gas. This purity is sufficient for many purposes, but, 
if desired, further purification may be effected, see p. 207. 

. On account of the fractionation of the liquid air which 
may be produced in the separator itself, or iu very large 
plants in a separate apparatus, nitrogen and oxygen may be 
obtained as by-products. The operations may be so regu¬ 
lated that the former is produced in the proportion required 
for combination with the hydrogen to form ammonia. 

The following particulars are given by Sander {Z. angm. 
Chem., (1912), 2401) for different sizes of plants 

TABLE 22. 

Linde-Frank-Caro Hydrogen Plants. 


Hourly output (ft.’ of hydrogen) 

880 

.1500 

17,700 

Water gas used per hour (it.>) .. 

2500 ' 

8800 

44,000 

Coke used per hour (lbs.) 

i no 1 

350 

1700 

Cooling water used per hour (gallons) .. 

j 5 «o j 

1700 

7000 


Plants producing 3500 and 35,000 ft.^ of hydrogen per 
hour are stated to cost about^i3,ooo and;^8o,ooo respectively, 
while the cost of production of the hydrogen by this process 
is claimed to be about 3/- to 4/- per 1000 ft.® for medium¬ 
sized plants (all on pre-war basis). The labour required in 
working the jjlant is small on account of the continuous 
nature of the operations. One advantage of the process^phen 
used in connection with the hydrogenation of oils is the ease 
with which the residual impure hVdrtfgen may bq purified 
again. On the other hand repairs are somewhat heavy. 

I 

Manufacture by‘the Action of Water or Steam on 
Iron or Carbon 

•• General.— ;The processes falling under this headii^ are 
all capable of representation by the following equation :— 

HaO-f R = Hj-|-RO 

Generally speaking, R may be any substance, usually, 
an element, whieh has the power of uniting with oxygen, 
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but m practice only iron and carbon find application for this 
purpose leaving out of consideration certain methods use’d for, 
field purposes, e.g. the action on water of sodium or other 
active elements. 

Iron Oxide Processes. The Alternate Action of Steam 
and Reducing Gases on Heated Iron 

At a red heat iron reacts with steam according to the 
following equation ;— 

4H2O + 3Fe = 4H2 + Fe304 

The action is reversible and the ratio of pHtolPn, for 
different temperatures is given below, the equilibrium 
relations for the two stages of the reaction being separated 
(Chaudron, Comptes Rend., 159 , (1914), 237). The values 
are taken from a smoothed curve. 


System Fe/FeO/Hj/H.O. 


Temperature'-’®C.. 

1 

. 1 400 

500 

i 

1 Ooo 

' 700 

800 1 

850 


. i 0-15 

0-23 

1 O'33 

1 

046 

i 

0'6l I 

0*70 


System FeO/Fc,Oj/H,/HsO. 

» 


Temperature °C.. 

. 1 400 

500 

600 1 

700 

• 800 

850 


. 0‘20 

1 ! 

0-52 ; 

1 

O' 85 

i '35 

1-85 


cf. also ^ohler and Pfager, Z. Elektrochem., 23 . (1917), 
199. 

It is evident that reduction is favoured by increase of 
temperature. On passing a continuous current of steam or 
hydrogen over the iron or iron oxide heated to redness, the 
reaction proceeds to completion giving oxide or metal 
respectively. ^ • * 

This method of making hydrogen has long been recog* 
nized and we find patents dealing with the alternate action 
of steam and reducing gases on iron as early as 1861 (Jacob, 
B’P' 593/61; cf. also Baggs, B.P.s 2719/65 and 1471/73). 
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One of the first attempts at technical production by this 
jnetfiod appears to have ^en made by Giifard in 1878, who 
employed a shaft fiUed with ore. Water gas was used with¬ 
out purification and for this reason, coupled with the irregular 
temperature distribution in the shaft type of plant, the life 
of the ore was very short. " 

The first patent of commercial importance is that of 
Lewes, B.P. 20752/90, according to which a retort containing 
iron turnings or moulded oxide, etc., is heated to bright 
redness by imbedding in a producer, the air producer gas from 
which is used in the reduction phase, the metal being then 
treated with steam. This procedure would obviously give 
rise to over-heating of the iron oxide. In a later patent, B.P. 
4134/91, the iron oxide is disposed on pgmice or mixed with 
asbestos, and semi-water gas is used for the reduction. A 
number of patents dealing with special forms of plant follow. 
An important point is touched on by the Dellwik-Fleischer 
Wassergas G.m.b.H., in B.P. 21479/08, which prescribes the 
addition of steam to the reducing gases to prevent the 
deposition of carbon; the reduction is arrested when only 
half the oxide is reduced. Burnt pyrites is used as reaction 
material. In B.P. 17591/09, Lane describes an arrangement 
of valves whereby more retorts may be reduced than oxidized 
at the same time, this being desirable by reason of the greater 
reaction velocity in the oxidation phase. The first portion 
of tlie hydrogen is diverted. Impurities, e.g. sulphur; are 
removed by occasionally burning opt with air, and in a later 
patent, B.P. 11878/10, a method of purification ofVhe gases 
from carbon dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphur 
dioxide, by washing under pressure is described. Proposals 
have been made to use molten iron, e.g. as in B.P. 23418/10 
by Gerhartz. The use of roasted spathic iron ore as re- 
aftion material is clainfed by Dieffenbach and Moldenhauer 
in D.R.P. 232347/10, while B.P. 6683/12 of the Badische 
Co. relates to the prevention of loss of activity through 
. fusion of the surface of the iron, by using iron oxide which 
has been melted in ox5'gen ; ^refractory oxides may be added. 
Dieffenbach and Moldenhauer in a further patent, B.P. 
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12051/12, propose to prevent deterioration by the of 
alloys of iron with manganese, tm^sten, titanium, eto 
Mixtures of nitrogen and hydrogen may be obtained by 
passing air and steam over the iron, or, alternatively, pure 
nitrogen may be obtained by using air alone. 

Among various patents describing means of avoiding fall 
in output may be mentioned B.P. 12117/12 by Messerschmitt, 
according to whom the effects of fusion of the iron oxide 
in producing obstruction are avoided by the use of a skeleton 
of compact iron, and B.P. 27735/12 (Badische Co.), where loss 
of activity is prevented by the use of spongy iron obtained by 
imbedding Swedish iron ore in carbon and heating from the 
outside. We come next to a series of patents by Messer¬ 
schmitt. B.P.s 12542/12 and 12243/12 deal with special 
methods of construction of plant, the latter describing the 
annular type of ore container detailed later. According to 
B.P. 17690/13, the reduction of the oxide is effected by gases 
of high calorific power and the heating by gases of low calorific 
power, e.g. the spent reducing gases, fusion being thus 
avoided, ^hile B.P. 17691/13 advocates the reduction of 
the charge by means of a partly burnt mixture of gas with 
air in insufficient quantity for complete combustion. Modifi¬ 
cations in construction are prescribed in B.P.s,i7692/i3, 
in 18942/13 and in D.R.P. •291902/14. B.P. 18028/13 is 
concerned with the use of iron-manganese ore^in order that 
lowet 4 emperatures may be employed, thus avoiding absorption 
of carbon, sulphur, etc. Recording to D.R.P. 291603/13, the 
iron is OiSdized to the stage of ferrous oxide'giving hydrogen, 
and then further with air, giving nitre^en. Among numer¬ 
ous other patents, may be mentioned B.P. 16893/14 by 
Dempster, according to whom leakage olt gas from one part 
of the system to another is prevented by suitable water 
seals, and B.P. 12698/15 by Maxted dnd Ridsdale, where the 
deposition of carbon or the formation of carbide from the 
gases in the reducing phase is prevented by the presence 
of carbon dioxide to the, extent of at least twice the volume 
of the carbon monoxide; contamination of the hydrogen 
in the subsequent treatment with steam is thus avoided. 
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This^ procedure is equivalent, of course, to the addition 
of steam as set forth in B.P. 21479/08, see p. 176. 
In B.P. 119591/18, Thorssell and Buuden propose to in¬ 
crease the active life of the reaction material by impreg¬ 
nating iron sponge with a solution of alkali hydrate or 
carbonate. 

Of the modifications of this method of producing hydro¬ 
gen which are now in extensive use may be mentioned the 
Lane, the Messerschmitt and the Internationale Wasserstolf 
A. G. (B.A.M.A.G.) processes. 

Lane Process.—This process, or as modified by Dempster, 
Messrs. Humphrey and Glasgow and others, is the one most 
commonly adopted in this countr}" for the production of 
hydrogen on a large scale. Calcinedi spathic iron ore, 
disposed in vertical cast-iron retorts, is alternately reduced 
by water gas and oxidized by steam. * 

From the equations 

FC3O4 -|- 2CO -f2H2 = 3Fe -t- 2CO2 + 2H20g,,s —18,000 

i calories 

3Fe + 4H20ga, = FC3O4 4 - 4H2 -|- 38,400 calories 

it will be seen that the reduction is endothermic while the 
oxidation*, is exothermic. As regards the reduction by a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, the interaction 
of the latter reducing agent absorbs a large amount of heat, 
while that of the former is very slightly exothermi?"; on 
this basis Jautert effects economy in the fuel required 
for maintaining the reaction temperature by working at a 
lower temperature so that the carbon monoxide acts 
preferentially. Tim method of procedure (Lane-Jaubert 
process) has probably corresponding disadvantages in in¬ 
creasing the deposition of carbon in the reducing phase 
and consequeijtly raising the carbon monoxide content of 
the hydrogen (see belo\t). 

The ore is contained in vertical cast-iron retorts about 
9 inches internal diameter and nearly 10 ft. long, a plant 
generating 3500 ft. 3 /hr. haying 36 such retorts, arranged in 
three groups each of 12 retorts (Fig. 19). Since the total, 
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internal volume of such a set equals 159 ft.* the " §pace- 
velocity”is hydrogen/ft.*/hr. = 22 ft.* hydrogenj 

ft.*/hr. The ends of the retorts are flanged and closed by 
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Fic. 19.—Lane Hydrogen Plant {The Engineer), 

plates with asbestos joints. Heating of the retorts to 
650-700° C. is effected either by means of a built-in producer 
or by the combustion of water gas which, of course, needs no 
purification. , 

The method of operation is as follows :—Two of the three 
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grouj^ are supplied with water gas for 20 minutes, whereby 
•eduction of the oxide takes place, and then treated with 
steam for 10 minutes, the reduction occupying more time 
than the oxidation. During the reduction phase the carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen of the water gas are only parti v- 
utilized and, consequently, the exit gases are used for heating 
tire retorts, first passing through a condenser to remove th^ 



Fig. *0.—Diagram of the Lane Hydrogen Retort Furnace 
• {The Enginee^. • , 


steam. When reduction is complete, the retorts contain 
water gas which, i^ passed into the h)*dr(^en gas-holder, 
would introduce carbon monoxide ; for this reason “ scav¬ 
enging ” is resorted to, i.e. for a short time after admitting 
steam, the impure hydrogen is passed back into the water 
gas main and is thus ndt lost. Connection is then made to 
the hydrogen main. A convenient arrangement of change¬ 
over valves, as shown diagrammaticallyin Fig. 20,is empli^ed 
to effect these operations. When changing from the oxidizii^ 
to the reducing phase the valve H is operated slightly in 
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advance of the valve K. The spent reducing gases, still 
containing some combustible gases, on leaving the retorts 
pass to condensers in which the bulk of the steam formed in 
the retorts is separated, and then are led to the combustion 
chamber. ^ 

It is important carefully to purify the water gas used in 
the reduction of the ore, as sulphur compounds exert a dele¬ 
terious influence causing disintegration and loss of activity. 
The water gas passes from the generators through a heat- 
interchanger in counter-current to the steam entering the 
generator, through a water scrubber to a gas-holder from which 
it is drawn by an exhauster into a series of purifiers charged 
with bog iron ore to remove sulphur compounds, and then 
enters the retorts. • Four purifiers form a set, three being 
in use at once, the gas passing the three in series, entering 
the foulest’ first. The thorough elimination of the sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen from the water gas has an important bearing 
on the life of the reaction material. 

During the reduction phase there is some deposition of 
carbon arising from decomposition of carbon monoxide. 

2CO = CO2 -f C -f 39,300 calories (cf. p. 237). 

(For a fuller study of the complex equilibria of the 
system Fe/Fe0/Fe304/C0/CD2/C, reference should be made 
to Baur and Glassner, Z. physik. Chetn., 48 , (1903), 354; 
cf. also Carpenter and Smith, Trans. Iron and Steel Inst., 
September, 1918.) • 

On passing steam, this carbon gives rise to carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide in the hydrogen. To minimize 
this effect and to remove accumulations of sulphur com¬ 
pounds, Ihe retorts are periodically “ burnt out ” by blowing, 
air through them. 

Many attempts have been made, as has |?een mentioned 
in the patent synopsis, to prevent ^he deposition of carbon 
in the reducing phase. Thus, Maxted, of Gas Developments, 
Dtd., proposes to introduce sufficient carbon dioxide into the 
reducing gases to give a CO,/CO ratio higher than that 
corresponding to the CO2/CO/C equilibrium (cf. p. 237) by 
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using instead of ordinary water gas, a “ converted ” water 
^as (B.P. 12698/15: B.P. 125112/16, see p. 177). It should 
be pointed out that the equilibrium ratio of CO2/CO is not 
that given on pp. 238-9 for any particular temperature, e.g. 
700° C., but varies with the actual joint partial pressure of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. By working from the 
value of K,, which equals pcojpho, it is, however, easy to 
calculate the ratio for any particular condition. 

On leaving the retorts the hydrogen passes through a 
scrubber, then through lime purifiers, where carbon dioxide, 
resulting from the oxidation of carbon mono.xide in accordance 
with the water gas equilibrium, is removed, into a holder. 

The temperature of the retorts is a matter of considerable 
importance, on account of its bearing on carbon deposition 
on the one hand, and on the life of the retorts on the other. 
The usual practice is to employ a temperature of about 
650° C. The retorts are stated to last about 12 to 18 months 
and the ore about 6 months. Assuming the life of the retorts 
to be 12 months, the depreciation is equivalent to a charge 
of about $d. per 1000 ft.® of hydrogen. 

In good practice, 2-3 volumes of water gas are necessary^ 
for each volume of hydrogen produced. 

A considerable number of plants have been erected in 
this country, in France and in*Russia. The purity of the 
hydrogen m^- be fairly high with careful working, e.g. 
99'5"9975 %, the main impurities being carbon monoxide 
and a little {e.g. 0'25 %) nitrogen^ Plants are made with 
capacities from ' 250-10,000 ft.®/hr. The cost' of the 
hydrogen produced by this method is of the order of 3/- to 
4/- per 1000 ft.® plus overhead charges (pre-war). 

The Messerschmitt Process.— This process has come 
into considerable use in Germany and was largely adopted 
by the German War Department, which had some fifteen 
plants of 3500-20,000 ft.®/hr. capacity (Barnitz, Met. and 
Chem. Eng., 15 , (1916), 494; J. Soc. Ghent. Ind., (1916), 

1136). 

It difiers from the Lane process in having much larger 
units which are of annular form in order to minimize 
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inner cylinder and the products of incomplete combustion 
pass downwards through the reaction mass in the annulus 
and upwards again outside the outer cylinder (secondary 
air being added at the last stage) and so out to the flue. 
After some 20 minutes, during which a temperature of 
700-800° C. is maintained, the water gas and air are cut 
off and steam is passed into the generator from below. The 
issuing impure gases are allowed to escape for a few seconds 
into the flue; at this point the steam is diverted so as to 
enter at the top of the outer chamber, passing up through 
the reduced iron, the hydrogen being taken off at the top. 
Ten minutes suffices for the steaming operation, whereupon 
the cycle is repeated. The course of tha combustion in the 
furnace may be reversed or the two directions may be 
alternated. In the Messerschmitt process the effect of carry¬ 
ing out the reduction with the partially burnt gases from the 
central heating chamber should be to prevent or minimize 
the deposition of carbon on the reaction material^ owing to 
the presence of carbon dioxide and its equivalent for this 
purpose, steam. The hydrogen is subjected to a final 
purification as in the bane process. 

Amon^ the advantages claimed for the system are the 
ease of control of the working •temperature and the avoid¬ 
ance of oveflieating. The purity of the gas is variously 
stated to be qS'S to 99-2 %, while the cost, which waries 
with the size of the plant, is claimed to,be as low as 2/- per 
1000 ft .3 inclusive of capital charges (pre-war). Little 
labour is demanded. When renewal is necessary the reaction 
mass is abstracted through Morton doors at the bottom. 
The apparatus is easily adapted to intermittent working 
should this be desired. 

• Process of, the Inlernationale Wasserstoff A.G.— 
This process differs little ^n principle from the other processes. 
In its earlier form the plant consisted of two vertical iron 
cylinders heated externally to 700-800° C. The process 
has been taken over recently,by the B.A.M.A.G., which uses 
internally-heated firebrick shafts; the cycle consists of three 
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periods, namely, heatii^, reducing and steaming. Water 
gas of the highest possible calorific power is used for the * 
reduction, the excess being subsequently burnt. As reaction 
mass, large lumps of burnt pyrites are used. Some carbon 
is deposited from the gaiies; the purity of the hydrogen 
may be 98-99 % with careiul working, the carbon monoxide 
not exceeding o-8 %. For plants producing 60,000 ft.® 
per hour, the cost, inclusive of labour and repairs, is stated 
to be about 3/4 per 1000 ft.® (Sander, /. Gashckuchl., 58 , 
(1915), 637) (pre-war), 

Strache Process.—An older process due to Strache 
employs three vertical iron cylinders set in firebrick, of which 
No. I is a water gas generator. No. 2 contains iron oxide 
and No. 3 is a regenerator. The steam is passed in the 
reverse direction, i.c. from 3 to i via 2. 

With reterence to all the above discontinuous processes, 
the general statement may be made that the hydrogen is 
liable to contain variable amounts of carbon monoxide, say 
0'25 to 1-5 %, unless subjeeted to further purification. 

Dieffenbach and Moldenhauer Process 

When steam is passed through heated carbon, a mixture 
of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and hydrogen isproduced. 
In usual practice, e.g. in making water gas, the operation 
is conducted so as to give a high CO/CO2 rJtio; this is 
effected by working at a temperature such as 1000° C. 
While the conversion of,the carbon monoxide of water gas 
into carbon dioxide may be realized by'the B.A.M.A.G. 
process, proposals have been made, especially by Dieffenbach 
and Moldenhauer, 4 :o combine the two stages by conducting 
the actual gasification of the carbon at a relatively low 
temperature. This is accomplished by impregnation of the 
coke with a suitable catalyst, such* as an alkaline salt, 
increase the reaction velocity. * 

The idea is an attractive one; on the other hand, there is 
no record qf any industrial success having been attained by 
such processes, neither are technical data of the process 
available. vSuch a process is uidikely to be of importance in 



■ the production of pure hydrogen; the matter is, however, of 
.sufficient interest to warrant a brief synopsis of the main 
patents. 

According to Tessie du Motay and Marechal (B.P. 2548/67) 
hydrogen is produced, together/with carbon dioxide, b/ 
heating fuel with caustic soda or lime. B.P. 8426/92 b 
Krupp is similar. Steam is passed over carbonaceous matter 
mixed with hydrates, carbonates, etc., which limit the 
temperature of the operation, thus reducing the percentage 
of carbon monoxide. By passing over red-hot lime the 
carbon dioxide is removed; this lime, as also that used in the 
generating retorts, being subsequently regenerated by the 
passage of steam. The same principle is elaborated by 
Dieffenbach and Moldenhauer in B.P. 7718/10, according to 
which carbon is impregnated with chlorides, sulphates, 
sulphides, etc., and heated with steam when tlie reaction 
takes place at a low temperature, e.g. at 600° C., producing 
only a little carbon monoxide. Coal may be impregnated 
and then coked preparatory to being heated with steam. 
The operation may be carried out in externally-heated retorts, 
or oxygen may be added in small quantities to maintain the 
temperature. According to B.P. 7719/10, charcoal is impreg¬ 
nated wit]i salts especially silicates, and treated with steam 
at 550-750° C. The carbon monoxide content of the hydro¬ 
gen is claimrt not to exceed a few tenths per cent. In B.P. 
7720/10 it is stated that better results are obtained by 
impregnating crushed coal and brjguetting the product, so 
counteracting thi tendency of the activity to fall *ojf owing 
to impregnation being only local. The same inventors, in 
B.P. 8734/10, advocate the addition of a considerable quantity 
of lime together with salts in order to take up the carbon 
dioxide and lower the carbon monoxide content (cf. the 
Ofiesheim-Elektron process). For example, coke is first 
impregnated with 10 °/g potassium carbonate solution, then 
mixed with 5 times its weight of lime and heated in steam 
at 550-750° C. The potassium carbonate limit? the disso¬ 
ciation of the calcium carbonate by making the reaction 
possible at a lower temperature. 
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Bergius Process 

This interesting process depends on the action ot liquid 
water on iron or carbon at temperatures in the neighbourhood 
of 300° C., and consequently under pressures at least equal 
to the vapour pressure of i^ter, the following values relating 
to the temperature region concerned :— 

Temperature °C.250 300 350 

Vapour pressure (atms.) .. 39 89 167 

Above 365° C., i.e. the critical temperature of water, 
no liquid can be present. 

If carbon is used, the reaction differs from that obtaining 
in a gas producer in that the conditions for carbon monoxide 
production are much less favourable at the lower temper¬ 
ature in question. When iron is employed, the low temper¬ 
ature has in like manner the effect of preventing attack by 
the water on the impurities in the iron. The principal 
patents relating to this process are given below. 

According to D.R.P. 259030/11 of Bergius and Chemische 
Fabrik vonn. Moritz. Milch & Co., carbon is heated with water 
under high pressure to about 300° C. In an example cited, 
100 kilos, coke, 200 kilos, water, and i kilo, thallium chloride 
are heated together to 340° C. The resulting hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide are blown off at intervals and the carbon 
dioxide absorbed by lime. B.P. 19002/12 by BiSgius relates 
to the use of iron; hydrogen is generated by the action of 
liquid water at temperatjires above 100° C. on iron or its 
lower oxide, preferably in the presence of’electrolytes, e.g. 
ferrous chloride. Metallic couples may be formed by the 
presence of metals electropositive to iron, c.g. an iron- 
copper couple may be used. In one exdmple iron shavings 
are treated with water at 300® C., the pressure being kept 
at 150 atmospheres; while in another, sodium chloride an^ 
a plate of copper are added, the pressure is allowed to rise 
to 120 atmospheres and a temperature of 250° C. is employed. 
In an addition to this patent, namely, B.P. 19003/12, Bergius 
describes suitable plant for carrying out the operations. 
In its essentials the apparatus consists of a steel pressure 
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vessel fitted with a reflux condenser, dry hydrogen being thus 
• obtained. D.R.P. 277501/13 describes a pressure vessel 
containing a central heating tube round which is arranged 
a series of reaction tubes, each of which may be brought in 
turn under a feed opening in th^ cover' and by this means 
frequent removal of the main cover is avoided. A later 
patent, D.R.P. 286961/13, deals with the use of water in the 
form of steam at temperatures below 500° C. Electrolytes 
are preferably added as in the previous patents. 

An experimental plant was erected at Hanover (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., (1913), 462; Z. angew. Chem., (1913), i., 517; 
Z.fu.r komp. md flmsige Case, (1915), 33) to test the Bergius 
process. The plant consisted of sije vessels, each of about 
i'6 ft .3 capacity and capable of generating some 150 ft.^ 
of hydre^en per hour. A charge of iron was used, contained 
in a vessel inserted from the bottom of the bomb hnd forming 
a lining in order to protect the bomb itself from attack. Some 
90 % of the iron was oxidized in a period of about 4 hours. 
With carbon the action was rather slow. The carbon and 
sulphur in the iron are stated to be unattacked. 

In the following table are to be found comparative rates 
of reaction as influenced by additions:— 


Aeactaals. 

Temperature “C. 

Hydrogen generated per hour. 

Iron 4 - pure water ., 

300 

230 C.C. 

„ -t- FeCl, 

300 

1390 C.C.*' 

$1 + FeCl2 + Cu .. .. 

300 

1930 C.C. 

„ -f FeClj + Cu .. 

34° '' 

< 3450 f C. 

-- 




On leaving the reflux condenser with which each bomb 
was fitted, the hy^c^en passed through a water separator 
to storage cylinders. The gases being passed through a spiral 
cooled in liquid air and tte condensate examined, the following 
analysis, calculated for the original gas, was obtained:— 

Hydrogen.99-95 

Carbon monoxide .. .. o-ooi„ 

Saturated hydrocarbons .. 0'04 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons o’oi 
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By passage (iver charcoal at liquid air temperatures, a purity 
of 99’995 % could be obtained. * 

This process has certain attractive features—(1) the small 
floor space required; (2) its suitability for small plants, 
e.g. for field work, on ac<munt of the low initial cost and 
the discontinuous nature or the operations; (3) the fact that 
only direct fuel heating is required; (4) the production of 
compressed hydrogen and (5) the high degree of purity 
of the hydrogen produced. One would, however, expect 
repairs to be rather high in view of the intermittent character 
of the process necessitating very frequent breaking of lai^e 
high pressure joints. The cost of hydrogen produced by this 
method is stated to be 1^4^^ to i/ii per 1000 ft.^ (pre-war). 

Manufacture of Hydrogen by the Decomposition 
OF Hydrocarbons 

Under this heading may be described a number of 
processes all of which depend on the dissociation of hydro¬ 
carbons bj» the action of heat. Such dissociations may be 
attended either by evolution or absorption of heat. As an 
example of the first class, acetylene is typical— 

C2H2 = 2C -b H2 -b 47,800 calories. 

• 

In consequence of the high heat evolution ^companied 
by no, change in volume, the equilibrium conditions give 
almost complete decomposition except at very high temper¬ 
atures. With exothermic hydrocarbons li|^e methane, on 
the other hand, the degree of dissociation rises more or less 
rapidly as the temperature is raised. Thus, taking the case 
of methane, we have the following equilibrium conditions at 
different temperatures for the equation:— 


CH4 ^ C -b 2H2 — 21,700 calories. 


Temperature “C. .. 

Percentage oj me¬ 
thane in the dis- 

400 

500 

000 

700 

800 

900 

XOOO 

sociated product.. 

86-2 

62-5 

«I '7 

Il'I 

44 

2 

1 
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the ^values at 900° and 1000° C. being obtained by extrapo- 
, lation. The effect of temperature on the equilibrium 
CH4 +H20^C0 +3H2 is treated on p. 240. 

It must be borne in mind that methane is a very stable 
substance and that the equilibryjm values are only slowly 
realized, particularly m the absence of catalysts, until temper¬ 
atures in the region of 1000° C. are attained. Further, the 
influence of increased pressure is greatly to increase the 
stability, since the dissociation constant K equals 



PcHt 


The question of decomposing hydrocarbons has long 
received attention. In B.P. 1466/76,, St. John describes 
the decomposition of coal gas hydrocarbons by passage 
through incandescent coke, while Stern, in B.P. 2787/80, leads 
naphtha vapour with steam over heated lime. Passing over 
a number of similar patents we come to the patents of 
Rincker and Wolter, F.P.s 391867/08 and 391868/08, according 
to which two coke-filled generators are heated to incandes¬ 
cence by the injection of air; tar, oil, or other suitable 
hydrocarbon is then introduced into one generator, under¬ 
going transformation into hydrogen and carbon which is 
deposited in the generator. The generators are used alter¬ 
nately. A*:iew line is taken by Machtolf in B.P. 14601/06. 
According to this patent, acetylene compressed to, 4 to 6 
atmospheres and mixed with oil g^s, etc., is exploded electri¬ 
cally ; hydrogeh and lampblack are'thus produced. In 
B.P. 15071/09, Lessing describes the production of hydrogen 
from coal gas by passing through a retort either empty or 
containing carbon,' and heated to 1000-1300° C. In like 
manner, Nauss (B.P. 2298/10) passes coal gas over nickel 
|t 250-300° C., whereby the carbon monoxide is converted 
into methane' which is subsequently decomposed by treat¬ 
ment with coke at 1000-1200° C. According to Dieffen- 
bach and Moldenhauer (D.R.P. 229406/09), hydrocarbons 
mixed with steam are heated and passed through a catalyst 
consisting of gauze of nickel, platinum, etc., disposed at 
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right angles to the current; it is claimed that with such short 
exposure to the catalyst carbon dioxide is formed witfiout 
the production of carbon monoxide. Oxygen may be added 
to maintain the temperature. 

We will next consider i^, series of patents by Pictet, who 
in B.P. 24256/10 prescribes the passage of acetylene, alone 
or mixed with other hydrocarbons, under slight positive 
pressure, through a conduit maintained by cooling at about 
500° C. If liquid hydrocarbons are added to the acetylene, 
the cooling may be effected by their evaporation. The heat 
evolved by the decomposition of the acetylene serves for the 
decomposition of the exothermic hydrocarbons added. 
According to B.P. 13397/11, petroleum is distilled into a long 
tube maintained at 1200-1350° C. by the supply of a certain 
number of calories, while in an addition to this patent, namely 
B.P. 14703/11, the admixture of steam with the petroleum 
is prescribed, so that the carbon is wholly or partially con¬ 
verted into carbon monoxide. B.P. 16373/11 relates to the 
addition of oxygen to the steam-petroleum mixture. The 
combination of the carbon and oxygen give sufficient heat 
to enable the reaction, represented by the following equation, 

C + H2O = CO -f- Hj — 29,100 calories, 

to proceed. The products in the two last patents arc naturally 
mixtures of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 

BOs^h, in D.R.P. 268291/11, describes the continuous 
decomposition of acetyleiie under pressure. B.P. 12978/13 
(BadischeMlo.) relates* to the passage of a mixture of hydro¬ 
carbons and steam over a catalyst consisting of a medium 
such as mE^nesia cajrjdng 2-5 % nickel and maintained at a 
temperature of 800-1000° C. The 'carbon monoxide 
formed is subsequently removed. The B.A.M.A.G. (B.P. 
2054/14) proposes to improve upod the usual practice^ 
in the process for manufacturing hydrogen* by cracking 
oils in a mass of heated coke, of spraying the oil on the coke,, 
by effecting, evaporation of the oil in an external chamber 
heated by tiie waste gases from the generator during the 
heating phase. Deposition of difficultly combustible carbon, 
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which may choke up the generator, is thus avoided. Ellis 
(U.fe.P. 1092903/14) proposes to add lime to the fuel in order 
to flux the ash and prevent chnkering difficulties, while 
Brownlee and Uhlinger (B.P. 5098/15) describe a chamber 
which contains refractory material and is alternately heated 
with fuel gases and used to decompose hydrocarbons, the 
carbon formed being carried along with the hydrogen. 

The principal processes which are known to be in 
actual operation are the Carboiiium Gesellschaft, Rincker 
and Wolter, Oechelhauser, and B.A.M.A.G. (Bunte) pro¬ 
cesses. 

Carbonium Gesellschaft Process.—In tliis process 
which is founded on the patent of Machtolf (see p. 190) 
acetylene is compressed to about 2 atmospheres and ignited 
electrically. Complete decomposition takes place with 
production of lampblack which is separated and forms a 
valuable pigment, about 60 lbs. per 1000 ft .3 of hydrogen 
being formed. After passing through large scrubbers the 
hydrogen is obtained in an exceptionally pure state. The 
commercial success of the process depends on a'market for 
the lampblack. A Zeppelin station at Friedrichshafen was 
supplied with hydrogen made in this way. 

That the process is not free from danger is evidenced by 
the fact' that this factory was largely destroyed by an 
explosion k 1910. The cost (pre-war) of the hydrogen by 
this process is stated by Sander to be about 4/- pgr' 1000 
ft .3 

Rincker and Wolter Process.— This method'of making 
hydrogen is due to two Dutch chemists, Rincker and Wolter, 
and has been developed by the B,A.M.A.G. and the 
Hollandsche Residugas-Maatschaapij. Two generators of 
the producer type are filled with coke. After heating the fuel 
beds to a high temperature by an air blast, the air producer 
gas from one 'generator being burnt by secondary air in the 
other, tar, oil, or other cheap hydrocarbon is sprayed in at 
the top of each generator for about a minute; decomposition 
is complete in about 20 minutes, the hydrogen escaping at 
the bottom. The “ blow is then repeated, this time in 
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the reverse direction. The carbon formed during the “make” 
is deposited on the coke and is binnt out in the next “ blow ” 
period. After traversing a system of scrubbers, coolers and 
driers, hydrogen of the following percentage composition is 
obtained (Ellis):— ^ 

Hydrogen .. .. 96 

Nitrogen .. .. i'3 

Carbon monoxide .. 27 

By a further purification with heated soda-lime an 
analysis as below is obtained :— 

0 / 

/o 

Hydrogen .. .. 98'4 

Nitrogen" .. .. i'2 

Carbdn monoxide .. 0'4 

A plant’producing 3500 ft.®/hr. is stated to cost £550 
exclusive of erecting expenses (Ellis), while tlie hydrogen 
costs 2/6-4/- 1000 ft.* (pre-war). Plants are usually 

arranged to work normally for the production of illuminating 
gas, and for hydrogen manufacture when required. Portable 
plants on the Rincker and Wolter system have been used by 
the Russian and German Air Services. Two generators lined 
with firebrick are employed and are mounted on twp railway 
trucks together with a turbd-blower and oil pump; the 
plants have a capacity of about 3500 ft.*/hr. "Some 2-3 
hours are required to start up ; only coke and oil are used 
as raw materials, while tiyo men are sufficient to operate 
the plant. ’ " 

Oechelhauser Process.—This process, as to the com¬ 
mercial operation of which little has been published, depends 
on passing coal gas through vertical or’horizontal retorts 
heated to 1200° C. and filled with coke. The lampblack 
formed is partly deposited on the coke and partly carried# 
along with the hydrogen wherefrom itiS filtered by wood fibre. 
After cooling and purification the gas consists of 80-84 % 
hydrogen. following analysis indicates the nature of 
the changes induced (Eepsius, Monit. Scient., (1912), 
493 ) 

A. 




Coal gas. 

Product of proceu. 

•* 

Heavy hydrocarbons, carbon dioxide, 

% 

% 

oxygen and nitrogen 

7'8 


Carbon monoxide . 

5'3 

73 

Methane. 

1 247 

6-9 

Hydrogen . 

596 

807 


The cost of production of this impure hydrogen is stated 
by Lepsius to be about the same as that of the original coal 
gas since there is an expansion, or about 2/9-3/6 per looo 
ft.® (pre-war). 

On a modification of this method of making hydrogen 
is based the 

B.A.M.A.G. (Bunte) Process.-^This process, arising 
out of experiments by Bunte, is similar to the Oechelhauser 
process. Coal gas is freed from carbon dioxide and led 
over white-hot coke. After removing carbon monoxide 
by soda-lime the product is stated to be almost pure 
hydrogen, containing only a little nitrogen. The nitrogen 
content, however, will be not less than that origifially present 
in the coal gas, making due allowance for the increase in 
volume. Crude hydrogen may be readily manufactured in 
this way in ordinary gas works, but purification by soda-lime 

is not attractive technically. <• 

<- 

Manufacture of Hydrogen by Edectroeysis 

General.—^lydrogen is obtained*'electrolytically (i) by 
the electrolytic decomposition of dilute acids or alkalis 
as a special operation, or (2) as a by-product in certain 
electrochemical operations, e.g. the electrolysis of brine, with 
the production of caustic soda, the electrolysis of fused caustic 
tsoda in the manufacture of sodium, etc. Since, in many 
cases of the second Class, the plant is not adapted to the 
collection and storage of all the gas evolved, the hydrogen is 
largely wasted; in view of the exceptional purjty of the gas 
this is to be deplored. , 

} It will be well at this stage to give some of the constants^ 
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to which all electrolytic processes for decomposing water 
may be referred. 


96,470 coulombs (amp 4 re-secondsj liberate 


1 gram-ion 


grams of an ion. 


valency of ion 

I ampto-hour liberates ^^^e ^cy Srams of an ion. 

4i8'6c.c. hydrogen! « n. P 
209 3 c.c. oxygen | 

44i'6c.c.hydrogenl at 15° C. and 760 mm. 
220-8 c.c. oxygen / pressure. 

0 01560 ft.* hydrogenl at 15* C. and 760 mm. 
O'00780 ft.* oxygen / pressure. 

1000 ft.* of hydrogen at 15° C. and 760 mm. pressure require 64,123 
amp6re-hours. 

Decomposition voltage of water = 1-67 volts. 


r6y is the lowest voltage at which a permanent current 
may be passed through water and consequently determines 
the minimum possible energy expenditure, namely loyi 
K.W.H./iooo ft.* of hydrogen at 15° C. This efficiency 
cannot be attained in practice, however, as the resistance of 
the electrolyte necessitates an mcrease in the voltage to 
from 2 to 4 volts according to the electrolyte and the con¬ 
struction of the cell, thus raising the energy expenditure 
from 128 to 256 K.W.H./rooo ft.* of hydrc^en. 

It may be stated broadly that there are three main 
aims in the design of electrolytic cells; (i) to obtain the 
lowest possible resistance ; (af to prevent intermjjdng of the 
gases; (3) to avoid corrosion of the component parts of the 
cell. These problems have been solved, as far as the con¬ 
flicting naljire of the circumstances allows, a^ follows: (i) by 
using short columns of electrolytes having high electrical 
conductivity, the heat produced by the resistance of the 
electrolyte being conserved so as to maintain a temperature 
of, say, 70° C., and lower the resistance ; (2) by the provision 
of partitions or diaphragms, porous or otherwise, between the 
electrodes, or by the provision of tortuous paths for th# 
current in the electrolyte, also by precautions to maintain 
equal pressures in the two electrode compartments and 
(3) by suitable selection of materials and electrolytes. The 
conditions for (i) and (2) are somewhat in opposition; thus, 
diaphragms, etc., increase the resistance. 
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•A brief survey of the important work on this subject 
will be given here in chronological order;— 

As early as 1881, Barlow, in B.P. 1897/81, proposed the 
electrolysis of water, while d’Arsonval (Elektrotech. Zeits., 12 , 
(1891), 197) produced oxygen'for physiological purposes 
on a large laboratory scale in 1885, using as electrolyte 30 % 
caustic potash solution with a linen diaphragm. Appar¬ 
ently the first large scale apparatus was constructed by 
Batchinoff (B.P. 15935/88). Either an acid or an alkaline 
electrolyte was used, with asbestos or parchment diaphragms. 
In another form of apparatus Latchinofl introduced the use 
of bipolar electrodes for the electrolysis of water. He also 
devised an apparatus for conducting the electrolysis under 
a pressure of 120 atmospheres. Reiiard took up the question 
from a military standpoint in 1888 (Soc. de Physique, (1890), 
224; D.R.P. 58282/90) and used alkaline electrolytes, per¬ 
mitting the use of iron or steel electrodes. A further advan¬ 
tage of alkali is the absence of ozone, thus permitting the use 
of rubber for connections. An asbestos diaphragm was 
used, an E.M.F. of 3 volts being required. Inter-connected 
hydraulic seals were employed to equaUze the pressure in 
the anode and cathode compartments. In 1892 a new 
principle was introduced by ^Garuti (B.P. 16588/92) in the 
use of a n?etal partition to avoid the disadvantages of high 
resistance and frequent renewals associated with porous 
diaphragms. The metal diaphragm does not reach to the 
bottom of the osU and the E.M.F.*is kept below that at which 
the diaphragm will act as a bipolar electrode, say roughly 
about 3 volts. The apparatus is submerged in the electro¬ 
lyte to prevent mfxing of the gases. A modification of this 
idea is embodied in the patent of Siemens and Obach (B.P. 
11973/93) in which the use of wire gauze diaphragms is 
"proposed. 6aruti^ai\d Pompili, in B.P. 23663/96, also tr}' 
to lower the resistance by the use of diaphragms perforated 
in the lower parts. In 1899 an important advance was 
made by Schmidt who, in D.R.P. 111131/99, revived the idea 
of bipolar electrodes in combination with asbestos diaphragms 
in a practical way, the plant taking the form of a filter press,* 
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in which the respective gases were led away by channels 
similar to those in filter-press practice. A noteworthy 
economy in floor space is thus effected. Schoop, in Austrian 
Patent 1285/1900, describes an apparatus which dispenses 
with a continuous diaphragm, replacing this by a collecting 
bell of glass or clay round each electrode. We find another 
patent by Garuti and Pompili, B.P. 12950/1900, where 
soldering is avoided by a special method of construction 
of the iron cells. The cells and diaphragms are prolonged 
below the electrodes. A later patent, B.P. 2820/02, relates 
to covering the perforations in the diaphragms with gauze, 
while in B.P. 27249/03, the same inventors describe apparatus 
for purification of the gases by passing them over heated 
platinum wire. In B.P. 17981/06, the Blcktrizitats Aktien 
GeseUschaft, vorm. Schuckert & Co. substitutes for the usual 
diaphragm nn insulated bell disposed over one electrode, 
the cell forming the other electrode ; in later patents. B.P.s 
3000 and 3000A/07, two bells are used, each in electrical 
connection with its corresponding electrode and separated 
from the other by a screen of insulating material which 
projects well below the bells. Cowper-Coles, in B.P. 14285/07, 
dispenses with diaphragms and uses tongue-shaped projections 
(pointing downwards) on the electrodes as guides to the 
gases, while B.P. 24716/09 by Eycken, Eeroy and Moritz 
deals with various precautions against mixing, especially 
when the gases are used under considerable pressure, in an 
apparatus of the filter-pjess type, the outlets being con¬ 
trolled b^ floats. In B.P.s 27264/10 • and 21600/11, 
Knowles describes a catalytic purifier with heat regenera¬ 
tion and with water seals supplied by the water produced 
in the purifier. Electrolytic plants bf the filter-press 
type are described by the Soc. Anon. I’Oxhydrique Fran- 
9aise and Eevin in B.P.s 18818/13 and 3654/14 respec¬ 
tively, The recent patents on this, subjkt are very- 
numerous ; it will perhaps suffice to mention the following: 
U.S.P. 1086804/14 by Burdett, D.R.P. 275515/14 by Mas- 
chinenfabrik Oerlikon, B.P. 101598/16 by Churchill and 
Geeraerd, and U.S.r.s 1239530/17 and 1256067/18 by 
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Schriver, as examples of patents which have been developed 
contmerdally. 

Principal Electrolytic Processes used in Practice 

The best known processes for the electrolytic decompo¬ 
sition of water are the Schuckert, Schmidt (Oerlikon), 
Garuti, Schoop, Churchill, International Oxygen Co., Schriver 
and Burdett systems. It may be mentioned that electro¬ 
lysis, at any rate in the past, has been used for the production 
of oxygen rather than hydrogen except as regards hydrogen 
for military purposes. 

Schuckert Process.—In the Schuckert apparatus each 
cell usually takes 600 amperes. TJie electrodes are of iron 
and are covered with iron bells insulated from the electrodes 
and separated by a sheet of insulating material. As electro¬ 
lyte a 20 % caustic soda solution is used. In order to 
minimize the resistance, the temperature is allowed to rise 
to 60-70° C. by packing round with sand, when 2‘8-3 volts 
are required. Some corrosion of the electrodes takes place 
necessitating occasional renewals. For a plant producing 
some 10,000 ft.® of hydrogen per day, the energy expenditure, 
according to Bepsius (Monit. Scient., (1912), 493), costs 2/3 to 
11/3 per .1000 ft.® hydrogen plus 500 ft.® oxygen, while the 
total cost (not including coriipression) is 6/- to 15/3 per 
1000 ft.® hydrogen plus 500 ft.® oxygen, when electric energy 
costs 0'ii75(f. to 0'59(f. per K.W.H. By calculation from the 
above figures, 1000 ft.® hydrogen j^us ^00 ft.® oxygen require 
227 K.W.H. A'ceording to Blum (Metall. and Chem. Eng., 
(1911), 157), 275 K.W.H. are required. 

This process is stated to be expexsive and demands 
a large floor spacej'but gives very pure gases. The purity 
of the hydrogen leaving the cells is about 99 %, that of the 
qxygen about 97 %. ‘ The gases pass through scrubbers 
and then through catalytic purifiers. 

A Schuckert plant was installed many years ago by 
Heraeus of Hanau ; there are plants also at KehJ am Rhein, 
at Metz, at the Wolverhampton works of the British Oxygen 
Co. and several plants in the United States. 
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Schmidt Process. —Schmidt’s multiple ceU takes the 
form of a filter-press with, for example, 40 bipolar electrdfles 
in series. The electrodes are separated and insulated by 
asbestos diaphragms, reinforced at the edges with rubber. 
By means of passages similar to those in a filter-press, the 
hydrogen and oxygen respectively are led to the two sides 
and pass to chambers where the spray is separated and caused 
to flow back to the bottom of the cells. The gases may be 
taken off tmder a pressure of some 3 lbs. per in.2, or even up 
to 35 lbs. pressure, this being advantageous for long pipe 
lines. This plant is very compact and free from complicated 
gas and current connections. The electrolyte is a 10 % 
solution of potassium carbonate or potassium hydrate. 
An E.M.F. of about^2‘3 volts per ceU is required at 60° C. 
According to Lorenz the current efficiency is 86 %. Energy 
required pei* 1000 ft.* hydrogen plus 500 ft.* oxygen is about 
170 K.W.H. according to Dammer; at 0'25i. per K.W.H. 
the cost for current is 3/6. Purification is effected by passing 
the gases over platinized asbestos at 100° C. Traces of carbon 
monoxide, derived from the rubber of the joints, are found in 
the oxygen. The purity of the hydrogen is 99 %, that of 
the oxygen, 97 %. A Schmidt plant was instaUed by the 
Swedish Navy. 

The manufacture of the •Schmidt ceU was taken over 
by the Oerlikon Co., who instaUed a plant at the Elirnborough 
Air Station, cf. p. 232. SimUar apparatus is made by the 
International Oxygen Cg., by Schriver and Co., and by 
other firms (see below, p. 200). 

Garuti Process. —^The Garuti ceU has an iron diaphragm 
which is insulated from and projects below the electrodes, 
not functioning as a bipolar electrode so^long as the voltage 
does not exceed twice the decomposition voltage of water 
or, say roughly, 3 volts. The absence of a porous diaphragm 
ensures a low resistance, while to decrease tlfis stiU further, 
the diaphragms are perforated opposite to the centres of the 
electrodes, the holes being covered with gauze. A number 
of narrow ceUs are arranged together and submerged in a 
tank of electrolyte, tf hydraulic seal being used to prevent 
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increase of pressure and mixing. As electrolyte, 26 % 
caustic potash solution is used. The gases are purified 
by passing over heated platinum wire ; the purity attained 
is 98-99 % for the hydrogen, 97 % for the oxygen. E.M.F. 
required is about 2'5 volts, and the current efiiciency about 
96 % (Bufia). Electrical energy per 1000 ft .3 hydrogen 
plus 500 ft .3 oxygen is therefore 167 K.W.H., and cost of 
this at o'25i. is 3/6. At per K.W.H., the cost per 
1000 ft .3 hydrogen plus 500 ft.® oxygen is stated to be about 
9/- uncompressed. 

Garuti plants have been installed in Rome, Tivoli, Temi, 
Euceme, Monthard, and by the American Oxhydric Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. , 

Schoop Process. —^The Schoop process employs no 
diaphragm, but each of the long narrow tubular electrodes 
is surrounded by a collecting tube of glass or'clay. Two 
anodes and two cathodes are mounted in each cylindrical 
cell. Using iron and an alkaline electrolyte, the voltage is 
about 2‘25 volts, or if lead electrodes and dilute sulphuric 
acid are used, 3‘6 volts. A high degree of purity is claimed 
for the gases, namely, hydrogen 97‘5 %, oxygen 99 %. 

With an acid electrolyte, which is apparently most com¬ 
monly u^d, the electrical energy per 1000 ft.® hydrc^en 
plus 500 ft.® oxygen for a voltage of 3‘6 and a current effici¬ 
ency of io(f %, would be 230 K.W.H., costing 4/10 for power 
ato-25rf./K.W.H. 

With an alkaline electrolyte ajid a voltage of 2'25, the 
power would be' 144 K.W.H., the cost of which'at 0'2Sd.l 
K.W.H. would be 3/-; the cost of the plant is higher in this 
case. ■■ 

Plants have be^'n installed at Kalk am Rhein and else¬ 
where. 

, International Oxygen Co.’s Processes.— The Inter¬ 
national Oxygen Co., of Newark, N.J., has two well-tried 
systems:— 

(i) Bipolar Filter-press Type.—this is very sitpilar to that 
of Schmidt; the large cells pse a current of 400 amperes at a , 
vtfitage of 2, a set of 60 electrodes running on 120 volts.;.^? 
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By using electrodes of commercially pure iron, nickel-plated 
on the anode side, the over-voltage is minimized. ‘The 
energy is guaranteed not to exceed 127 K.W.H. per 1000 
ft .3 hydrogen plus 500 ft.* oxygen (measured at 15” C. and 
760 mm.), with an electrolyte of 29 % caustic potash solution. 
This corresponds to a cost of 2/8 for current at o-25i./K.W.H. 
As electrolyte, I4’5 % caustic soda solution may also be used. 
The purity of the hydrogen is stated to be 99’5 % and that 
of the oxygen 99 % on leaving the generators. The usual 
purifying and safety devices are employed. 

(2) Unit Cell Type .—Enclosed oval cells are used with 
hydraulic seals for the cover and diaphragm, the latter 
being of asbestos. The tank itself forms the cathode, and 
an alkaline electrolyte is used. Energy consumption and 
purity of the gases are very similar to those relating to (1) 

Other ‘Processes.—^Apparatus of the filter-press type is 
constructed by T. Schriver and Co., Harrison, N.J., the 
performance of the plant is very similar to that described 
above for the International Oxygen Co. type (i). 

The Cliurchill apparatus consists of narrow cells, the walls 
of which form the electrodes. No diaphragm is employed 
and intermixing of the gases is prevented by the provision 
of a series of glass or earthenware vanes arranged close to the 
electrode walls at an angle of about 45°, pointing downwards. 
The electrodes may be provided with vertical grooves to 
allow of the escape of the gases past the vanes. Owing to 
the absence of a diaphjagm, the cell has a low resistance, 
and wor^ at 2 3 volts. The energy requhements are about 
155 K.W.H. per 1000 ft.* hydrogen plus 500 ft.* oxygen. 

The Burdett p’ant has a number of electrodes in a tank, 
and the gases are taken off by means'of bells divided into 
compartments by asbestos diaphr^ms. 

In the above processes an addition of distilled water is 
made daily to compensate for that* decompbsed; about 4I 
gallons are required per 1000 ft.* of hydrogen neglecting 
evaporatipn. With alkaline electrolytes, absorption of 
carbon dioxide is largely prevented by the layer of water 
vapour on the surface when warm, or a layer of oil may be 





gised. Those systems employii^ light gauge electrode^ 
;l 4 s tfie Garuti and Schuckert types, are liable to corrosion 
of the anodes at high current densities possibly due to the 
presence of chlorides or sulphates in the alkali. Such corrosion 
increases the resistance, while iron may be deposited on the 
cathode and cause short-circuiting. 

It may be stated in general that the production of hydro¬ 
gen by the electrolytic decomposition of water is expensive 
compared with other processes unless a very cheap source 
of energy is available; further, a very large floor space is 
required. The purity of the gases, after passing over a heated 
catalyst, is very high (cf. p. 213), and provided that due 
precautions are taken against intermixing, the process is 
safe and requires little attention. The prevention of mixing 
is very important when the gases are compressed, and several 
cylinder explosions have been traced to neglect in this 
particular (cf. also p. 39 et scq.). Injury to the diaphragm, 
blockage in the system, excess voltage on cells of the 
Garuti type, or too great current density, may cause such 
mixing. * 

The question of automatic apparatus for the detection 
and estimation of oxygen in hydrogen or vice versa is dis¬ 
cussed on p. 33. 

Danger Limits as regards Intermixing in Electro¬ 
lytic Hydrbgen and Oxygen. —^The inflammability of 
mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen depends to a considerable 
extent on the mode of ignition, but^he limits may be taken 
^ 5‘3 % oxygen ahd 5‘5 % hydrogen in hydrogen and oxygen 
respectively (Fischer and Wolf, Ber., 44 , (1911), 2956). 
According to Burrell and Gauger {loc. cik, p. 40) the effect 
on the explosive lidiits of increased pressure up to 100 
atmospheres is very small (cf. also p. 40). 

* Hydro^ec as a By-Product 

Hydrogen is produced in large quantities as a waste 
product in certain electrochemical industries, e^. in the 
Dastner-Kellner and other processes for the manufacture of 
:austic soda by the electrolysis of brine. In the electrolysis, 



. a volume ol 7230 ii." 01 nyarogen ax 15 v,.,is ineoretically 
produced per ton of sodium chloride electrolysed. * The 
Griesheim-Elektron works at Bitterfeld and Rheinfelder 
produced, according toEepsius (i9ii),some 250,000,000 ft.®, 
i.e. about 600 tons, of hydrogen per annum, or 700,000 ft.' 
per diem, enough to inflate a dirigible balloon of moderate 
size. The purity of the hydrogen is 90-97 %. If ingress oi 
air and chlorine be prevented, the hydrc^en is, of course, oi 
a high degree of purity. 

On the advent of the Zeppelin in 1898 the gas was 
collected, hydrogen from this source becoming a commercial 
article. Hydrogen in a compressed state may now lx 
obtained in England from the Castner-Kellner Co., whose 
daily production is^ some 500,000 ft.®, but before the war 
at any rate, the bulk of the gas was wasted. Some of the 
hydrogen has been used by this firm for the production o 
pure hydrochloric acid for analytical purposes, etc., by direc 
combustion with the chlorine simultaneously liberated. Thi; 
may be effected either by actual combustion or by combina 
tion in the presence of a catalyst, e.g. charcoal. Specia 
precautions are necessary to prevent intermixing of the gasei, 
outside the combustion chamber. 

Other Processes for the Manufacture of 
Hydrogen 

Before leaving the n\finufacture of hydrogen by methods 
suitable Jor use in stationary plants, it will oe well to consider 
briefly a few patents, etc., which do not fall under the preced¬ 
ing general headings and which, although in most cases of 
little commercial importance, are menfioned for the sake of 
completeness. Some of the methods are also of interest in 
connection with field operations (vide infra). 

By the Action of Acids or Alkalis on Metals.— The 
use of the action of acids on iron, zinc, etc., has been 
proposed ^rom time to time, the expense of the processes 
being, in general, pnly tolerablf where valuable by-products 
are secured. 
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In B.P.S 16277/96 and 15509/07, Pratis and Marengo 
describe apparatus for the generation of hydrogen from 
sulphuric acid and iron. CaruUa, in B.P. 23702/08, proposes 
to absorb the hydrochloric acid from salt cake manufacture, 
by means of towers packed with iron scrap, the ferrous chloride 
liquor bemg worked up for iron oxide. In like manner Barton 
(B.P. 28534/10) suggests the interaction of zmc and sulphuric 
acid, the zinc sulphate solution being used to produce zinc 
carbonate for use as a pigment and filler, while Eastwick 
(B.P. 10228/11) uses the acid-zinc generator as a battery. 
B.P. 107807/16, by Becquefort and Deguide, relates to the 
utilization of sodium bisulphate by treatment with iron 
scrap. Another patent, B.P. 25891/11, by the Chemische 
Fabrik von Heyden, A.G., deals with the production of 
[lydrogen by the action of ammonia on alloys of the alkali 
metals in a finely divided state. Further details referring 
to such methods will be found under Field Processes in the 
following section. 

Separation of Hydrogen from Water Gas and the 
like by Physical Methods.—^The only process of'technical 
importance coining under this category is the Linde-Frank- 
2aro process, which has been already described. 

Among other suggested processes may be mentioned that 
iroposed by d’Arsonval {Ann. Ohim. et Phys., [7], 26 , (1902), 
146), based S)n the experiments of Dewar, who showed that 
:oal gas could be freed from hydrocarbons by cooling- to a 
iuitable temperature with liquid air. Mazza, in B.P. 12194/02, 
md Elworthy, in B .P. 10581 /06, propose to effect a preliminary 
leparation of hydrogen and carbon monoxide (water gas) 
)y centrifugal action, final purification of the two fractions 
)eing carried out according to Elworthy by chemical means, 
■g. by cuprous chloride and caustic soda (cf. also B.P. ■ 
7946/05 by Clamond). ' 

Several othel pate;utsfdeal with diffusion methods. Thus, 
u B.P. 22340/91, Pullman and Elworthy describe the 
iroduction of a mixture of hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
ly passing excess superheated steam over red-hot coke 
nd subsequent separation of the gases by diffusion through 
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diaphrj^ms of plaster of Paris or porous earthenware. 
Jouve and Gautier, in F.P. 372045/06, deal with a sitnilar 
separation of the constituents of water gas by means of 
unglazed earthenware ; it is stated that the percentage of 
carbon monoxide is reduced from 25 % to 4-4 % by a single 
passage. Cf. also Nussow, D.R.P. 295463/13, where liquid 
(e.g. water) or sohd diaphragms are used. Snelling, in 
U.S.P. 1174631/16, in the separation of carbon monoxide 
, from hydrogen uses a septum of porous earthenware or 
alundun, with a thin coating of platinum or palladium, 
heated to above 800° C. The operation is preferably 
conducted under pressure. 

Through the Intermediary of Formates.—A number 
of patents relate ,to the production of hydrogen by the 
decomposition of formates, prepared from producer gas and 
the like.'Thus, Feldkamp, in B.P. 22225/05, prescribes 
the production of formates from producer gas by the action 
of alkali solutions (cf. pp. 248, 316), and subsequent heating 
of such ^rmates with production of oxalates and hydrogen. 
Similarly the Badische Co., in B.P. 30073/13, and Weise and 
Rieche, in U.S.P. 1098139/14, deal with the production of 
formates, using e.g. 20 % caustic soda liquor heated under 
pressure, with subsequent decomposition of the formate, 
either in the presence or absence of the residual nitrogen; 
in this way (i) a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogai (see p. 207) 
or {2) hydrogen is obtained. 

Miscellaneous Methods.—In B.P. 2080/81, Helouis 
describes a process whereby carbon monoxide is removed 
from water gas by passing over calcium sulphate heated to 
redness:— 

CaS04 + 4CO = CaS + 4 COj 

the carbon dioxide being absorbe’d by sodium carbonat 
solution. 

Hutin, in B.P. 23370/94, covers an alloy of sodium and i 
heavy metal with a layer of concentrated sodium hydrat 
solution, the water content of which is maintained by supply 
ft4ing with steam above. A too violent reaction is thus avoided 
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According to I^ahousse, in F.P. 361866/05, steam is 
iecoinposed by passage over red-hot barium sulphide, which 
s sub^quently regenerated by the reduction of the resulting 
)arium sulphate with producer gas or coal. 

The Nitrogen Co., N.Y., in B.P. 17666/11, prescribes the 
production of hydrogen by the action of molten zinc, 
antimony, tin, etc., at a red heat on steam. The metal is 
regenerated by passing the oxide into a solvent where it 
comes into contact with carbon or other reducing agent. 
According to Kendall, in B.P. 26896/12, a mixture of sodium 
chloride or potassium chloride with molybdenum is heated 
and treated with steam. Hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and 
alkali molybdate are produced. The molybdenum is 
regenerated by reduction of the molybdate with coke when 
carbon monoxide and sodium or potassium vapour are formed 
leaving metallic molybdenum. Tungsten may be used in 
like manner. 

Teissier and Chaillaux, in F.P. 447688/12, propose to 
manufacture hydrogen and oxygen as follows: ^ Barium 
sulphate is first heated to a red heat with manganous oxide 
when reaction (i) takes place. On raising the temperature 
to a white heat reaction (2) occurs, and on treating with 
steam under pressure, reaction (3) results, giving the ori ginal 
mixture again :— ' 

(1) BaSO^ -i- 4MnO = BavS -f 4Mn02 

(2) 4Mn02 = 4MnO -|- 2O2 

(3) ‘ BaS+4H20 = BaS0'4+4H2 

Hooton (B.P. 18007/14) proposes the treatment of iron 
pyrites with steam, \thereby the ore is left almost free from 
sulphur while a mixture of hydrc^en, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphur dioxide is'produced. By interaction of the 
sulphuretted hyttrogep and sulphur dioxide in the presence 
of bog iron ore, sulphur is deposited, any excess of sulphur 
dioxide being removed by alkali. 

Siemens and Halske, in p.R.P. 220486/10, describe a 
process of treating calcium carbide with steam at a high 
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temperature, whereby hydrogen is liberated as represented 
in the following equation :— 

CaCj + 5H2O = CaO + 2CO2 + 5H2 

The carbon dioxide is removed by the lime resulting from a 
previous operation, and a high degree of purity of the 
hydrogen is claimed. 

Production of a Mixture of Nitrogen and Hydrogen 

for use in Synthetic Ammonia Manufacture 

Reference has just been made (p. 205) to the production 
from producer gas of a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
There are a number *of industrial applications, e.g, the 
synthesis of ammonia and the filling of electric lamps, in 
which a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen is required, and 
occasionally it may be convenient to produce the mixture in 
a single operation. Since in the B.A.M.A.G. continuous 
catalytic hydrogen process, any nitrogen present in the 
water gaS persists in the hydrogen produced, it is obviously 
a simple matter by using a controlled semi-water gas m-atead 
of water gas to produce a nitrogen-hydr(^en mixture of 
any desired composition. Similarly in the Tane or Messer- 
schmitt process, instead of ^team, as in the usual’method of 
operation, a suitable mixture of air and stejm may be 
passed over the reduced iron (cf. Dieffenbach and Molden- 
hauer,' B.P. 12051/12, p. 177). According to Messer- 
schmitt,.D.R.P. 291603713, if steam is passed first and air 
is substituted when oxidation is partly effected, a more 
complete oxidation of the iron results. As described in 
U.S.P. 1123394/15, Scholl obtains a mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen suitable for lamp filling by passing a correctly 
proportioned mixture of gaseous ammonia and air over heated 
catalytic material (cf. p. 113). 

Methods of Final Purification of Hydrogen 

Certain meth(^s of remqval of foreign constituents- 
generally present oifly in small quantities, not having been ^ 
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described previously under the various methods of manu- ' 
facthre, will be given under this heading. 

Purification from Carbon Monoxide 
The elimination of carbon monoxide from admixtures 
with hydrogen demands special treatment as the ready 
oxidation of the hydrogen itself precludes the application 
of such methods as the simple treatment with red-hot copper 
oxide used for nitrogen. Generally speaking, the liigh 
pressure methods described are only economical in connection 
with the production of synthetic ammonia. 

{la) By Soda-Lime .—In B.P. 10164/89 Crookes and 
Ricarde-Seaver deal with the removal of carbon monoxide 
from water gas by soda-lime at a red heat. At this tem¬ 
perature carbonate is formed but the reaction may be carried 
out more advantageously at a lower temperature, S.g. 180° C., 
with the production of formate, the absorption of carbon 
monoxide being facilitated by the use of pressure. 

(16) By Caustic Soda Solution. —B.P. 1759/12, by the 
Badische Co., relates to the removal of the last traces of 
carbon monoxide from hydrogen, containing, say i %, by 
passing throi^h a solution of caustic soda at a temperature 
of 240-2^° C. under a pressure of from 50 to 200 atmo¬ 
spheres. The reaction is, of' course, the same as that 
occurring \fith soda-lime. The resulting sodium formate 
is a valuable by-product, cf. applications of .carbon 
monoxide, p. 248, , 

(2) By Cuprous Chloride So/M<ion.—Huntingdon, in B.P. 
15310/84, deals with the removal of carbon monoxide from 
producer gas by the action of ammoniacal cuprous chloride 
solution under pressflre, the copper solution being freed from 
gas by subjectii^ to a vacuum. Cf. also Williams, B.P. 
1^96/89. The use of alternate application of pressure and 
the release of tiie sapie‘is also claimed by Tinde in D.R.P. 
289106/14. A series of patents by the Badische Co. follows. 
In B.P. 8030/14 are described special solutions pf cuprous 
chloride which do not attack iron, containing at least 6 % 
of ammonia, either free or as carbonate, for use in steel ■ 
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vessels under Uigli pressure. B.P. 9271/14 deals with 
the employment for a similar purpose of ammoniacal cupfous 
solutions containing little or no halogen. Weak acids, such 
as acetic, may be present. According to a further patent, 
B.P. 20616/14, the addition of oxygen is prescribed in the 
use of ammoniacal cuprous solutions to prevent the separa¬ 
tion of copper and also to effect oxidation of part of the 
carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide. 

(3) By Conversion into Methane .—It is a simple matter 
to remove small quantities of carbon monoxide by conversion 
into methane ; this is only useful in cases where the presence 
of a little methane is not detrimental. The conversion 
is effected by means of a nickel catalyst at a temperature 
of 250-300“ C. (cf. p. 240*). 

(4) By Calcium Carbide .—Claim is made by Frank, in B.P. 
26808/06, for the purification of hydrogen from carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and hydrocarbons by 
passage over calcium carbide at a temperature over 300° C. 
(Actually a much highertemperature than 300° C.is required.) 
The carbide may be mixed with other substances to promote 
the action. A later patent, B.P. 26928/06, prescribes a pre¬ 
liminary purification from oxides of carbon and other 
impurities before this treatment. 

Purification from Carbon uioxide> 

Carbon dioxide is an impurity the removal of which from 
hydrogen is often necessary, and a brief summary of the 
different nfethods pro(fosed will be useful. 

Small quantities of carbon dioxide may be removed by 
ordinary lime purifiers, i.e. boxes containing trays of slaked 
lime; if larger amounts are present, ather methods are 
preferable, the most important being dependent on the 
action of water under pressure. " 

In B.P. 1471/73 Baggs claims the jemofal of carbon 
dioxide by washing with water or sodium carbonate solution 
under pressure, and Bane, in B.P, 11878/10, abstracts carbon 
dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide from 
hydrogen by water under a pressure of several atmospheres, 
• 14 
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the energy of the released water being utilized. A process 
described by Claude, in B.P. 15053/14, depends on the use 
of lime-water instead of water in the pressure absorption. 
By adopting a counter-current system the final purification 
is effected by alkali and the initial treatment by water. 

In the use of water under pressure, it is usually necessary 
to complete the action with caustic solution, preferably also 
under pressure. Reference has already been made to 
the removal of carbon dioxide by the Bedford process of 
scrubbing with water under pressure in connection with the 
B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic process and the Rinde- 
Frank-Caro process for the manufacture of hydrogen. 

Solution may also be effected by ammonia liquor (Claus, 
B.P.s 15173/88 and 50/89), or by alkah carbonate or alkaline 
earth carbonate solutions (Reissig and Fandin, B.P. 2021/91), 
the carbon dioxide being subsequently expelled by heating, 
reduced pressure being also employed in the case of carbon¬ 
ate solutions, cf. pp. 264-8. 

Purification from Sulphur Compounds 

Sulphuretted hydrogen may be removed to a considerable 
degree of completeness by treatment with bog iron ore in 
purifiers,such as are used in ordinary gas works practice. 
Several patents have been brought forward with the object 
of effecting a more rigorous purification, e.g. in U.S.P. 
1034646/12, Rabenalt proposes to remove sulphuretted 
hydrogen by passing through a solution of iodine which is 
continuously r^enerated by means 6f an electfic current. 
According to Pintsch.Strache and Hiller,in D.R.P. 286374/14, 
sulphuretted hydrogen is removed by passing rapidly through 
an ordinary oxid# purifier first and then through copper 
sulphate solution. The residual copper sulphide is reoxidized 
f.o sulphate by heating in air of oxygen at a temperature 
sufficiently high to, prevent separation of sulphur. 

The removal of carbon disulphide and organic sulphur 
compounds is much more difficult than that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Carbon disulpUde can be partially removed by 
passage through foul lime (i.e. Ca(SH)2) as in ordinary gas 
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works practice, but the process is very unsatisfactory. In 
B.P. 14509/13, the Badische Co. prescribes the action of 
heated caustic soda solution under a pressure exceeding 
5 atmospheres for the removal of sulphur compounds, includ¬ 
ing organic sulphur compounds. Thus, a temperature of 
150-225“ C. may be used for a 10-25 % caustic soda solution 
at 50 atmospheres (cf. also pp. 208, 250). 

A very interesting process has been evolved by Carpenter 
and Evans (B.P. 29673/10; Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., (1914), 183) 
in connection with coal gas and is in use on a very large 
scale by the South Metropolitan Gas Co., one installation 
treating 15,000,000 ft.^/diem. The carbon disulphide is 
converted into sulphuretted hydrogen by passing the gas 
over redueed niekel at a temperature of about 430° C., the 
sulphuretted hydrogen being subsequently absorbed in the 
usual way. ‘The carbon disulphide content is reduced from, 
say 40 grains/ioo ft.^, or 0-029 % by volume, to about 1/5 
of this value. Carbon is deposited on the catalyst and is 
removed by the periodic passage of air about every month. 

Accordmg to Guillet, in B.P. 18597/12 and “ Soc. Tech, de 
rindustrie du Gaz de France,” (1912), 245, carbon disulphide 
may be removed catalytically by passing the gas, freed from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, at a temperature of 80j-200“ C. 
in the presence of water vipour over iron oxide which 
absorbs the sulphuretted hydrogen formed. If Sir also be 
added, the sulphuretted hydrogen and the carbon disulphide 
may be removed in a sin^e operation; in this case the exit 
gases are f)referably washed with alkali. In B.P. 3752/10, 
Bedford and Williams deal with the removal of sulphur 
compounds, etc., by ''oolii^ the gas to —190“ C. The removal 
of sulphur dioxide is effected by the methods given above 
for carbon dioxide and will take place at the same time if 
both impurities are present. 

Purification from Other impurities 

The removal of arseniuretted hydrogen has been proposed 
by bubbling through petroleum copied to —110“ C. by Renard 
(Comptes Rend., 136 , (1903), 1317), and according to Wentzki 
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[Chemische hidiistrie, 29 , (1906), 405) the same object may 
also* be achieved by the use of bleaching powder or by passit^ 
through a red-hot tube containing copper turnings. 

Reference has been made already to the removal of small 
quantities of oxygen in connection with the manufacture of 
electrolytic hydrogen; when the absence of this impurity 
is desired, it is very readily secured by passage over he ,ted 
platinized pumice or other catalyst. 

Comparison of Costs of Production and Purity 
Attainable by the Different Methods 

The following table will serve to give some idea of the 
relative merits of the dillerent processes from an economic 
standpoint. The costs, whicli are on a pre-war basis, are to 
be regarded as rough approximations only. Overhead 
charges are not included. The low prices claimed for some 
of the processes are to be taken with reserve, especially for 
those which have not been developed, e.g. the Bergius 
process. The cost of electrolytic hydrogen is conditioned by 
the very variable price of electric energy and suso by the 
credit for the oxygen. Reference may be made to Table 25, 
giving the cost of production by various “Field Processes.” 

As regards purity, values have also been inserted in the 
table. Generally speaking, it Inay be stated that the electro¬ 
lytic proc&s, the Carbonium process and the Bergius process 
are those which alone give hydrogen of a high degree .of purity. 
Hydrogen from the Binde-Frank-Caro process is quite free 
from sulphur compounds, while thatm*ade in the fi.A.M.A.G. 
continuous catalytic process is practically equally good in 
this respect. In both processes, however, an appreciable 
amount of carbon Inonoxide is present, as is also the case in 
a greater or less degree in all the remaining processes. The 
mtrogen content is of'special importance only in connection 
with aeronautics, in diminishing lie lifting power of the hydro¬ 
gen. All the usual impurities found in technical hydrogen have 
roughly the same density and, consequently, the same effect 
on the liftii^ power. The impurity of most importance is 
carbon monoxide, especially when the hydrogen is to be used 
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for the manufacture of ammonia by the Haber process and in 
a lesser degree when used for the hydrogenation of oils (cf. 
"Applications of Hydrogen,” p. 214). 

Taking everything into consideration, there can be little 
doubt that the B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic process is 
the most suitable for use in this country for sucli purposes as 
the production of synthetic ammonia, when the cost of the 
hydrogen is of paramount importance. On the other hand, 
the purity is not very high and especially for ammonia 
synthesis, further purification from carbon monoxide is 
necessary. Electrolytic hydrogen is only likely to be a 
serious competitor in places where cheap water power is 
available. For aeronautical purposes the bane and allied 
processes are probably the most satisfactory, as giving a high 
percentage of hydrogen at a moderate cost; the ehmination 
of nitrogen from the gas obtained from the B.A.M.A.G. 
process is not practicable. 


TABLK 2J. 

Cost of Production and Purity of Hydrogen by Different 
I’ROCESSES (Stationary Plants). 



Cost per 

Purity 

(% hydrogen). 

Percentage ot 

Pr<»crss, 

1000 ft.-* 
Shilljiigs. 

cat bon 
^ monoxide. 

B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic 


i 


process .. 

1-75 

ca. 92 % 

i’5-30 

Grieslienp-Elektron process 


97’5 % 

0*2 

Lindc-Frank-Caro process 

.1-4 

97 % 

2 

Lane proce^ .. .f. 

3-4 

98'5-99'5 % 

o-25-I'5 

Mcsscrschmitt process .. 

2 

ca. 99 % 

0-25-1-5 

Bergius process. 

iH 

99'95 % 

0*001 

Carl^nium process 

4 

very pure 

— 

Kincker and Wolter process .. 

2 1-4 

96 % 

3 

Oeclielhauser proce.ss ., 
Electrolytic processes, with cur* 

ca. 3 

,80 % 

7 

rent at o-zsd./K.W.H., assum¬ 
ing no credit for oxygen 

3-4 

Q very pure 

nil 
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Applications of Hydrogen 


Apart drom aeronautical requirements, the chief con¬ 
sumption of hydre^ep in this country is in connection with 
the hydrogenation of oils and fats ; the synthetic ammonia 
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industry also has assumed importance in Germany and is 
being developed in the United States. 

The Hydrogenation of Oils and Fats.~In 1897, a 
description was given by Sabatier and Senderens of a general 
method for the hydrogenation of organic unsaturated sub¬ 
stances (cf. resume by Sabatier and Senderens, Ann. de 
Chim. et de Phys., [8], 4 , (1903), 319; ibid., [8], 16 , (1909), 
70 ; also Sabatier, Ber., 44 , (19x1), 1984; “ Ua Catalyse en 
Chimie Organique,” 1913). 

Speaking generally, the method consists in passing the 
organic substance in the state of vapour accompanied by 
hydrogen over gently heated, finely divided metals—nickel, 
cobalt, iron, platmum, palladium an^ copper being the most 
useful and their respective activities spmewhat as in the 
order given. The activity of the catalyst depends on its 
temperature of reduction, e.g. nickel reduced at a bright-red 
heat is practically inactive, whereas when reduced at 250° C. 
it is excessively active but rather sensitive and variable. 
300° C. is a generally useful reduction temperatjire. The 
catalysts are very sensitive to traces of “ poisons,” of which 
the most important are sulphur, chlorine, arsenic, antimony, 
and, in a lesser degree, carbon monoxide. For a discussion 
of the inhjyaitive action of carbon monoxide, see pp. 19, 241. 
Sabatier’s work was carried out In the gaseous phase, and the 
avoidance of any liquid in contact with the catalyst is 
prescribed. As examples may be cited the reactions ; ‘ 

CO -i- 3H2 = CH4 -f H2O and rCeHg + 3H2 = CeHi2 

The applicatidn of the method to liquids is due to the 
work of Paal, Willstatter, Ipatiew, and Skita in the first 
instance, while the technical application is largely due to 
Norman (1903). Tlie hardening of oils and fats consists 
in the conversion of the glycerides of the unsaturated acids 
info the glycerides of the corresponding saturated acids. 
The effect is to raise the melting point and in most cases 
to free from objectionable odour, taste and colour, the 
market value being considerably enhanced. According to 
Schuck [Chem. Trade ]., 63 , (1918), 139) deodorization 
without hardening may be effected by the use of hydrogen 
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without a catalyst. Whale oil is one of the principal oils 
hardened ; a certain factory in Norway is capable of hardening 
some 55.000 tons of whale oil per annum, using electrolytic 
hydrogen. Some 35,000 ft. 3 /hr. of hydrogen from the I/inde- 
Frank-Caro process alone, are used for fat hardening, equiva¬ 
lent to about 100,000 tons of fat per annum, one ton of 
triolein, for example, requiring about 2700 ft.^ of hydrogen. 
The hardened fats are extensively used as edible fats and in 
the manufacture of soap, candles, etc. 

The catalyst usually employed is nickel, although palla¬ 
dium is sometimes used. According to some systems nickel 
from the sulphate is precipitated as carbonate in tire presence 
of kieselguhr, the mixture filtered, the cake dried, finely 
powdered, calcined to convert the nickel carbonate into 
oxide, then reduced in hydrogen and allowed to fall 
without contact with air into oil with which it is intimately 
mixed. This mixture is added in the desired proportions to 
the oil to be hardened ensuring, e.g. 0‘5-i part of nickel 
to 100 parts of the oil, which is carefully dried before using. 
Temperatures in the neighbourhood of 150-250° C., with 
pressures of 5-15 atmospheres, are employed. Instead of 
metallic nickel the suboxide may be used. For a discussion 
of the constitution of nickel catalysts, see Erdmann, J. Praki. 
Chem., 91 , (1915), 469. After the hydrogenation the catalyst 
is removed by filtration and used again. The products always 
contain minute traces of nickel. The above remarks relating 
to catalyst poisons app^ equally to treatment of liquids. 
Accordin'!: to Ellis (IJ.S.P. 1247516) the poisons present in 
the oil may be removed by preliminary treatment with 
copper hydroxide. For an account of modern developments 
in the manufacture of edible fats, cf. Ckyton, J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., (1Q17), 1205. 

The Manufacture of Synthetic Ammonia.—The 

synthetic ammonia industry in Gerr^any ha^been developed 
from the work of Haber and collaborators and ranks as one 
of the finqpt achievements arising out of the application of 
physico-chemical methods to industry : 

Ng -f 3H2'= 2NH3 *-}-11,000 calories. 
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Many experimenters had previously attempted to efiect 
the 'synthesis of ammonia, but without much success; an 
approximate calculation of the equilibrium constant 


P\ X 


by the Nemst Heat Theorem is sufficient to show that only 
a very small percentage of ammonia can exist at temperatures 
for which suitable catalysts were at that time known, e.g. 
800° C. 


Since 


_ _K.P3.c3„^P.f^, 


NH, p2 p2 

= K.P 2 .c 3 „ 


where P is the total pressure, it is evident that the concen¬ 
tration of the ammonia is almost directly proportional 
to the pressure. Such considerations led Jost and, at 
about the same time, Haber and Te Rossignol to study 
the effect of high pressures, and the latter investigators 
worked out a series of catalysts which enabled equilibrium 
to be attained fairly rapidly at temperatures as low as 
300° C. 

The following table shows the influence of temperature 
on the equilibrium values:— ' 


TABLE 24. 


Equilibria in the Synthes^i of Ammonia. 

« 


Temperature ‘^ C . 

Percentage of ammonia at absolute pressures of**- 

1 atm. 

• 

100 atms.* 

300 atms. 


I 5'3 

8o-0 

85-8 


2'1& 

52-1 

62-8 


O’44 

251 

36-3 


,0-1/!) 

10*4 

I 7'6 

600 

0*049 

4’47 

825 

700 

0*0223 

2'14 

4 'ii 

800 

0*0117 

115 

. 224 

900 

o'oo09 

O'68 

I ’34 

1000 

00044 r 

0'44 

o'S; 
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The advantage of the higher equilibrium values can be 
only partly turned to account by reason of the accompaifying 
decrease of the reaction velocity. At very high temperatures, 
a reversal of the equilibrium sets in (cf. Maxted, Chew. 
Soc. Trans., (1918), 168, 386; ihid., (1919), 113), thus by 
passing a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen through a capil¬ 
lary tube in which a high tension arc was burning under a 
pressure of i atmosphere, an ammonia content in the exit 
gases as high as 2 0 % was observed. 

As in other heterogeneous gas reactions, a rise in the velocity 
of passage of the gases over the catalyst has the effect of 
lowering the percentage of ammonia, but of increasing the 
production; this is a matter of considerable importance 
as when using high pressures the available space for the 
catalyst is necessarhy limited. 

As an‘example of this behaviour may be cited the 
following results obtained at a working pressure of 114 
atmospheres and with a catalyst temperature of 515° C., the 
catalyst employed being uranium carbide (Haber and Green¬ 
wood, Z. Elektrochem., 21 , (1915), 241) :— 


space velocity (litres of free 
gas/litre catalyst space/ 
hour) . 

5800 

3 1.<>50 

' 82,600 * 

1 

194,000 

Percentage of ammonia by 
volume . 

763 

6-42 

00 

• 

4-18 

Space-time-yield (kilos, am- 
moniaf'tre catalyst space/ 
hour) . 

__^_ 

0-318 


2-84 

5-83 


It should be pointed out, however, that the above con¬ 
siderations are not the only deciding factors, as the space- 
relodty is hmited by such considerafions as regeneration 
of heat, ammonia absorption, etc. 

Amongst the most efficient catalysts may be mentioned 
metallic osmium and uranium carbide,, the range of useful, 
working temperature being 500-700" C. The process was 
subsequently taken over and developed by the Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik. , 

Since the percentage of the gases undergoing conversion 
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is only relatively small even at the pressures employed, e.g. 
100"to 200 atmospheres, it is necessary to circulate the 
gases through the catalyst removing the ammonia without 
releasing the pressure, and passing again over the catalyst 
reinforced with a fresh supply of nitrogen-hydrogen mixture 
to replace the portion converted. The ammonia formed is 
removed from the system either by cooling or by absorption 
with water. 

As regards catalysts, osmium is too expensive and too 
limited in amount for use on the large scale, while uranium 
is very sensitive to traces of oxygen or moisture (cf. Haber 
and Greenwood, loc. cU). So far as can be gathered from 
the patent literature, the catalysts used in practice have a 
basis of pure iron with the addition of a promoter. Among 
such promoters may be mentioned potassium oxide, lime, 
magnesia, alumina, zirconia, molybdenum, vanadium and 
cobalt as patented by the Badische Co. Other patented 
catalyst groups are various alkali and alkaline earth ferro- 
cyanides (F. Bayer & Co.); ruthenium and various ruthenates 
with special supports such as chromic oxide (Centralstelle fiir 
wissenschaftlich-technische Untersuchungen), and sodamide 
with different promoters as manganese, cobalt, cerium, etc., 
by De Jahn. 

It is important to avoid certain catalyst poisons such as 
sulphur, phbsphorus, arsenic, lead, tin, oil, impurities carried 
mechanically by the gases from steel piping, car^onjBonoxide, 
etc. Of these poisons the last mentioned is not the least 
troublesome. The presence of small quantities of sulphur 
in the iron used in making up catalysts is sufficient to inhibit 
or diminish the activity while it is necessary to free the 
hydrogen, usually jAepared from water gas, from sulphur, 
carbon monoxide, etc. The removal of oxygen and water 
vapour from the gases is also desirable in most fases. 

If the walls of l:he Vessels containing the catalyst are 
allowed to become heated, trouble is experienced through the 
action of the hydrogen on the steel at the high temperatures 
in question, namely, 500-790° C. Under these conditions 
the carbon of the steel is converted into methane and the 
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tensile strength of the steel lowered considerably. The 
difficulty may be minimized by the use of special steels'low 
in carbon and containing nickel, chromium, timgsten, etc., as 
hardening agents; or avoided by internal electric heating, the 
pressure-resisting walls being maintained cold. Other special 
methods of preserving the steel from attack have been 
proposed (cf. B.P.s 20127/10, 1490/12, 8617/12, 28200/12, 
29260/12, 9661/14, and 100216/16). 

It is specially important to employ efficient heat-inter¬ 
changers in the case of electric heating, the problem being 
comparatively simple when dealing witli compressed gases; 
similarly as regards the separation of ammonia by cooling. 

In order to guard against exjdosions through accidental 
admixture of oxygen with the gases (since small quantities, 
i.e. more than 5 % (cf. p. 203) suffice to produce explosive 
mixtures) ‘automatic oxygen detectors are preferably 
employed (cf. p. 34), while the catalyst containers may be 
disposed in bomb-proof chambers. 

The fijst Badische plant was erected at Oppau in 1912 and 
produced some 9000 tons of ammonia per annum, a Linde- 
Frank-Caro plant of capacity about 70,000 ft.^/hr. being 
installed for providing the necessary hydrogen ; subsequently, 
and particularly during the war, the plant has been greatl)' 
extended and at the present time the production is probably 
of the order of 100,000 tons of ammonia per annuin. Recently 
another^, ’anm works has been erected at Leuna, near 
Mersebu^. There can# be no doubt that this process 
played a large part in providing the Ge'irman Army with 
explosives during the war. 

The hydrogen, the cost of which, in the requisite high 
state of purity, represents a large irdhtion of the whole, 
is prepared by the B.A.M.A.G. contmuous catalytic process 
(cf. p. 161)., Except in special cases where cheap power^is 
available, the use of electrolytic Ilydj;ogeir, so eminently 
suitable by reason of its purity, is out of the question in view 
of its high cost. The national importance of the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, involving independence of overseas 
supplies of Chile nitrate, is obvious, ammonia produced by 
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direct synthesis being specially suitable, on account of its 
purfty, for oxidation to nitric acid. The Haber process has 
particular advantages for this countr)' as the power consump¬ 
tion is very small compared with the requirements of other 
processes for nitrogen fixation, the direct arc process, the 
cyanamide process, etc. (cf. p. 117). During the war the 
importance of the Haber process was forced into general 
notice among the Alhed Nations. In this country extensive 
investigations have been carried out on the synthesis of 
ammonia {J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1917), 1196). Similarly in 
the United States a technical process has been developed 
by the General Chemical Co. (cf. Parsons, J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., (1917), 829 ; also B.P. 120546/18). 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the, uses of. ammonia, 
usually as ammonium sulphate, for fertilizing purposes. 
One objection to this excellent fertilizer, as compared with 
other sources of combined nitrogen, is its demand for sulphuric 
acid, which is useless except for the purpose of fixing the 
ammonia. In order to avoid this point, many patents have 
been taken out with reference to the use of g}"psum, which is 
caused to interact with ammonium carbonate (see below), 
e.g. B.P. 27962/13, of the Badische Co., which relates to the 
troublesoipe operation of filtering the resulting calcium 
sulphate and of washing the ‘same free from ammonium 
sulphate by means of immersion filters (cf. Bosch, Z. Elektro- 
chem., 24 , (1918), 361). Other recent patents oJ,.+hfi..Badische 
Co. are interesting; they relate te the use of ammonium 
carbonate as a* fertilizer. The use of this compound, 
containing 36 % combined nitrogen as compared with about 
20 % in ammonium sulphate, is specially important in 
connection with tHe manufacture of hydrogen by the 
continuous catalytic process, which produces large quantities 
of^ carbon dioxide as a by-product. For an interesting 
discussion by Matigqon df the validity of the Badische patents 
in relation to certain patents by Tellier, the Societe Christi¬ 
ania Minekompani, etc., see “ Comptes Rendus dp la Seance 
dTnauguration des travanx ^e la Societe de Chimie Industri- 
elle,” p. 46 ; Chem. Trade J., 62 , (1918), 413. 
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Other Applications of Hydrogen. —In addition to the 
above detailed uses hydrogen has been used extensively 
for the autogenous fusion of metals, the flame being fed with 
air or oxygen; thus, the ‘‘ lead burning ” of the seams of 
chemical lead work is often conveniently carried out with 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, similarly with the welding and 
cutting of iron. The use of the more conveniently gener¬ 
ated acetylene is, however, becoming more universal and has 
practically displaced that of hydrogen for such purposes (cf. 
“ Applications of Oxygen ”). There are stiU points in favour 
of hydrogen when the oxygen is generated electrolytically and 
the hydrogen is a waste product. The oxy-hydrogen blow¬ 
pipe is used for the fusion of platinum in hme erucibles, also 
for the working of fused'sUica. The application of hydrogen to 
the manufacture of' artificial gems was initiated by Vemeuil 
and Paquiet about 1900 and later developed by Wild, 
Miethe and Tehmann. Thus, alumina alone gives artificial 
corundum, while with about 2J % chromic oxide rubies are 
obtained, similarly sapphires and emeralds may be produced, 
more than i ton of gems per annum being thus manufaetured. 
Synthetic rubies are valuable for small bearings. 

Another application of hydrogen is in the electric lamp 
industry ; it is extensively used in the reduction of the 
tungsten and in working up»into drawn wire filaments, also 
for the filling of the bulbs before evacuation, usually in admix¬ 
ture with about an equal volume of nitrogen. The use 
of hydrl^ert'^jor aeronautical purposes is dealt with in the 
next section. 

Hydrogen at a pressure of 120 atmospheres and costing 
about ^d. per ft .3 is sold in cylinders painted red, with left- 
handed connections. , 

The estimation and testing of hydrogen are discussed 
at the end of Section VII. 
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Section VII.—THE PKODUCTION OF HYDRO¬ 
GEN FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


Field Processes.—Of late years, and particularly during 
the war, the production of hydrogen by portable or semi- 
portable plants for military purposes has assumed great 
importance. In the early days of ballooning the only avail¬ 
able method of preparing the hydrogen was by the action 
of sulphuric acid on iron or zinc which process had the great 
disadvantage of requiring a large weight of material, and 
although of comparatively little importance with the small 
balloons at first employed, this disadvantage has now 
rendered the method quite obsolete. 

The first use of methods involving less weight of material 
was in the Russo-Japanese war in 1904. In the Soudan war 
of 1885 and also in the Boer war of 1898-1902 hydrogen 
was transported from England in cylinders. Some 50 
horses were necessary for the transport of the cylinders 
required for a balloon of 14,000 ft.^ capacity. It is mteresting 
to note that the weight of the steel cylinders is of the order 
of I lb. per ft .3 of hydrogen content. Attention'was conse¬ 
quently .,pmd to methods allowing of the convenient and 
rapid generalton of the hydrogen in the field. 

The J)rogress of the large dirigible has been dependent 
on the advance of the chemistry of hydrogen production and 
has, in turn, served as a stimulus to the evolution of new 
processes. Since the advent of the Zeppelin in 1898, the 
capacity of balloons* and the demand for hydrogen in 
quantity have risen steadily, so th’at at the present time 
the various types of military hydrogen plants fnay be classified 
under three headings :— 

(i) Apparatus of a simple and easily portable nature, 
# 

* British rigid dirigibles having a (apacify oi 2 to 3 million it.' ha\'e 
beep constructed; German Zeppelins of 2 million ft.' capacity were used, 
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involving a small weight of material and capable of giving 
rapid generation in the field, the cost of production being 
of secondary importance in this case. 

(2) Apparatus for use in permanent camps, forts, aviation 
dep6ts, etc. Here, again, speed of erection and rapid output 
may be of more importance than economy. 

(3) Plant suitable for economical manufacture on a large 
scale with a view to subsequent distribution by means of 
cylinders. 

Portable Apparatus for Use in the Field 

Progress in this direction is very intimately connected 
with the name of the French chemist, Jaubert. Some of the 
most important methods are the foUdwing :— 

Silicon and “ Silicol ’ ’ Processes.—fhese two processes, 
which have been extensively adopted for military purposes 
by the European armies, are very similar, both depending 
on the action of silicon on alkalis. The former, however, 
uses commercially pure silicon, while ferro-siiicon (rich in 
silicon), which has the advantages of being cheaper and more 
easily produced, is emplo}'ed in the latter. 

Owing to hydrolytic dissociation of the sodium silicate, 
less caustic soda is required than that corresponding to the 
equation: 

Si + 2NaOH + H2O = NazSiOj + 2H2 

The International Chemical Co., in B.I^'“r^24/i900, 
claims the manufacture of hydrogen by treating suicides of 
the alkahne earths with water. A substance Si2H2—silico- 
acetylene—produced by treating calcium or strontium 
sdicide with acids, gives hydrogen with alkaUs. In B.P. 
21032/09, the Consortium fiir Elektrochemische Industrie, 
G.m.b.H. describes the production of hydre^en by the 
action oh silicon of caustic soda solution with the addition 
of milk of lime, less caustic soda being thus required. A later 
patent, B.P. 11640/11, relates to the attainment without an 
independent boiler, of the temperature necessaty for the 
reaction—(i) by a preliminSary reaction as, for example, 
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the solution of aluminium in the caustic soda, and (2) by 
adding the alkali to the water in the form of powdered sodium 
hydroxide or oxide. A further series of patents is due to 
J aubert, who employs ferro-silicon instead of silicon. Accord¬ 
ing to B.P. 17589/11 (cf. also F.P. 430302/10), ferro-silicon, or 
mangano-silicon, is treated with a concentrated solution of 
potassium sulphate or sodium sulphate containing alkali. 
The salts serve to raise the boiling point and so increase 
the reaction velocity. The same object is attained in F.P. 
433400/10 by the use of increased pressure. In B.P. 
7494/13 is prescribed the use of a layer of unsaponifiable 
oil facilitating the admixture of the ferro-silicon with the 
caustic soda solution and ensuring very rapid generation 
of gas; water is added to replace that lost. Baillio, in U.S.P. 
1178205/16, combines the production of hydrogen with that 
of sodium silicate from silicon and caustic soda, the former 
being used in excess. 

TheSchuckert Process .—^The Schuckert process depends on 
the use of silicon itself and has been developed mainly in 
Germany, as a portable field apparatus. A temperature of 
80-90° C. is required for the rapid prepress of the reaction 
and the heat of solution of the caustic soda is utilized by 
building the dissolver into the generator. A feed hopper 
is provided for the gradual introduction of the finely divided 
silicon, and the hydrogen passes off through a washer fed 
with water by a pump driven by a petrol engine. Plants of 
this tj^e have ^en constructed with a capacity of 2000- 
4000 ft.s/hr. ^ * 

The apparatus was first used by the Spanish in the 
Moroccan campaign, and was also used by the Italians in 
Tripoli. Stationary plants, with a capacity of 10,000 ft.^/hr., 
have been set up. The caustic soda solution employed is 
of 20-25 % concentration; each tooo ft.* of hydrogen 
requires 50 lbs. of silicon, 75 lbs. ofrf:austic soda, and abdht 
190 gallons of water, inclusive of cooling water. 

The Silicol Process .—^This process, due to the French 
chemist J aubert, has been largely used by the French military 
autjjorities. Instead of silicon* the cheaper ferro-silicon. 
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containing 90 % or more silicon, is employed. Using a 
35-40 % caustic soda solution, the action takes place ener¬ 
getically at 60-80° C.; the concentrated solution has the 
effect of conserving the heat of reaction by minimizing 
vaporization of water, while the initial temperature required 
for the reaction is easily attained in dissolving up the causilc 
soda, no external heating being necessary. 

Portable plants, with an hourly output of 14,000 ft.®, 
have been built; the usual pattern, however, has a capacity 
of about 2500 ft.®/hr. and is mounted on a 3-ton lorry. 
The general arrangement of the apparatus is almost the same 
as in the Schuckert plant. 

Large stationary plants on these hnes have been erected 
for the British Navj' at Chatham and elsewhere during the 
war, by the Societe Fran^aise I’Oxylithe. The plant at 
Chatham has a capacity of some 50,000 ft.®/hr. -The caustic 
soda, broken into small pieces, is stirred with ij times to 
twice its weight of water in a dissolver, whereby a temper¬ 
ature of 60-80° C. is reaehed ; the solution is then run into 
the generator. By means of a meehanically-operated distri¬ 
butor, the finely powdered ferro-silicon is fed into the gener¬ 
ator w'hich is provided with a planetary stirrer. A slow 
stream of paraffin or naphtha is also admitted to prevent 
the formation of foam which would hinder tlie progress of the 
reaction. ' The hydrogen is cooled and purified by passage 
through a scrubber led with water and containing metal 
spirals, and then freed from suspended wate/by traversing, 
at high speed, a series of tubes with abrupt changes of 
direction. Tw'o generators are provided, one serving as a 
standby. ^ 

It is obvious tkat the hydrogen produced in this type 
of stationary plant is verj' expensive compared with that 
from otljer processes. ‘The very high speed of gas generation 
iff case of necessity is, (however, an important" consideration 
for war purposes. 

These two processes have some disadvantages. On account 
of the vigorous heat evolution a considerable amount of 
fairly clean water is required, while the hydrogen is ^able 
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to contain small amounts of phosphine (according to Soyer, 
Ann. Chim. Analyt., 23 , (1918), 221, some 0-0025 to 0-007 % 
by volume may be present), arsine, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
etc., derived from impurities in the ferro-sihcon and having 
an injurious effect on the balloon fabrics. For data on the 
production of ferro-silicon, cf. Anderson, J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 
(1917), 881. 

Hydrogenite Process.—This process, also due to M. 
Jaubert (cf. Rev. Gen. Chim., 13 , 341, 357), resembles the 
silicol process in depending on the action of alkalis on ferro- 
silicon, but differs in that the reaction is carried out in the 
absence of water and at a high temperature. 

The basis of all the patents given below is the preparation 
of mixtures which react by auto-combustion in absence of 
air when the action is started by local heating, h5'drogen 
being evolved. vSimilar mixtures are used for oxygen produc¬ 
tion {q.v.). Jaubert, in B.P. 17252/07, describes apparatus 
for the generation of hydrogen under pressure by the auto¬ 
combustion method. The actual generator is surrounded by 
and is in direct connection with the gas reservoir, the pressure 
being thus balanced inside and outside. The same inventor, 
in B.P. 153/11, deals with the production of hydrogen by the 
interaction of ferro-silicon, lime and caustic soda ip a closed 
vessel, the reaction being urst started by local heating, 
According to a later patent, B.P. 9623/11, excess ferro- 
silicon is mixed with an oxidizing agent and a hydrate. As 
examples of s'jiitable coi^binations are given—(i) powdered 
iron 20 parts, soda-iime 10 parts, potassium perchlorate 6 
parts; (2) ferro-sihcon (75 % sihcon) 20 parts, htharge 10 
parts, soda-lime (two-thirds caustic soda) 60 parts; (3) ferro- 
silicon 20 parts, powdered iron 5 parts, wheaten flour 3 
parts, Ume 5 parts, potassium chlorate 3 parts. The reaction 
may also be efiected by steam produced in an annular boiler 
round the generator. According to B.P. 5db5/i2, the oa- 
dation of the ferro-sihcon is effected solely by the steam 
generated ^as above, no other oxidizing agent being 
employed. 

a Hydrogenite ” consists of an intimate mixture of 25 
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parts of ferro-siUcon (90-95 % silicon), 60 parts of caustic 
sodd and 20 parts of soda-lime. The gray compressible 
powder thus obtained is pressed into blocks which are packed 
in air- tigh t cases holding from | to i cwt.; under these 
conditions the mixture is quite permanent. When require d 
for use the lid is removed, the box placed in the generator, 
and the heavy lid of the latter, kept in position by its weight 
alone and serving as a safety valve, is put on. The mass 
is then ignited through a small hole in the lid by means of 
a match apphed to a small quantity of priming powder, 
when the reaction propagates itself throughout the mass, 
without production of flame, hydrogen being proditced very 
rapidly. The generator is surrounded by a water jacket in 
which steam is generated. Towards the end of the reaction 
this steam is admitted to the generator, serving to increase 
the yield and to quench the mass. The hydrogen is washed 
with water and dried with coke and sawdust. 

Portable plants have been used by the French Army, 
consisting of waggons with 6 generators grouped round a 
central washer; the capacity is about 5000 ft .3 hydrogen 
per hour. The method has the important advantage over 
other processes of requiring no water, and further, of using 
the same; material as the important siUcol process. Each 
1000 ft.® of hydrogen necessitates a weight of about 190 lbs. 
of hydrog?nite. The gas obtained is very pure. 

Hydrolith Process.—Jaubert, in F.P. 327^8/02, deals 
with the preparation of calciuiji hydride/from calcium 
and waste hydrogen, e.g. from electrolytic alkah ma&ufacture. 
The hydrogen, freed from water and oxygen, is passed over 
calcium heated to about 600° C. A, later patent, B.P. 
25215/07, describes an apparatus for producing hydrogen 
from calcium hydride, consisting of a series of generators so 
arranged that the moislure from one generator is removed by 
passing the ghs through another generator ^Ued with cal¬ 
cium hydride but' not supplied with water. A modified 
process is described in D.R.P. 218257/08, by Bambeiger, 
Bock and Wanz, who use, instead of water, substances 
containing combined water or carbon dioxide, e.g. gypeum, 
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sodium bicarbonate, etc., which only react when heated to a 
temperature above 80° C. * 

Hydrolith reacts with water as follows:— 

CaHj + 2H2O = Ca(OH)2 + 2H2 

The calcium hydride is prepared by treating molten calcium 
with hydrogen and serves as a medium for transporting 
waste hydrogen to the balloons; although expensive, 
its use avoids the great weight of cylinders. A white 
crystalline powder, consisting of 90 % calcium hydride with 
some nitride and oxide, is obtained, and on treatment with 
cold water, 1000 ft.* of hydrogen are produced from the 
exceptionally small weight of 62 lbs. A waggon, carrying 
6 generators, yields some 15,000 ft.*/hr., while plants with a 
capacity of 50,000 *ft.*/hr. have been constructed. Such a 
plant with a supply of 20 tons of calcium hydride, i.e. capable 
of producing 700,000 ft.* hydrogen, was used in recent 
French manoeuvres and behaved very well. The generators, 
carrying^ the' calcium hydride on perforated plates, are 
supphed with water at the bottom while the hydrogen 
passes off at the top and is freed from water by passing 
through another generator containing an untreated charge 
which is subsequently used. A large heat evolq,tion takes 
place, which at first caused inconvenience. The hydrogen 
leaving the generators is purified from a small Quantity of 
ammonia before use. 

By the Action of and Alkalis on Metals.— 
This bra’nch of the subject may be divided into several 
sections;— 

(i) Action of Snlphuric Acid on Iron or Zinc .—In this 
connection there are a large number of imtents, among which 
may be mentioned the following: Pratis and Marengo, in 
B.P.s 16277/96 and 15509/97, describe apparatus for the 
generation of hydrogen froin sulphuric acid atid iron (cf. ^0 
Hawkins, B.P. 25,084/97; Fielding, B.P. 17516/98, and 
Praceiq anji Bourchaud, B.P. 6075/05). 

The use of such inethods for, generating hydrogen is very 
oldf and although convenient for relatively small quantities 
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on a large laboratory scale, for lead burning and allied pur¬ 
poses,* is too expensive and involves too great weight of 
material for militaiy' purposes (cf. p. 234); consequently for 
field work these methods have been abandoned (cf. also 
p. 223). 

A considerable amount of work was carried out by Renard 
(1875-1880) in the development of this process for military 
purposes in France. Acid of some 12 % strength was run 
on to iron or zinc in a leaden vessel; the hydrogen was 
washed with water, freed from sulphuretted hydrogen with 
Laming’s mixture (quicklime, ferrous suljjhate and saw-dust) 
and then passed over caustic soda, the plant yielding some 
1000 ft.* hydrogen per hour. Hydrogen generated from iron 
or zinc is liable to have a low lifting power on account of 
impurities and to contain sulphuretted hydrogen and, when 
using zinc, arsine ; these impurities have an injufious action 
on the balloon fabrics, while the arsine is further objectionable 
by reason of its poisonous properties. Attem])ts have been 
made to remove arsenic from tlie hydrogen by passing through 
a heated tube containing copper turnings; by the action 
of potassium permanganate; cooling w-ith liquid air, etc. 
(cf. p. 211). Arsenic-free acid should, of course, be used in 
the preparation. 

(2) Action of Caustic Soda ok Aluminium .—This method 
has long &en known, but only recently used for military 
purposes. It was employed by the Russians ii^the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1904, two typqs of portable apparatus 
being employed ;<-(i) Two generators with a common washer 
mounted on two cars, the set having a capacity of 5000 
ft.*/hr. (2) Two generators of light pattern carried by 
a pack-horse for use in mountainous country. The sheet- 
iron generators were filled with 30 % caustic soda solution 
in the lower part and a basket containing alupinium sheet 
chppings was Ibwered by means of a handle. The hydrogen 
was washed in a water scrubber. A very vigorous reaction 
takes place and an ample supply of cooling water ip necessary. 

♦ For useful data on the preparation and compression of hydrogen on 
a large laboratory scale, cj. Hutton and Petavel, too, cil., p. 113. <■ 
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Reference to Table 25 will show that the weight of material 
is still rather high although less than that required when 
using iron or zinc with sulphuric acid. 

(3) A ction of A ctivated A luminium on Water .—Considerable 
attention has been paid to the activation of aluminium 
with mercury to ensure rapid evolution* of hydrogen on 
treatment with water alone. A great advantage is the small 
weight of material requiring transport. Thus, Mauricheau- 
Beaupre, in F.P. 392725/08, generates hydrogen by the slow 
addition of water to a mixture of fine aluminium filings with 
1-2 % of mercuric chloride and O'5-i % of potassium 
cyanide, the temperature being kept below 70° C. One gallon 
of water suffices for 10 lbs. of the material, which has a specific 
gravity of 1-4 and is permanent in absence of air and moisture. 
Similarly the Chemfsche Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron, in B.P. 
3188/09, uses a mixture of finely divided aluminium with 
I % mercuric oxide and i % caustic soda. This mixture 
has the advantage of being less poisonous than the above. 
A patent by Sarason, B.P. 18772/11, prescribes the addition 
of a salt having an alkaline reaction, c.g. a borate, phosphate, 
etc., to start the action of the water on the aluminium 
amalgam. Uyeno (B.P. 11838/12) treats an alloy of aluminium 
and zinc wliich may also contain tin, with zinc or tin amalgam 
and subsequently heats to cmse penetration of the mercury. 
The product yields ‘hydrc^en on treatment with hot water 
(cf. also D.R.P. 294910/16 by Elkan Erben, G.m.b.H.). 

Other Pfiocesses.— A series of patents deals with the 
employifient of metaJic sodium, avoiding tlje usual violent re¬ 
action. Thus, Foersterling and Philipp, in U.S.P. 883531/08, 
propose to treat sodium in small pieces with a spray of water 
at such a rate that no solution is formed, while, according to 
U.S.P. 977442/10, sodium is kneaded with aluminium 
silicide and briquetted. The resulting product gives hydrogen 
on treatment with water; cf. also PMlipp, U.S.P. 1041865^12. 
In like manner Brindley, in U.S.P. 909536/09, briquettes an 
intimate mixture 01 sodium with crude oil, kieselguhr and 
also aluniinium or ’silicon, the mass being subsequently 
treated with water. For a proposal to use lead-magnesium 
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and similar alloys, cf. Ashcroft, Trans. Faraday Soc., (1918), 
July‘23. A lead-sodium alloy known as “ hydrone,” yielding 
hydrogen on treatment with water, has also been proposed. 
Another field method based on experiments described by 
Schwarz (Ber., 19 , (1886), 1140) has been developed by 
Majert and Richter, and depends on the interaction of a 
heated mixture of soda-lime and zinc dust: 

Zn + Ca(OH)2 = ZnO 4 - CaO -f 

The mixture is disposed in a seriesof horizontal tubes mounted 
in a heating chamber. The use of a mixture of glycerol and 
caustic soda has been proposed. The process is convenient, 
but is rather dangerous. 

Adaptations of Stationary Types of Plant to Field 
Purposes 

By mounting on railway trucks it has been found possible 
to use some of the less portable types of plant for field 
piuposes as, e.g. the Rincker and Wolter process (cf.^p. 192), 
plants with a capacity of 3500 ft.* hydrogen per hour being 
thus constructed. The process gives cheap hydrogen, but 
the lifting power is not very high on account of the nitrogen 
and carbon monoxide contents (see p. 193). 

« 

Semi-Portable Plant 

Certain of the processes described under {i).have been 
adopted for use in air stations, etc.i^although the expense is 
•ather unwarrantable in such cases. Many air stations have 
been equipped with electrolj'tic plants (cf. 194). Thus an 
Derlikon plant was installed at the Farnborough air station ; 
plants have also beemput down by various European powers, 
while the U.S. Army had an electrolytic plant of capacity 
3000 ft.*/hr. * 

*ln such cases, the stations are equipped with compression 
plants and with cylinders for purposes of distribution. The 
French Army has used very large cylinders, nan^ely, 13 ft. 
long and loj in. internal dijimeter, with capacity at 130 
atmospheres of about 900 ft.*. In Germany, special railway 
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waggons have been used, each carrying 500 cylinders, all 
inter-connected by soldered joints to a single discharge 
valve. Each waggon weighs about 30 tons and carries 
nearly 100,000 ft.^ of hydrogen, some 8 such waggons being 
required for a dirigible of volume 700,000 ftA 

Stationary Plants 

In this category may be included practically all the 
processes described in Section VI. The hydrogen may be 
distributed in cylinders as described above. Utilization of 
waste electrolytic hydrogen has already been mentioned; 
the gas may be piped directly to the aerodrome or may be 
distributed in cylinders. On acconnt of the much greater 
economy of production possible by such methods, hydrogen 
can be so made for aeronautical purposes in large quantities 
with advantage, provided that the freight costs are not too 
great. The Einde-Frank-Caro has the advantage with 
regard to aviation, that it is adaptable to the recovery of 
the hydrogen in spent balloon gas, i.c. hydrogen which has 
to be discarded by reason of its diminished lifting power on 
account of the diffusion through the fabric of a considerable 
quantity of air, e.g. 25 %. 

General. —There are three important considerations 
relating to the manufactme of hydrogen for ^balloons— 
(i) lifting power as determined by purity ; (2) eftect on the 
fabric; (3) cost. 

(i) Luting'Power of 4 he Hydrogen .—Since 1000 ft.* of 
pure hydrogen at 15° C. weigh 5 ' 3 i 9 lbs. arid 1000 ft.* of dry 
air at 15° C. weigh 76'49 lbs., it follows that the lifting 
power of pure hydrogen at 15“ C. 

= 76-49 — 5-32 Ibs./iooo ft.* 

= 71-17 Ibs./iooo ft.* 

A simple calculation will show tfiat the presence of i*% 
of air derived by diffusion through the envelope, would lower 
the lifting ^ower by exactly i %, while the presence of ^e 
water vapour corresponding t9 15° C. would have a like 
efiact. The influence of the saturation of the air is obviously 
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small, saturation at 15° C., for instance, only reducing the 
lifting power by 07 %. 

(2) Effect on Fabrics .—It has been found that sulphuretted 
hydrogen, arsine and phosphine have an injurious e feet 
on the balloon fabric, probably due to oxidation of ihe 
impurities to sulphuric, arsenic and phosphoric acids re¬ 
spectively. Electrolytic hydrogen has an advantage from 
this point of view over that produced by other methods. 

(3) Costs .—The following table shows the relative costs, 
as far as data are available, of various field methods for 
making hydrogen, together with the weights of material 
(water excluded) required per 1000 ft.-'* of hydrogen. The 
costs must be considered as approximations only and in 
any case refer to pre-war conditions.' 


TABLE 25. 

Cost ok Production of Hydrogen and Weight of Materials 

REQUIRED BY DIFFERENT FlELD PROCESSES. 


Trocess. 

Cost per 1000 

Shilliniis. 

Matrnal required 
per 1000 ft.' 

•- Lbs. 

Silicon (Schuckert) process 

20 

125 

Silicol (Jaubert) process 

20 

120 

Hydrogenite process .. 

40 

190 

Hvdrolith process . 

70 

60 

Iron and sulphuric acid 

15-25 

450-500 

Zinc and sulphuric acid .. . 

• 

40 

(with 0 . V. (80 %) 
at 25i. per ton) 

450-500 

Aluminium and caustic .soda .. 
Activated aluminium and water: 

70 

350 

Mauricheau-Bcaupre process 

< 50 ' 

50 

Griesheim-Elektrop process 

io 

* 60 


Before leaving the subject of balloqps, it is interesting 
to note that proposals have been made to substitute helium 
for hydre^en on account of the non-inflammabilit)’ of the 
former in conjunction rWth its high lifting power. 

• t 

Thus, the weight of ioo(?ft .3 of air at 15° C. = 76-49 lbs. 

„ „ ' - „ helium „ = 10-56 lbs. 

Consequently the lifting power of 1000 ft.* of , 

helium at 15° C. .. ^.= 65-93 

or 92 % of that of hydrt^en. 
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Estimation and Testing of Hydrogen. —Hydrogen is 
not readily estimated in gaseous mixtures by sinq)le 
absorption, although, if desired, absorption can be effected 
by means of metalhc palladium, by chlorate solutions in the 
presence of colloidal osmium or by other alhed methods (cf. 
the work of Paal, Hofmann and others, p. 155). 

In general, hydrogen is usually estimated by combustion 
with excess oxygen; this operation may be effected in various 
wa}^s, e.g. by explosion, in a Grisoumeter or over palladized 
asbestos, or copper oxide may be used without addition of 
oxygen. When hydrogen and methane occur together, 
fractional combustion can be effected quite cleanly by 
attention to temperature, both with palladized asbestos and 
copper oxide. 

Turning to the ’examination of commercial hydrogen, 
the purity enn be readily determined to a first approximation 
by means of physical methods, c.g. by effusion. Impurities, 
such as carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and oxygen, are 
easily estimated by methods described under these gases, 
while reference has been already made to the automatic 
detection of oxygen in electrolytic hydrogen, etc. Nitrogen 
is best determined by combustion with copper oxide and 
measurement of the residue. Hj'drogen madf by the 
B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic process contains methane 
which, in view of the small quantity present, is? best esti¬ 
mated by complete combustion of a stream of the hydrogen 
with excess oxygen and determination of the resulting carbon 
dioxide. Hue allowance being made for any carbon monoxide 
present. Alternative!}’' the estimation may be performed by 
explosion and subsequent measurement of the carbon dioxide 
formed. The Silicol process gives hydrogen containing traces 
of phosphine ; according to Soyer (loc, cit., p. 227) the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion of from 2-20 lifres of the hydrogen are 
taken up with water and phosphori® acid estimated as pHbs- 
phomolybdic acid. Arsenic may be estimated by the usual 
method of^ passing the gas through a heated glass capillary 
and comparing the imrror with standards, or by the Gutzeit 
method depending on the production of a brown or yellow 
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stain on jnercuric chloride paper. Sulphnrettea nyorogen 
and carbon disulphide may occur in hydrogen ; the formei; 
may be estimated by its action on lead acetate paper or on 
iodine solution, etc., while the latter may be similarly deter¬ 
mined after its conversion into sulphuretted hydrogen by 
passing over platinized pumice at 300-350“ C. 
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Section VIII.—CARBON MOI^OXID: 



Properties of Carbon Monoxide.— Carbon monoxide is 
a colourless gas which, according to Merriman, has a definite 
metallic odour and taste. The chief physical properties 
will be found in Tables 12 and 13, pp. 53-56. The solubility 
in water is given by the following table :— 


Temperature “C. .. 

C.c. of gas, measured #t 
N.T.P., dissolved by 

I c.c. of wjter under a 
pressure of i atm. ex- 

0 

10 

15 

20 

40 

elusive of water vapour 

0035 

O' 028 

0025 

0023 

0018 


Carbon monoxide is readily formed by the combustion 
of carbon in a limited supply of oxygen and by a number 
of chemical reactions. The most important commercial 
form of carbon monoxide is in admixture with nitrogen, 
hydrogen, etc., in producer water gas and the like. 

Carbon monoxide is a poisonous gas, forming a»compound 
with the haemoglobin of the blood (carboxyhaemoglobin), 
and is only very slowly replaced by the normal ox>'gen. A 
concentijition *of 0-4,% is rapidly fatal. Carbon monoxide 
bums with a characteristic blue flame to cafrbon dioxide. It 
is very stable at high temperatures, especially in the presence 
of a trace of moisture (Woltereck, Compies Rend., 147 , (1908), 
460), but in the neighbourhood of 300° (?. and in the presence 
of a catalyst, e.g. metallic nickel, decomposition takes place 
according todhe following equation^— 

2CO ^ CO2 + 39,300 cabries. 

The following table gives the percentages of carbon 
dioxide in equilibrium with carbon monoxide and carbon 
at different temperatures and at atmospheric pressure. The 



above 850® C. are taken from Rhead and Wh^lef 
.’■*(C^w. Soc. Trans., (1910), 2178; (1911), 1141) and tlit 
lower values from Boudouard {Annales de Chimie el de P'-ys,, 
[7], 24 , (1901). 5 ). 


TABLE 26.—Equilibrium between Carbon 


Temperature "C .j 

1 

450 1 

1 

500 

600 

700 

Percentage COjlB. 
by volume jR. and W. 

98 1 

95 

77 

i 42 

Pcot 

pQO 

' 1 

490 

190 ; 

3 '35 

0724 

1 

t( _j 

pHo .■ 

j ^•‘5° 

380 

• 1 

» 4‘55 

1-25 


Rhead and Wheeler adopt the modified Le Chatelier 
formula given below as in ^reement with their measurements. 

log, _ ,874 - logJ> - 3»'°55 + »'04T-<»)031T- 
Cco, 2T 

In view of the decrease in volume as decomposition 
proceeds, it is obvious that the effect of increased pressure 
will be to favour such decomposition. Experiments by 
Briner and Wroczynski (Comptes Rend., 150 , (1910), 1324) 
have demonstrated that at 400 atmospheres carbon monoxide 
is not decomposed at the ordinary temperatjire even in the 
presence of platinized asbestos ; at 320-360“ C. slow 
decomposition occurred, a diminution in volume of 10 % 
being observed after 20 hours. 

Carbon monoxide reacts with water vapour at quite low 
temperatures, e.g. 400° C., in the presence of a suitable 
catalyst, giving the so-fcalled water gas equilibrium— 

CO -F H2O £ 0 ^ + +10,200 calories. 

This equilibrium is dealt with elsewhere, see pp. 157 and 309. 
The equilibrium constant becomes unity at a temperature of 
about 830° C., which means that below this temperature 




carbon monoxide is a more active reducing agent than 
hydrc^en and above this temperature less so. Thus, i* is 
found that carbon monoxide begins to reduce metallic oxides 
at a considerably lower temperature than does hydrogen, 


Monoxide, Carbon Dioxide and Carbon. 


800 1 

900 

1 1000 

1100 

1200 

7 

2*22 

o '59 

015 

0"o6 

0*0752 

0*0227 

0000593 

000150 

o'ooos 

<yo8ii 

, 002^2 

f 0'00597 

1 

0001503 

0'0oo6 


cf. Fay and Seeker, ]. Amer. Chem. Soc., 35 , (1903), 641, and 
Fay, Seeker and Ferguson, Polytechnic Engineer, 10 , (1910), 
73, who give among others the following reduction temper¬ 
atures 


1 

Carbon monoxide. 

Hydrogen. 

Cupric oxide .».. 

rs-c. 

*125“ c. 

Mercuric oxide (yellow). 

o®C. 

. 50 * C. 


Silver oxide is ^educed by carbon monoxide at the ordinary 
temperathre, » , 

On similar lines is the observation of Henry {Phil. Trans., 
(1824), 266; Phil. Ma^., [3], 9 , {1836), 324), that when a 
mixture of carbon monoxide, hydri^n and oxygen is 
exposed to a platinum catalyst at a temperature of 150- 
170° C., the oxygen attaches itself'mostly to the carbon 
monoxide; similar results were obtained at the ordinity 
temperature (cf. also p. 255). • < 

" It is evident that carbon monoxide is an energetic 
:‘reducing agent and Inany of its applications, usually as 
ff^prc^ucer gas or water gas, depend on this property. It i 
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slowly reduces silver nitrate solution, potassium, perman¬ 
ganate solution, etc., at the ordinar>' temperature. 

Carbon monoxide reacts readily with hydrogen in the 
presence of finely divided nickel (Sabatier and Senderens, 
Comptes Rend., 134 , (1902), 514), best at a temperature of 
250-300° C. according to the equation— 

CO + 3H2 = CH4 -f- H2O -f- 50,800 calories. 

It is patent that methane production will be favoured by 
low temperature—consistent with sufficient reaction velocity 
—and high pressure. The reaction, however, goes very com¬ 
pletely at the ordinary pressure if excess hydrogen be used 
at 250-300° C., and a rough calculation according to the 
Nernst Heat Theorem shows that starting with a mixture 
containing 80 % hydrogen—which with complete reaction 
would give, after removing water, a product containing 50 % 
methane and 50 % hydrogen—the equilibrium'constant at 
300° C. is equal to 

PcH,J^P HjO 

Pco X p\ 

= antilog/ —-2'5 log 573 — 2-21 

j4'57iX573 f 

= 3-5 Xio’ 

It is evident that very littlfe carbon monoxide can remain 
in equilibrium and, approximating, by taking Ph.^ = Pch, 
= pHfi = 0'333 atm., we have 


^,,=^^«:333 X 0:333 ' tms. 

3‘5 X 10^ X 0-3333 
= 8-6 X io “3 atms. 

= 0-0000086 % carbon mbnoxide. 


At a temperature of 800° C. a similar rough calculation 
gives a value of 0-00^ for the equilibrium constant. (The 
question is, of course, complicated to some exteht by the water 
gas reaction owing<to which some of the carbon monoxide will 
be converted to carbon dioxide.) This corresponds to a final 
methane content of only about 1-7 % when starting with the 
above-mentioned mixture. In this connection cf. the 

o 
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producti'i)n of hydrogen by the decomposition of hydro¬ 
carbons, p. 189. 

As an impurity of technical hydrogen carbon monoxide 
is important in the synthetic production of ammonia 
and, in a lesser degree, in the catalytic hydrogenation 
of oils. For the latter case cf. Maxted*.(rrans. Faraday 
Soc., Dec., 1917). according to whom the presence of 
0'25 % carbon monoxide in the hydrogen effects a reduction 
in the rate of absorption of about 30 %. The sensitivity 
to carbon monoxide, however, depends on the conditions of 
preparation of the nickel catalyst; thus, Lessing (B.P. 
18998/12) introduces the nickel catalyst in the form of nickel 
carbonyl. 

The illuminating effect of carbon monoxide as regards 
incaiidescen'c mantlis is found by Forshaw to be 48 % 
greater than that of hydrogen, although the calorific value 
is only 18 % greater. 

Carbon monoxide forms, with various metals, an interest¬ 
ing series of additive compounds, a description of some of 
which win be given later. 

On cooling, carbon monoxide condenses to a colourless 
liquid and solidifies to a snowy solid. 

The limits of inflammability of carbon monoxide in 
admixture with air are as follows :— 

Minimum percentage of air in 
monoxide for iMammation 

Mipimurh peprceutage of carbon) 

monoxide in air for inflammatioif j ~ ^ 

(Coward, see p. 40). 

Manufacture of Cairbon Monoxide.j-Carbon monoxide 
is seldom made in a pure state on the large scale, but if 
required it is readily obtained by pihssing carbon^ dioxide 
through a bed of incandescent coke. The operation 
may be rendered continuous, if desired, by the addi¬ 
tion of oxygen to the carbon dioxide (cf. Loiseau, B.P. 
11590/08). • Reference to p. 238 will show that a tem- 
, perature of not less than 1000® C* is desirable if comparative 

A.* 16 


carbon j 
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freedom from carbon dioxide, without subsequesit purir 
fication, is necessary. With this ideal in view Benjamin 
(U.S.P.s 1225048/17 and 1225396/17) proposes the use 
of local electric heating of the carbon dioxide or coal. 
According to B.P. 21213/13 of the “ Athion ” Gesellschaft, 
the necessary carbon dioxide is obtained by concentration 
from products of combustion, using alkali carbonate lye 
(cf.p. 264). 

Carbon monoxide is also obtained in a relatively pure 
state as a by-product of the Binde-Frank-Caro process, 
the liquid fraction usually consisting of 80-85 % carbon 
monoxide (cf. p. 172) the remainder being hydrogen. In 
most cases the carbon monoxide is burnt in a gas engine for 
the production of the necessary poVfrer for driving the com¬ 
pressors, etc., but could quite well be used for chemical 
purposes, e.g. in the Mond nickel process (cf. p. 243). 

By far the most important industrial form of carbon 
monoxide, however, is as producer gas and water gas (cf. 
Section XIII.), the latter of which contains some 40% carbon 
monoxide. Coal gas also contains a large amount of carbon 
monoxide. 

Carbon monoxide may be prepared in a pure state on a 
semi-technical scale by the action of sulphuric acid on 
commercial formic acid. Suitable apparatus for this purpose 
is describe by Hutton and Petavel (loc. cit., p. 113) consist- 
itig of a large glass bolthead half filled with 2 gallons of 
sulphuric acid of S.G. 173 and heated to 150-170° C. by 
means of a grfinular carbon electric resistance furnace. 
Ninety per cent, formic acid is run in, when carbon monoxide 
(of 99 % purity after washing with caustic soda solution) can 
be produced at a rate of about 100 ft.^/hr. and at a cost 
of some 50/- per 1000 ft. 3 . About 130 lbs. of the 90 % 

formic acid are required for 1000 ft.^ of the gas. 

<» 

Applications of Carbon Monoxide 

Genercil. —It is a little difficult to draw any sharp line 
of distinction between the uses of carbon monoxide as such 
and the general applications of water gas and semi-rvater 
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gas, but ilmong the former may be emphasized the following 
examples:— 

The Mond Nickel Process. — Metallic Carbonyls. —Be¬ 
fore describing in detail this interesting process, it will be 
well to give a brief outline of the productidn and character¬ 
istics of the additive compounds of carbon monoxide with 
metals. The first known compound, namely, nickel carbonyl, 
was discovered by Mond and hanger about 1889 somewhat 
as follows. At this time a process was in use by Mond for 
the production of chlorine from ammonium chloride in 
which nickel oxide was heated in the vapour of the ammo¬ 
nium chloride, giving free ammonia and nickel chloride 
which was subsequently* reconverted into oxide and chlorine 
by heating m air. The nickel was used in the form of balls 
made up wifii china clay and was found to deteriorate rapidly, 
the effect being traced to the use of “ mert ” gas for the 
purpose of sweeping out the residual ammonia before admis¬ 
sion of air. The “ mert ” gas consisted of nitrogen containing 
some carton monoxide and carbon dioxide, obtained from 
the ammonia soda plant. In like manner, attack on the 
nickel valves was noticed. These observations led to 
the study of the action of carbon monoxide on nipkel with 
the object of making any possible compounds. During the in¬ 
vestigation the exit gases from the experimental tuBe were led 
to a Bunsen burner to burn up the poisonous carbon monoxide, 
and to the surprise of the investigators, in one experiment 
when the* tube was cooling down, particularly when below 
100° C., the flame was observed to become luminous, owing, as 
was subsequently shpwn, to the formation of nickel carbonyl. 

Nickel carbonyl—Ni(CO)4—is a coloujless liquid of B.Pt. 
43“ C. and M.Pt.—25° C. The vapour is liable to explode, 
even at 60° C., while the liquid . 4 o\frly decomposes in the 
air, giving a gteenish deposit. On beating to about i8o°«C. 
metallic nickel is deposited in the form* of a mirror. The 
compound is very poisonous. 

The equation 


Ni-t-4COv^‘Ni(CO)4 
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indicates that the formation will take place moil readily 
at increased pressures. According to Dewar the dissociation 
pressure of nickel carbonyl varies with the temperature as 
follows:— 


Temperature. 

t 

100® C. 
250° C 


Dissociation pressure 
(experimental). 

15 atms. 

100 atms. 


Iron likewise forms compounds under similar conditions. 
The compound most easily formed is the pentacarbonyl— 
Fe(C0)5—a yellow liquid of B.Pt. 102’8° C. By the action 
of light it is converted into Fe2(CO)9, an orange red crystalline 
substance which in turn, when dissolved in toluene and heated 
to 95° C. in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, gives Fe(C0)4. 

Iron carbonyl is formed in small quantities 'in cylinders 
containing compressed water gas or coal gas by the action 
of the carbon monoxide on the iron of the cylinders and has a 
deleterious action when such coal gas is used for limelight 
or for incandescent mantles, the iron being deposited in the 
form of oxide. The formation of the compound may be 
minimized by special treatment of the cylinders. 

It was long thought thatcobalt gave no parallel compoimd, 
but, in i^io, Mond, Hirtz and Cowap {Chem. Soc. Trans., 
(1910), 798) isolated the carbenyls of cobalt, molybdenum 
and ruthaiium. These compounds have higher dissociation 
pressures than the corresponding nickel and iron compounds. 
Thus the conditions for their formation are— 


, Pressure.* Ternfferature. 

Atms. “C. 

Cobalt.100 200 

Molybdenum .. .. 250* ' 200 

Ruthenium' .. .. 450 300 


Potassium with cjtrbon monoxide at 80-90° C. forms 
a "black,' solid .explosive compound (KCO), which detonates 
at 100° C., or by contact with air or water at the ordinary 
temperature. The formation of this compound was a 
source of considerable trouble in the old process of manu¬ 
facturing potassium. ^ 
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The jUfining of Nickel by the Mond Process .—Following 
up the results of the above-mentioned investigation Mond 
developed the process on a technical scale. In a very 
comprehensive patent, B'P- 12626/90, Mond outlines a method 
of refining nickel based on the alternate formation and decom¬ 
position of nickel carbonyl. A number df patents follow, 
e.g. B.P. 8803/91 relates to the direct production of nickel 
alloys by passing the gas containing nickel carbonyl into a 
molten metal; B.P.s 23665/91 and 23665A/91 describe 
the arrangement of the reducer and the volatilizer with an 
intermediate rotatory feed valve for the ore to prevent 
intermixing of the gases, while B.P. 1106/98 prescribes the 
use of pellets as media for the continuous deposition of the 
nickel with appropriate plant. These patents form the 
basis of the process as described below. In B.P. 9300/02 
Dewar deals with the action of increased pressure in the 
operation of the process, but this modification does not appear 
to have come into use in actual working; the enhanced 
formation of the carbonyl would doubtless be largely offset 
by the increased cost and difficulty of conducting operations 
under high pressure. 

An experimental large-scale plant was erected at Smeth¬ 
wick in 1892 and after the success of the process^ad been 
demonstrated, a large worka was put up at Clydach, the 
present output of which amomits to some 3000 toni of nickel, 
of 99'9 % purity, per annum. Details of the present plant 
are not available, but presumably it is similar to the Smeth¬ 
wick plaift, of which a description is given Ijy Mond in Revue 
Gen. de Chim. pure et app., 2 , (1900), 121. The scheme of 
the operations is as foUows. Nickel ores containing nickel, * 
cobalt, copper and iron as pyrrhotite .(magnetic pyrites), 
kupfemickel, chalcopyrite, etc., are suitable. That usually 
adopted is pyrrhotite mixed with ^copper pyrites and is 
essentially iron sulphide containing some 3% nickel *nd 
about the same quantity of copper; the principal deposits 
are in Sudbury. The bessemerized matte, containing some 
80 % Ni Cu, is roasted to convert it into oxide when it 
coniains about Ni 35 %, Cu 42 °/ o , Fe 5 %. It is next crushed 
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and screened through a 6o-mesh sieve and thenfenriched 
in ‘nickel by leaching with dilute sulphuric acid which 
dissolves out part of the copper, the ore having a final 
composition of about Ni 51 %, Cu 21 %, Fe 3 %. After 
drying, the ore passes to the “ reducing ” and “ volatilizing ” 
towers, which afe superimposed, the latter being on top. 
By means of annular flues heated by producer gas, the 
“ reducer,” which is some 25 ft. high, is maintained at a 
temperature not exceeding 300° C. The “ reducer ” and also 
the “ volatilizer ” are provided with shelves and mechanically- 
operated rabbles revolving romid a central vertical shaft, 
as in a Herreshoff sulphur burner, the ore being fed in at the 
top, passing from centre to periphery and vice versa; the 
reducer has about 14 shelves. 

The nickel and copper oxides are thus reduced by a stream 
of water gas passing upwards as the ore descends the tower, 
the reduced product is cooled to about 50° C. on the lower 
5 shelves, this section of the tower being water-jacketed. 
From the bottom of the “ reducer ” the reduced or^ is passed 
out through a rotating valve and is lifted by means of an air¬ 
tight conveyor to the top of the “ volatilizer.” This tower, 
which is about 15 ft. in height, is maintained at about 50- 
100° C. fHere the reduced ore passes down in counter- 
current to a stream of 80 % c&rbon monoxide which effects 
the formation of nickel carbonyl, the carbon monoxide 
effluent having a carbonjd content of about 2 %. The ore, 
on the other hand, passes out through a rotating valve, which 
prevents the intermixing of the two types of gas,' and back 
to the reducer. 

This cyclic treatment is necessary, as the nickel after a 
time loses its powes of yielding carbonyl and requires reacti¬ 
vation by further heating to 300° C. in the reducing gases. 

The gases leaving tlie volatilizer pass through a dust filter 
aifd enter the •decomposer, which consists of‘ a tower some 
10 ft. high filled with nodules of nickel previously formed, 
and heated to 180° C. Entering at the top, the gases pass 
down through a central pipe reachii^ to the bottom and 1 
perforated along its length, the nickel carbonyl suffaringl 
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decomp\«ition among the pellets of nickel which gradually, 
increase in size; the pellets pass out at the bottom of, the 
tower through a rotating valve and are automatically 
screened, the smaller ones being returned to the top of the 
tower by an elevator while the larger pass out through a 
valved opening. In consequence of the constant friction, 
the nodules, as put on the market, have the appearance of 
burnished bicycle balls of about J in. diameter. This system 
of operating the decomposer avoids any trouble in the other¬ 
wise intermittent removal of the deposited nickel. The 
disengaged carbon monoxide returns to the volatilizer. 
To prevent blocking by deposition of nickel carbonyl within 
the central pipe, the latter is water-jacketed. We have 
here a very ingenious series of cyclic operations represented 
graphically in Fig. 22. 



Fig. 22. —Mond Nickel Process. 

It is important that the temperature of the reducer 
should dot exceed 300° C., especially if much iron be present, 
as the reduction of the iron oxide woul^ give rise to iron 
pentacarbonyl with consequent contamination of the metallic 
nickel. Further, an incre^ of temyerature impairs the 
activity of the reduced nickel as regards carbonyl formation. 
Reduction is carried out by wat* gas containing aboul^; 
60% hydrogen, from anthracite, generators; hndei*the 
above conditions the reduction is mostly affected by the,, 
hydrogen, of which the issuing gas contains only about, 
5-10 %.* Part of'this gas, after passing first through a 
copier and then throv^h a retort filled with incandescent 
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wood charcoal and now containing some 80 %(! carbon 
moijoxide, is used to make up the losses from the volatilizer- 
decomposer c)’cle. The ore is circulated through the volati- 
lizer until about 60 % of the nickel is removed (residue equals 
about two-thirds of the original matte), this conversion 
occupying from 8 to 15 days, and is then of similar composition 
to the original matte. It is returned to the roasting furnace, 
leached and put into commission again. Some care is 
required as regards the temperature of the decomposer. 
If less than 180° C. the niekel is not deposited, and if above 
180-200° C. catalytic dissociation of the carbon monoxide 
to carbon dioxide and carbon is induced. 

As stated above, the purity of the nickel is extremely 
high, the carbon content, which is often of importance, being 
less than O'l %. ' 

The Production of Formates, Oxalates and Acetates. 
—The action of carbon monoxide on heated caustic soda was 
discovered by Berthelot in 1856, who show'ed the action to 
proceed according to tlie equation— 

CO -f NaOH = H . COONa 

and observed that the absorption proceeded more rapidly 
in the presence of water. 

A more complete investigation of the reaction from a 
technical standpoint was undertaken by Weber (“ Uber die 
Einwirkung von Kohlenoxyd auf Natronlauge,” Karlsruhe 
Dissertation, 1908). Working with increased pressure and 
at temperatures up to 180° C., Webe^ arrived at the following 
conclusions; (i) that the reaction is of the first order; (2) 
that a solution containing 10 % NaOH gives the highest 
reaction velocity at high temperatures*; (3) that the reaction 
occurs between the dissolved carbon monoxide and the 
caustic soda, not betwten gaseous carbon monoxide and 
water vap6ur; aqd (4) thatfor constant temperatfire and speed 
of stirring the rate of absorption is proportional to the 
concentration of carbon monoxide. 

The experiments were continued by Fonda ('’tJber die 
Einwirkung von Kohleno^d auf Eaugen," Karlsr%he 
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Dissertall^, 1910) and are summarized by Haber in his 
Hurter memorial lecture at Liverpool (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
(1914), 51). At a comparatively low temperature, stirring 
had little influence, the liquid being easily kept saturated 
with gas, but when a temperature of 160-170° C. was 
reached, the stirring could not be made* so fast that an 
increase in the speed did not cause an increased rate of 
reaction. Above 100° C., 10 % NaOH gave the best results, 
e.g. at 160° C. the reaction velocity was more than 15 times as 
great with 10 % as with 43 % solution. It was thought 
possible that the superiority of the 10 % solution might be 
explained by a connection with the surface tension, but this 
hypothesis was not confirmed by measurements of the latter 
at the high temperaturet in question. 

Experinients by'Bredig and Carter at temperatures of 
50-80° C. and pressures up to 40 atms., using different 
bases, e.g. the alkalis, baryta, tetramethylammonium hydrox¬ 
ide, piperidene, etc., showed that the reaction velocity was 
constant for different bases given equal hydroxj'dion 
concentration. 

There are many patents relating to this subject, among 
which the following may be mentioned: B.P. 17066/95, 
by Goldschmidt, relates to the production of fqjrmate by 
passing carbon monoxide orrer caustic soda, or preferably 
soda-lime, at a temperature of about 230° C., th^ operation 
being facilitated by being carried out under pressure. 
According to Koepp & Co. (B.P. 7875/04) ^ 35 % solution 
of caustic soda is run #n tS a mass of coke at a temperature of 
220° C. in a closed vessel; carbon monoxide is passed through 
the liquid for three-quarters of an hour. In B.P. 772/06, the 
Elektrochemische Werke, Bitterfeld, prqfcribe the treatment 
of caustic alkali in large pieces with carbon monoxide at 100- 
120° C. under pressure, while Nitridfabrik, G.m.b.H. (B.P. 
9008/06) deals with the use of caustic soda with the addiMon 
of 0'i2 % to 0 15 % water, such addition of water being 
claimed to produce improved absorption. In B.P. 13953/07 
the UniteJ Alkali Co. and others claim an accelerated and 
mo{e complete absorption when using solid caustic soda, by 
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the addition of titanium compounds, e.g. a mixture |)f caustic 
soda with about ii % titanic acid is used at a temperature 
of about 150° C. After evacuation, carbon monoxide is 
admitted with stirring, the pressure being kept low. Ellis 
and McElroy (U.S.P. 875055/07) prescribe the treatment 
of basic mineral shbstances, e.g. calcium carbonate, suspended 
in water, with carbon monoxide or producer gas at high 
temperature and pressure. Dubox, Luttinger and Denis 
(F.P. 421227/09) advocate the use of ammonia or organic 
bases in presence of pumice impregnated with one of a number 
of metallic catalysts at a temperature of 90-165° C. and at 
atmospheric pressure. On somewhat similar lines is U.S.P. 
1212359/17, by Katz and Ovitz, according to whom a stream 
of carbon monoxide and ammonia ascending a tower, meets a 
descending stream of finely divided caustic alkali solution, the 
temperature being 150-200° C. and the pressure xo-20 atms. 

The synthetic production of formates is carried out 
on a considerable scale, the usual source of carbon monoxide 
being air producer gas. 

In the manufacture of formates, especially when carried 
out under increased pressure, the action of caustic soda 
liquor on steel at high temperatures is of importance from a 
safety standpoint. Hydrc^en is absorbed by the steel, 
the mechanical properties of which are impaired. Cf. 
Andrew, Trans. Faraday Soc., 9 , (1914). 317 ; Mercia, Metall. 
and Chem. Eng., 16 , (1917), 496, 503; Stromeyer, Chem. 
Trade J., 61 , (1917), 533 ; Worsfe}' Ibid., 62 ,. (1918), 65. 

Productionof (^xalates .—On gentle heating, sodiufii formate 
is easily converted into oxalate with liberation of hydrogen 
and the following patents relate to such ponversion. 

Goldschmidt (j^.P. 26172/97) heats sodium formate 
mixed with about 125 % of anh3"drous sodium carbonate 
to 400-410° C., the sodium carbonate securing a good yield 
oftoxalate and being«subsequently removed. Similarly, 
Koepp & Co., in B.P. 9327/03, heat sodium formate with 
e.g. I % of caustic soda which facilitates the decomposition. 
At 260° C. the molten mixture evolves hydrogen and the 
reaction is complete at ^60° *C. The use of reduced pressure 



is presiibed in B.P. 19943/07 by the Elektrochemische 
Werke, Bitterfeld, the conversion taking place at a lower 
temperature, preferably about 280° C. 

Other patents have as their primary object the production 
of mixtures of nitrogen and hydrogen through the intermedi¬ 
ary of formates, e.g. B.P. 30073/13 and TJ.S.P. 1098139/14 
(cf. p. 205), while B.P. 1759/12 relates to the removal 
of the last traces of carbon monoxide from hydrogen 
(cf. p. 208). 

Acetates may be produced in a similar manner to formates 
by the treatment of sodium methoxide with carbon monoxide 
at a temperature of 180° C. 

The Production of Gases Rich in Methane.— Carbon 
monoxide reacts readify with hydrogen to form methane in 
the presence of a suitable catalyst, as stated on p. 240. The 
method has been used on the large scale for the production 
from water gas of a gas of high calorific power with some 
illuminating properties. 

A scription is given by Erdmann (J. Gasbeleucht., 54 , 
(1911), 737) of an experimental plant installed in England 
by the Cedford Gas Producing Co. (cf. B.P.s 17017/09 and 
22219/09). In order to obtain a gas of suitable composition 
(as the action is unsatisfactory in the presence of excess 
carbon monoxide), the walbr gas was given a preliminary 
treatment in a Einde-Frank-Caro plant (cf. p. 172), the 
valves being so regulated as to give a gaseous fraction 
containing about 17 carbon monoxide, e.g. in one 
test the average percentage composition qf the gas was— 

Hydrogen.8o'9 

Carbon xdonOxide.16-3 

Nitrogen.* .. 2 8 

t 

• lOO'O 

• % # 

Part of the liquid (carbon monoxide) fraction was used 
for the driving of the compressors. This preliminary 
treatment had the advantage of giving a gas completely 
free from sulphur C()mpounds which exert a poisonous effect 
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on the nickel catalyst. ' The above gas mixture passed 
through three vertical quartz tubes of 4| in. internal diameter 
and about 5 ft. long containing pumice impregnated with 
about 200 grams of nickel per tube. The tubes were electri¬ 
cally heated to 280-300° C., the gas being also preheated; after 
working for a little time the operation was self-supporting. 
I^eaving through a condenser the gases had the following 
percentage composition:— 

Hydrogen .62 

Methane . • • 31 

Nitrogen .6 

Carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
etc. ^. .. Traces. 

and possessed a calorific value of 263 C.H.U./ft.®, (474 
B.T.U.) as against the initial value of 159 C.H.U./ft.* 
(286 B.T.U.) for the original water gas. 

About 450 ft. 3 /hr. of the 16 % carbon monoxide gas was 
passed through the catalytic chambers, which had a volume of 
about i’8 ft.®, corresponding to a “ space velocity ” of 250 
ft.®/ft.® catalyst space/hour, referred to the 16 % carbon 
monoxide gas, or of 128 referred to the final gas. The cost 
of conversion of the water gas into the final product is given 
as vybd.ji'yoo ft.® of the latter; this figure would appear 
to be low and in any case does not include any overhead 
charges. 

The Manufacture of Phosgette-jr-Carbonyl chloride, 
or phosgene, is an“industrial gas which may be conveniently 
described at this point on account of its manufacture from 
carbon monoxide. By passing a mixture 6f carbon monoxide 
and chlorine over plktinum sponge at 400° C., combination 
takes place yieldi^ phosgene, according to the following 
rev^rsible^reaction 

CO -I- Clt!^COCl2 + 22,950 calories. 

The equihbrium is given below for a pressure of one 
atmosphere, the values being calculated according to the 
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Nemst ^eat Theorem (cf. Horak, Dissertation, Berlin. 

1909)- 


TABLE 27. ■ 
Phosgene Equiubriuu, 


Temperature ‘’C. 

% COClj 

% CO 

* % Clj 

300 

92-5 

.V 75 

3'75 

400 

66’9 

16-5 

16-5 

50a 

29-0 

355 

35-5 


It is evident that a low temperature is favourable to the 
production of the carbonyl chloride and that increase of 
pressure would also favour the reaction. The reaction 
takes place in the presence of animal charcoal as catalyst, 
either in th§ dark or, better, in sunlight. Thus, according to 
a small-scale experiment of Patemo, 70 c.c. of animal charcoal 
effect the formation of about i kilo, carbonyl chloride in 24 
hours, corresponding to a “ space-time-yield ” of about 0'6 
kilos./litte catalyst/hour. On the large scale, with eoarse 
granulated charcoal in the dark, a considerably lower space¬ 
time-yield is to be expected. Cooling is necessary on account 
of the heat evolution. 

Phosgene has also been m|inufactured by heating together 
electrically a mixture of quicklime, calcium chtoride and 
ground coke— 

2CaO ,1- 2CaCl2 jh loC = 4CaC2 -I- 2COCI2 

• • 

Calcium carbide is formed while pho^ene distils over and may 
be at once converted into carbon tetrachloride by passing 
through a heated catdlyst, e.g. coke, bone black, pumice, 
etc., carbon dioxide being formed at the same time with 
evolution of heat. (Cf. U.S.P. 808100/05 by Machalske.) 

Propertiestand Uses of Phosgene.-rPhosgene is a colouaiess 
gas Uquefying at 8'2° C. It has a characteristic, unpleasant 
and pungent odour. The liquid has a specific gravity of 
1-432 at o'* C. The sqjjstance is decomposed slowly by cold, 
rapMly by hot water. It is fdirly reactive and is used on 
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a considerable scale for the preparation of di- and t^-phenyl- 
methane dj^estuffs, etc. It combines with ammonia to form 
urea and ammonium chloride. Phosgene is sold in the 
liquid state in cylinders. 

With reference to its use as a poison gas, see p. 292. It is 
much more insidi®us in its physiological action than chlorine, 
being less irritant while its effects are only evident after a 
considerable number of hours and are then very severe. 

Other Applications of Carbon Monoxide _The use 

of carbon monoxide has been proposed for the reduction of 
organic compounds; cf. B.P. 6409/15 of the Badische Co., 
according to whom nitro compounds as e.g. nitrobenzene, are 
vaporized and passed with a carbon monoxide-steam mixture 
over a copper catalyst on pumice at a comparatively low 
temperature ; the carbon monoxide is converted wholly or 
partially into carbon dioxide. 

Estimation of Carbon Monoxide. —Carbon monoxide 
may be detected by its blackening action on paper moistened 
with palladious chloride solution, or by examination of the 
blood of animals, c.g. mice, after air containing” carbon 
monoxide has been breathed by them. Carboxyhsemoglobin 
has a definite absorption spectrum and the test is sensitive 
to about 0 01 %. When present in sufficient quantity 
carbon monoxide may be estimated fairly satisfactory by 
absorption' in cuprous chloride solution after preliminary 
removal of the oxygen. The useful lower limit of the method 
is about 0'25 % of carbon monoxide. 

By passing the dry gas over iodine pentoxide heated to 
about 160° C., 'any carbon monoxide is quantitatively 
oxidized to carbon dioxide according to the equation— 

^2^6 "b 2CO = I2 -f 5CO2 

(cf. Levy, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1911), 1437; Graham, Ibid., 
(19119), 16 T.) By means of this reaction, concentrations of 
from 0 003 to 0‘0003 % may be estimated in air by collecting 
the iodine formed. In the presence of hydrogen, in which 
gas the necessity of estimating small, quantities bf carbon 
monoxide often arises, the results are complicated by a sqiall 
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portion the hydrogen undergoing oxidation; it is conse¬ 
quently Aecessary to remove the iodine first by cooling §.nd 
then by bubbling through mercury which effectively removes 
iodine vapour, and to estimate not the iodine but the carbon 
dioxide formed, by suitable means. Methane is not attacked 
by the iodine pentoxide, but any unsaturaied hydrocarbons 
present must be removed, best by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at a temperature of about 165° C. (Weiskopf, 
J. Soc. Chcm.Ind., (1909), 1170). The method is accurate, 
without any special precautions, to about O'Oi %, provided 
that effective means be adopted for the accurate estimation 
of the carbon dioxide. 

A similar preferential oxidation of the carbon monoxide 
may be effected by the’action of chlorate solutions activated 
with colloidal osmium, by precipitated mercuric chromate 
(Hofmann,. Bcr., 49 , (1916), 1650, 1663); by activated 
copper oxide moistened with alkali, or by activated copper 
moistened with alkali in the presence of oxygen (Hofmann, 
Ibid., 51 , (1918), 1334) : also by the action of precipitated 
mercuric oxide (Moser and Schmid,/. Soc. Chcm.Ind., (i 9 i 4 )> 
442). An automatic carbon monoxide recorder, designed for 
estimation of this gas in hydrogen, has been described by 
Rideal and Taylor (Analyst, March 1919). It depends on 
the catalytic fractional combustion of the carbon monoxide 
and subsequent estimation of the carbon dioxide'by a con¬ 
ductivity method. 
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Occurrence.— Carbon dioxide occurs in large quantities 
in a pure state, issuing from fissures in the earth, usually 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes; in caverns, especially 
in Umestone districts, and also with water in mineral springs, 
e.g. the mineral springs of the Volcanic Eifel and other 
springs in Germany and France, the Saratoga springs in 
New York, etc. In addition, carbon dioxide is present in 
small quantities in the air (cf, p. 59). 

Properties of Carbon Dioxide _Carbon dioxide 

(carbonic anhydride, carbonic acid gas) is a colourless gas 
with a slight acid odour and taste. It is characterized by 
being easily liquefiable on simple application of pressure at 
the ordinary temperature, and by its relatively high solu¬ 
bility in water. 

The following table gives the relation between temper¬ 
ature, pressure and solubility : — 


0 - 35 ! 


Temperature ®C. 

C.c. gas at N.T.P. dissolved byl 

0 

5 

10 

15 1 20 

30 

40 

50 

I c.c. of water under a pressure 
® of 1 atm. exclusive of water) 

17^3 

1-424 

i ‘{94 

loigo'SjS 

0-665 

0530 

to 

ro 

b 

vapour (Bohr and Bock, 
Annalen, 44 , (1891), 31S,' .. J 






9 



At increased pressures the solulbiliV does not follow 
Henry’s Taw closely) being, according to Wroblewski {Comptes 
Rend., 94 , {1882), 1355)1 as follows 


-1- 

Pressure in atms, ^ab- 

■ 



1 —n“‘ 



solute) 

Solubility in c.c. per 

r I 

5 

10 

15 20 1 

1 1 

25 

30 

C.C. water at 12-4'’C. 

1-086 

515 

9’65 

13*63 1 1711 
» 1 

620*31 

23*5 
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Tile'specific heat shows a "much larger temperature; 
coefiideAt than that of most other gases being given t^f^the 
following expression (Holbom and Henning, Annalen, [4], 
18 , (1905). 7139; 23 , (1907), 809)— 

= 0'20I0 + 0'0000742/ — 0-0000000l8i2 

over the range 0-1400° C. where = mean specific heat, 
and t — °C., while according to Crofts (Chem. Soc. Trans., 
(1915), 290)- 

C„ = 0-1500 + 0-000052/ 

where C„ is the mean specific heat between t and 15-5° C. 

Carbon dioxide passes throt^h indiarubber with greater 
rapidity than do most other gases (cf. p. 10). 

An aqueous solution of carbon dioxide is slightly acid 
to litmus; the add H2CO3 is, however, almost entirely 
undissociated. Crystalline hydrates are formed at low 
temperatufts. 

On heating to very high temperatures carbon dioxide 
imdergoes dissodation into carbon monoxide and oxygen, as 
is seen fjom the following table (♦Nernst and v. Wartenberg, 
Z. physik. Chem., 56 , (1906), 548; | Bjerrum, Z. physik. Chem., 
79 , (1912), 537) 

TABLE 28. 

Dissociation of Carbon Dioxidb. . 


emperature °C. 

*1027 

•1127 

♦1205 

12367 

42606 

^262'. 

12672 

1284; 

erceatage of carbon 









dioxide which has 









undergone dissocia- 









tion ., . .> 

O' 00414 

0'q|;-oo2 

0029-0035 

21'0 

51-7 

49-2 

64-7 

76-1 


These values are determined experimentally for a pressure 
of I atmosphere. * . 

At reduced pressures the dissodatiomis more prbnounced. 
By the action of the silent discharge, or ultra-violet light, 
dissodation into carbon monoxide and oxygen takes place. 
For a discussion of the equilibrium*between'carbon diol&de, 
' carbon monoxide and carbon— • 

• CO2 -b C ^ 2CO — 39,300 calories, 
cf.yp. 238 and 303.,, 
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The conversion of carbon dioxide into carbon ^onoxide 
by the water gas reaction has also been dealt with elsewhere. 
Carbon dioxide is converted into methane by passage over 
reduced nickel at 350° C. in like manner to carbon monoxide 
(Sabatier and Senderens, Comptes Rend., 134 , (1902), 514,689). 

Carbon dioxide is decomposed by heated magnesium 
with separation of carbon. It is a non-supporter of 
combustion and on this account is employed as a fire 
extinguisher. Although its poisonous action is slight, it 
produces suffocation by lowering the concentration of oxygen. 
Exhaled air contains some 4‘4 % of carbon dioxide, about 
2 lbs. being expired daily by an average adult. Carbon 
dioxide is an important factor in the rusting of iron when 
oxygen and water are also present. * At high temperatures 
carbon dioxide is an energetic oxidizing agent, thus metals 
such as iron are attacked rapidly by the gas at a red heat. 

It has been observed by Fischer (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
(1915), 726) that carbon dioxide in the gaseous state behaves 
as a fertilizer in promoting plant growth. 

Liquid Carbon Dioxide .—Liquid carbon dioxiSe is a 
colourless, very mobile liquid, having the following vapour 
pressures at the temperatures specified:— 

Temperature °C.— 

Sotd. 

—78’2 —70 —60 —50 —40 —30 —20 —10 o 10 20 30 40 

Vapour pressure in aims. 

(absolute)— , , 

' 35-4 460 58'8 73-8 gro* 

34-3 44-2 56 3 70'7 — t 

I'oo 1-88 3-92 673 9-88 14-21 19-52 25-83) 

* Regnault, 1862. f Amagat, 1892. C Zdeny and Smith, 1906. 

' e 

The density of the liquid at 15° C. is 0'8i4 (Amagat). 
Liquid carbon dioxide is only slightly soluble in water, but 
is ivadily miscible with alcohol, ether, etc. 

For further information as to properties, see Tables I2 
. and 13, also pp. 42-45. 

Solid Carbon Dtoxtid.—Carbon dioxide readily assumes 
the solid state (about one-third of the whole) on simple release 

i.-'' 
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of the liquid to atmospheric pressure. Solid carbon dioxide 
is a white, crystalline, snow-like substance, which cah be » 
handled with impunity in spite of its low temperature 
(about —78° C.) if not pressed too much. On account of 
its high latent heat of vaporization, it may be kept for a 
considerable period without special thermal insulation. 
Its vapour pressure is equal to i atm, at —yS'Z (Zeleny and 
Smith, Physik. Zeit., 7 , (1906), 670). On reducing the 
pressure to 2‘5 mm. the temperature falls to —130° C. 
Mixed with ether or chloroform, an excellent refrigerating 
medium is obtained by means of which temperatures as 
low as —85“ C., or even lower if the pressure be reduced, 
may be obtained. Its use also forms a convenient method 
of maintaining moderately low temperature baths in the 
laboratory, e.g. —20 to —50° C. Thus, an alcohol bath 
may be readily maintained at a constant temperature in the 
region indicated by successive additions of small quantities 
of solid carbon dioxide. 

* Manufacture of Carbon Dioxide 

General.—It is not difficult to produce carbon dioxide 
in a practically pure state technically, but, as in the case of 
sulphur dioxide, it is usually more economical either to effect 
a concentration of the gas Irom mixtures containing it, or 
to use it in the dilute condition. 

Consequently, it will be convenient to deal separately 
with processes,producing pure and dilute gases respectively. 

* • 

Generation of Pure Carbon Dioxide 

(i) Utilization o| Natural Sources.— Carbon dioxide 
is obtained commercially from the Saratoga spriri^s in New 
York, also from springs in South Germany and France. In 
some cases the gas is under considerable pressure as it 
issues from !he ground, e.g. 15 atfiis.; the* carbon dioxide 
is usually accompanied by a little sulphuretted hydrc^en. ; 

The procedure is very simple, consisting merely in 
separating the gas from the qpcompanyii^ water, washing 
with water to which permanganate may be added in order to 
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remove sulphuretted hydrc^en, etc., drying with^ calcium 
chlhride, and finally liquefying by compression. If accom¬ 
panied by nitrogen or air, concentration may be effected 
by absorption by water under pressure, with subsequent 
disengagement on release of the pressure, the water being 
circulated for further absorption (cf. also the general dis¬ 
cussion of methods of concentration, p. 263). 

Carbon dioxide may also be extracted from natural 
waters containing the gas in solution by combined evacua¬ 
tion and steam heating. Although the gas may be obtained 
in this way at low cost, the cost of transport makes other 
methods of production more economical for places at a 
distance from the springs. 

{2) By the Thermal Decomposition of Carbonates. 

—Carbonates, such as calcium carbonate, are fairly easily 
decomposed on moderate heating. Thus, the dissociation 
pressure of calcium carbonate varies with the temperature 
as shown by the following table (Johnson, J., Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 32 , (1910), 938) taken from a smoothed curve 

Temperature °C. Coo 650 700 750 800 850 

/>coj (mm. mercury) .. .. 2 8 25 67 170 380 

It will be evident that a comparatively high temperature, 
say about 800° C., is necessary for the rapid expulsion of 
the carbon dioxide unless means are provided for main¬ 
taining a low carbon dioxide pressure. This is most readily 
effected by a current of steam, as e.g. in the process of 
Grouven (D.R.P. 26248/83), accorjli:^ to which limestone 
is heated to modarate redness in the uffper portion of vertical 
retorts of about 10 in. diameter, in a current of steam 
admitted at the lower ends of the ^-etorts. The steam is 
subsequehtly removed by condensation. On similar lines 
are the patents of Thom and Pryor (B.P.s 20102/08 and 
24332/08^. Superheated steam is employed, arrangements 
being provided! for reedperation of heat; precautions are 
taken gainst ingre'ss of air. Instead of limestone may be 
used dolomite or magnesite, which have the advantage of 
suffering decomposition at cpnsideraMy lower temperatures. 
It has been proposed by Westman (B.P. 10705/00) to effect 
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the decomposition of limestone by circulating a mixture of 
steam and carbon dioxide through a heater and then tlircugh 
a shaft containing the limestone, cooling by injection of 
water, returning to the pump and so forth. 

(3) By the Action of Acids on Carbonates.—Carbon 
dioxide is still prepared by the action of flilute hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid on carbonates, such as limestone (whiting), 
marble, magnesite, etc., c.g. for sucli purposes as the manu¬ 
facture of artificial mineral waters. Magnesite is often 
employed in Germany, the resulting solution being worked 
up for magnesium sulphate. A generator for the pro¬ 
duction of carbon dioxide in this way consists of a 
lead-lined cast-iron or copper vessel fitted with stirring 
gear, acid supply tank, safety valve, etc. Sulphuric acid 
is usually employed in preference to hydrochloric, as not 
giving rise* to volatile impurities, but has the disadvantage 
of yielding an insoluble sludge with calcium carbonate. 
In both cases it is important that the acid should be 
free frqpi arsenic. Marble often contains organic matter. 
Sodium bicarbonate is sometimes employed, giving a very 
pure but very expensive gas. Lead is always liable to 
be present and the use of such generators has been largely 
superseded by the cheap and pure liquid carbon dioxide. 
If desired the apparatus may be adapted to pjoduce the 
carbon dioxide under the pressure required for the saturation 
of the mineral waters, by the employment of an acid reservoir 
the top of whiqh is connected to the gas exit of the generator. 
The gas leaving the generator is freed from acid spray by 
scrubbing with water, which may be distributed on lumps 
of marble or lime.ctone. Organic compounds and sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen may be removed by, washing with per¬ 
manganate solution, while complete elimination of acid 
spray is sometimes ensured by wasning with sodium bicar¬ 
bonate solution. When the gas is being*generated<with 
sulphuric acid, permanganate may be added directly to the 
generator. 

In orcfer to avoid the use of sulphuric acid, proposals have 
been made by Macke; and Carrol (B.P. 109511/16) to treat 
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calcium carbonate with a solution of nitre cake (the NaHS04 
andcNa2S04 mixture resulting as a waste produc? in the 
manufacture of nitric acid from Chile saltpetre), use beit^ 
made of the mixture of calcium and sodium sulphates 
produced, for glass manufacture, etc. 

A cychc process has been proposed by Howard p.R.P. 
132623/00) in the production of bisulphite by the action of 
sulphur dioxide (burner gases) on sodium sulphite solution, 
half of the resulting bisulphite solution to be used to generate 
carbon dioxide by interaction with hot sodium carbon’ate 
solution— 

Na2C03 "1“ 2NaHS03 = 2Na2S03 -i- H2O ")■ CO2 

The sodium sulphite solution is r^-treated with sulphur 
dioxide, half of it being returned to the cycle* while the 
remainder is marketed; the carbon dioxide is tooled and 
washed with sodium carbonate solution. 

According to Behrens (D.R.P. 305417/17) neutral or 
basic carbonates are decomposed by heating with water 
under pressure to 150° C. or over. 

(4) Production of Carbon Dioxide as a By-product 
in Fermentation Processes. —Carbon dioxide is produced in 
enormous quantities by alcohohc fermentation in the manu¬ 
facture of beer, etc. According to Goosmann, i lb. of carbon 
dioxide results from each 5-6 gallons of wort. As a rule, 
the gas is allowed to escape, but in some cases is collected. 
If the gas be drawn from the vats without access of air 
the treatment is simple and direSt fompression‘may be 
performed. If, on the other hand, the carbon dioxide is 
obtained only in the dilute state, conrentration must be 
effected b^;fore hquefaction by one or oilier of the methods 
described below. The carbon dioxide obtained in this way 
has an odour of fusel oil, which is not detrimental if the gas 
is tofcbe u^d fos beer railing; if for other purposes purifica¬ 
tion by permangapate solution, sulphuric acid, etc., is 
necessary. 

(5) Other Methods for the Prpduction ol Carbon 
Dioxide. —^Among other mefhods of producing pure carbon 
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dioxide may be mentioned that due to Wallace and Ball (B.P. 
24652/94--cf. also Bane and Pullman, D.R.P. 77150/93). 
In this cyclic process, air is passed first through a retort 
containing coke whereby carbon monoxide is generated, and 
then through a second retort charged with copper oxide. 
Carbon dioxide is thus formed and reachtng again the coke 
retort, each volume produces two volumes of carbon mon 
oxide, which in turn give two volumes of carbon dioxide— 

CO CO2 2CO 2CO2 

one of which is retained in the cycle while the other is 
removed to a gas-holder. Nitrogen is ehminated by passing 
the first portions to waste, or alternatively the apparatus 
may be filled with carbon dioxide at the outset. 

• 

Concen^ation of Carbon Dioxide from Mixtures 
with other Gases 

(l) By means of Water under Pressure.—Reference 
has alr^dy been made under the manufacture of hydrogen, to 
the removal of carbon dioxide: (a) from water gas which has 
been passed over a heated catalyst and contains some 30 % 
carbon dioxide, in the B.A.M.A.G. continuous catalytic pro¬ 
cess (p. 159); (6) from blue water gas containing some 5 % 
carbon dioxide, as a preliminary to fractionation in the 
Binde-Frank-Caro process (p. 172). Although the recovery 
of carbon dioxide is not necessarily carried out, it is easily 
realized on tl^e release^ of the water from the scrubber, 
when most of the carbon dioxide is disengaged, accompanied 
by some sulphuretted hydrogen together with small quanti¬ 
ties of nitrogen, Jiydrogen, carbon monoxide, etc. The 
utilization of such carbon dioxide foj the production of 
ammonium carbonate, cf. B.P.s of the Badische Co. 23939/14 
and 24042/14, when the hydrogen iS being produced by the 
continuous catalytic process for the synthetic manufaeture 
of ammonia, is interesting, the quantity of carbon dioxide 
being more than sufiSicient for the saturation of the anunonia 
simultaneously produced (cf.^ p. 215). Another similar 
process consists in the*preliminary production of ammonium 
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\^rbonate and conversion into ammonium sulp^te hy 
interaction with gypsum, thus avoiding the uk of sulphuric 
acid (Badische Co., B.P. 27962/13). 

For other references to this subject cf. “ Purification of 
Hydrogen,” p. 207. 

(2) By the Alternate Formation and Decomposition 
of Alkali Bicarbonates in Solution,— Some reference to the 

’ use of ammonium hydroxide and of sodium and potassium 
carbonates for this purpose has been made on p. 210. In 
the Claus process {g.v.) ammoniacal liquor is used, carbon 
dioxide being subsequently expelled without noteworthy 
loss of ammonia by heating to about 90“ C. The process 
most generally used, however, is that depending on the use 
of sodium or potassium carbonate solutions. In view of 
its greater solubility and consequent greater absorptive 
power, potassium carbonate is usually eniploj-td in pre¬ 
ference to the corresponding sodium salt. An important 
consideration in the economics of such a process lies in the 
proper recuperation of the large quantities of heat involved 
in changing the temperature of the liquor passing round the 
cycle. In order to avoid this troublesome point the lye 
may be maintained at constant temperature and the dis¬ 
sociation controlled by variation of pressure. Since, how¬ 
ever, the ,exact procedure is largely conditioned by the 
particular method of obtaining the dilute carbon dioxide, 
further details will be given under the different processes. 

(3) By Liquefaction. —According to Leslie.(B.P. 11902/06) 
cf. also Windhau,sen, D.R.P. 45102/8% carbon dioxide is 
separated from furnace gases by compressing, drying, and 
subsequently cooling the gases to a Ipw .temperature. The 
carbon dioxide separates out in the liquid state while the 
other gases pass out through a hcat-interchanger. Reference 
to p. 258 will indicate tfie partial pressures of carbon dioxide 
whi(Si must be attained Before any liquefaction^can ensue. 

Production and Concentration of Dilute Carbon 
Dioxide from Products of Combustion.— Attention has 
already been paid, under the pianufacfrare of nitrogen, to the 
production of a mixture of carbon dioxide and nitrc^en free 
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from carbon monoxide, hydrc^en and oxygen. For some uses 
further treatment is unnecessary, but when pure carbon 
dioxide is required for purposes of Uquefaction, etc., a 
process somewhat as follows is adopted, depending on the 
cyclic alkali bicarbonate system proposed by Ozouf in 1865, 
and first appHed technically by I/uhmann. • 

The starting material is usually coke, which is btimt with 
a mechanical stoker or with other precautions to ensure 
regular combustion with the minimum excess of air, or 
alternatively first gasified in a producer, the resulting air 
producer gas being burnt with a secondary air supply in a 
combustion chamber (cf. Schmalotta, Z. angcw. Chem., 
(1900), 1284). In the former case secondary air may be 
admitted behind the bridge of the fire-box to remove any 
hydrogen, carbon fnonoxide, and suljjhurettcd hydrogen. 
The complete conversion of the last mentioned impurity 
to sulphur dioxide is particularly important since it would 
otherwise accumulate in the potash lye with deleterious 
effect. Jn cither case the heat of combustion is employed 
for heating a boiler containing potash lye, to which plant we 
shall have occasion to refer presently. Theoretically, with 
just sufficient oxygen for complete combustion, the carbon 
dioxide content of the flue gases should be some 20 % ; 
in practice about 16 % is realized. After passing^tlirough a 
water scrubber, where dust and sulphur dioxide are removed 
and which mav be packed with lumps of limestone, the 
temperature of, the wasliing water being about 40° C., the 
cleansed* and cooled'gases enter the absorber which may 
take the form of a coke tower, a suitable capacity of which 
is some 10 ft^./lb. .carbon dioxide/hour according to Goos- 
mann, or of chambers fitted with bafilgs and dashers or of 
such chambers followed by a tower. Counter-current 
scrubbing with potassium carbouatfe solution, usually con¬ 
taining about 15-20 grams K0CO3/100 grams solution, is 
carried out, the temperature of the liquor being about 
30-40° C. Only about half the carbon dioxide is absorbed, 
the exact'amount depending on the efficiency of the absorp¬ 
tion arrangements, the rest passing to waste with the nitrogen 
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and oxygen. The saturated lye now passes to the boiler 
thfoi^h a heat-interchanger in counter-current to the hot 
lye leaving the same. This boiler, as stated above, is heated, 
to a little above 100° C., by the combustion from which the 
carbon dioxide results. After giving up its carbon dioxide, 
the hot spent lyetis taken first to the heat-interchanger and 
then through a cooler to the absorber again. The moist 
carbon dioxide leaving the boiler is cooled by a system of 
coils traversed by water, the condensed moisture being 
returned to the boiler. The heat of condensation of the 
steam may also be utilized for heating up the saturated lye. 

Instead of using potassium carbonate, it is possible to 
operate with a solution of sodium carbonate containing e.g. 
6 grams NajCOs/ioo grams solution, but the results are 
less favourable. Further, as in the Siirth process {vide 
infra), the variation in the carbon dioxide content of the 
lye may be produced by alteration of pressure at constant 
temperature. It has been found that tte addition of froth- 
producing substances, such as soap, is beneficial both as 
regards the absorption and the disengagement of the carbon 
dioxide. According to some systems, producer gas is used, 
part being burnt under the lye boiler and part in a gas 
engine prpviding the necessary power, the carbon dioxide 
from both combustions being utilized. 

Carbon dioxide produced by concentration in this way 
has usually a high degree of purity. 

Siirth System.— In this instance the exhaust gases from 
an internal combustion engine are used as a Source of 
carbon dioxide, the engine providing the power required 
for the concentration process. Working in this way, the 
combustiqn is under exact control. Using suction gas 
e.g. of the percentage composition— 


Hydrogen «.. 

.. is-d* 

Carbon jnonoxide .. 

.. 27'0 

Carbon dioxide 

5-3 

Methane 

f • 0-5 

Nitrogen .. ‘ .. 

.. 52-0 
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* and diluting with air to, say 30 C.H.U. net calorific value 
per ft.8 (ct. p. 346), the percentj^e of carbon dioxide in t}>e 
water-free product would be some 16 %. The sensible heat 
of the exhaust gas is utilized by passage through a boiler in 
which the saturated lye is heated; the cooled gases, after 
traversing a scrubber, are compressed to about 5 atms. and 
enter the absorber which is fed with potash lye at about 
100° C. As the lye leaves the absorber, its pressure is 
released to atmospheric, and on entering the boiler carbon 
dioxide is disengaged. No heat-interchangers are used, and 
apart from losses, no temperature changes occur in the lye. 
It is stated that a fuel consumption of ^ to | lb. coke per lb. 
carbon dioxide produced is sufficient. 

Production and Concentration of Dilute Carbon 
Dioxide fro'm Lima-kiln Gases.—This method of manufac¬ 
ture of dilute carbon dioxide is usually employed in connection 
with the manufacture of sodium carbonate by the “ ammonia- 
soda ” process. For this purpose it is advisable that the 
concentration of carbon dioxide in the gases should not fall 
below 30 %, consequently the kilns are made very large. In 
order to effect fuel economy the kilns are generally internally 
fired by coke mixed with the limestone, usually in the 
proportion of about i : 7, the carbon dioxide .from the 
combustion being also utilized. In some cases, however, 
the kiln is heated by gas from a separate coke pro&ucer, the 
gas being burnt in the kiln by the admission of secondary air. 
When required for use in the dilute state the gas is freed from 
dust in i plate* washer 5 r in a coke scrubber. The use of 
magnesite results in a higher carbon dioxide concentration 
on account of the lower decomposition temperature of this 
carbonate as compared with limestone. 

In order to effect concentration of the g*ases, similar arrange¬ 
ments to those for dealing with products of combustion are 
usually adopt id. The kiln gases pass through a heat-^ter- 
changer to a coke scrubber and then to the absorption towers. 
The saturated lye traverses a second heat-interchanger in 
counter-cdrrent to the^lye leaving the boiler and then passes 
thrpugh the heat-interchanger Mentioned above to a boUer in 
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which it is heated; the spent lye flows back through the * 
s^ond heat-interchanger and a cooler to the absorber. 

The Production and Transport of Liquid Carbon 
Dioxide. —Before liquefaction, carbon dioxide must be 
dried thoroughly, and this is usually accomplished by passing 
the gas through dr5'mg chambers packed with granular 
calcium chloride, either at the ordinary pressure or after 
the first stage of compression. In order to avoid intro¬ 
duction of moisture in the second or further stages of the 
compression, gl5^cerol may be used for the internal lubrication 
of the pump, being subsequently separated. A balancing 
gas-holder is used before the compressor and should be of 
the annular water-channel t3'pe in order to minimize loss 
of carbon dioxide by solution. 

Liquid carbon dioxide is transported in cylinders which 
may hold about 25 or 66 lbs. On account of its very high 
coefficient of expansion, great care must be taken in filling 
the cylinders to ensure that the proper charge is not ex¬ 
ceeded and that the cylinder shall not be expose,d to the 
sun or hot situations. 

The question of the degree of filling is discussed very 
fully by Stewart (see p. 44), who recommends a filling of 
62 % by weight of the water capacit)- or 38 8 lbs. carbon 
dioxide per ft.^ of c}ffinder space, assuming a maximum 
possible temperature of 49° C. 

The recommendations of the British Parliamentary 
Committee on the Manufacture of Compressed Gas Cylinders 
(1895) are that the maximum charge -shall be 47 Ibs./ft.® for 
this country and^ 417 Ibs./ft.^ for the tropics, while a test 
pressure of 224 atms. is specified. The German railway 
regulation of i kilo./i'34 litres corresponds with the higher 
figure. Absence of air in the cylinders is important since 
each per cent, of air involves an increase in pressure of the 
ordc of 4-5 atms. at temperatures between 46° and 60° C. 

The Productipn and Transport of Solid Carbon 
Dioxide. —In order to avoid the inconvenience of handling 
and the expense of transport of cylinders, the weight of which 
is of the order of five times that of the liquid carbon dioxide 
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’ itself, the substance is sometimes sent from the works in 
the soUd state* for use when consumption is to be more or less 
immediate and the distance of transport is relatively small. 
The carbon dioxide snow is compressed in wooden moulds. 

Applications of Carbon Dioxide 

(a) In the Solvay Ammonia-soda and the Claus- 

Chance Sulphur Recovery Processes. —One of the most 
important applications of carbon dioxide is in connection with 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate, both by the old heblanc 
process and by the newer ammonia-soda Solvay process. 
We will deal first with the latter process. The dilute carbon 
dioxide gases, from special kilns and containing some 30 % 
carbon dio«ide, aje used without concentration. The 
process consists in the double decomposition of sodium 
chloride and ammonium bicarbonate with the production 
of ammonium chloride and sodium bicarbonate. Ammonia 
is first passed into saturated brine and the solution then 
saturated with carbon dioxide in a tower or other absorber 
at a temperature of 25-30° C. With the high towers 
which are often employed, the hydrostatic head of brine 
may cause a pressure of some 2 atms. on the gases entering 
at the bottom. Conditions are so adj usted that the’sparingly 
soluble sodium bicarbonate separates out; the ammonia is 
recovered from the solution by boiling with hme. The 
bicarbonate is decomposed by calcination, the gases, 
containing in practice tome 50 % carbon dioxide, being 
collected and returned to the cycle. • 

The Claus-Chance process has been used to some extent 
in connection with ihe-heblanc process and consists in the 
recovery of the sulphur from the “ vnt waste ’ (mostly 
calcium sulphide) by treatment while suspended in water 
with gases cotifaining carbon dioxide^ when calcium carbonate 
and sulphuretted hydrogen result. * • 

(b) In the Manufacture of Artificiai Mineral Waters. 

• Solid carbon dioxide is conveniently prepared in the laboratory by 
tilting a cylinder so that the valve deMvers liquid, binding a canvas bag 
oveinhe aperture and releasiug the liquid, preferably in a series of jerks. 
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—In this important application of carbon dioxide the pure 
gas is required, and, for reasons to which referenre has been 
made, liquid carbon dioxide is now usually employed in 
preference to the gas generated by the action of acids on 
carbonates. The gas is generally taken from a gas-holder 
and forced by a pump into a saturator vessel of gun metal 
lined with tin, into which water is also pumped at the same 
time. 

Any required additions such as sodium carbonate, 
syrups, etc., are made to the individual bottles which are 
then filled with the water saturated with carbon dioxide at 
the prescribed pressure, means being provided for the 
escape of air. Complete expulsion of air is important since 
its presence causes the mineral waters to become “ flat ” 
rapidly on opening. According to’ Mitchell (Thorpe’s 
“ Dictionary of Applied Chemistry,” 1912)* the actual 
pressure in unsweetened mineral water bottles is usually 
45-55 lbs./in.2 corresponding to a bottling pressure of 
120 lbs./in. 2 . In the case of lemonade and thejlike the 
water is saturated at only about 60-80 lbs./in.2. Soda 
water siphons are bottled at a pressure of 150 Ibs./in.^. 

(c) In Refrigeration Plant. —Carbon dioxide is exten¬ 
sively used in refrigeration plant, especially on board ship ; 
the chief advantages in comparison with ammonia, which 
gives a somewhat more efficient cycle for normal refrigeration 
temperatures, are the small dimensions of the compressor, 
the relative absence of danger and nuisanqe from leakages, 
the use of copper tubing and the smaller cost of the carbon 
dioxide. Carbon dioxide plants are capable of working 
eflidently to a lower temperature than ammonia plants. 
The smell sized compressors are generally constructed of 
bronze. In view of the high working pressure, the glands 
on the cylinders are usually sealed with oil maintained at a 
pressure sl%ht^y higher* than that of the gas,' leakage being 
thus entirely eliminated at these points. 

(d) Other Applications of Carbon Dioxide.— Among 
the many uses of carbon dioxide may be mentioned the 
followitio'- 
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The use of carbon dioxide for the compression of fluid steel 
in the in^t moulds was introduced by Messrs. Krupp, t}ie 
liquid carbon dioxide serving as a convenient means of 
generating enormous pressures. 

Experiments have been carried out recently (cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., (1918), 224 R) on the use of carbon dioxide for 
the destruction of pests in grain by forcing the gas into the 
air-tight silos in which the grain is stored; some 14 ft.^ of 
carbon dioxide are sufficient for the submersion of i ton of 
grain. According to Bendy {Nature, 103 , (1919), 55 ) air con¬ 
taining 20 % carbon dioxide is more effective than pure 
carbon dioxide, the spontaneous accumulation of carbon 
dioxide in an air-tight silo being sufficient. 

Carbon dioxide is einployed for fire extinction, usually 
in the form bf an aqueous solution produced when required 
by the actiqn of sulphuric acid on an excess of sodium 
carbonate solution in a special generator. 

Liquid carbon dioxide has been applied as a source of 
motive power for torpedoes and the like; for operating 
pneumatic railway signals in outlying districts, thus avoidii^ 
the transmission of compressed air over long distances; for 
refloating sunken ships, etc. Liquid carbon dioxide is also 
used extensively for carbonating, clarifying and raising 
beer. In the raisii^ operation, the cylinder is fitted with a 
reducing valve, the low pressure side being connected to 
the barrel, keeping the beer saturated with carbon dioxide 
in addition to avoiding the necessity for pumpii^. Other 
applications are'the p{ot?cting of wines from moulds; the 
synthetic production of salicylic add froth phenol {Chem. 
Trade J., 62 , (1918), 337); the manufacture of white 
lead; the decompo'sitiOn of caldum or strontiujn sugar 
compounds in sugar refining; the pre'dpitation of pure 
alumina from sodium aluminate solutions produced from 
bauxite or ciyohte, pure alumina dteing pr,fdpitafted ^d 
sodium carbonate remaining in solution ; the manufacture 
of bread; the production of carbonates, etc. 

An interesting appUpation of carbon dioxide is in the 
protjuctiou of formates by inteihction with hydrogen in the 
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‘ presence of a catalyst (cf. Bredig and Carter, B.P. 801/15, • 
a^ Ber., 47 , (1914). 54 ^ ; Chem. Zeit., 39 , (1915), 72). 
According to these authors potassium formate may be 
produced by vigorous agitation of a 5 % aqueous solution of 
potassium bicarbonate containing some 075 % by weight 
of platinum black, with hydrogen at a pressure of 60 atms. 
and at a temperature of 70° C. For the apparatus used in the 
early investigations see Stuckert and Enderli, Z. Elektrochem., 
19 , (1913). 570. Under these conditions a 20 % yield of 
formate is obtained. The same effect is produced by 
treating a solution of borax with carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
simultaneously or, alternatively, calcium carbonate may be 
treated with hydrogen in the presence of platinum black 
with the production of calcium lormate. B.P. 9762/15 
relates to the production of the free acid by the interaction 
of water, hydrogen and carbon dioxide. A ^milar com¬ 
bination may be induced by the action of sodium amalgam 
on an aqueous solution of carbon dioxide (cf. Waygoimy, 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1916), 736; Kolbe and Schmidt, Liebig's 
Annalen, 119 , (1861), 251). 

Carbon dioxide has some antiseptic properties and is 
used for the sterilization of milk and organic liquids. It is 
used therapeutically for baths either in presence or absence 
of water vapour, its action being to induce perspiration; 
also in aqueous solution. The gas is used for the destruction 
of vermin, such as rats, etc. On mixing carbon dioxide 
to the extent of 5-8 % with acetylene, the smoky character 
of the flame is lessened. ' ,, 


Estimation‘and Testing of Carbon Dioxide.— Carbon* 

dioxide is perhaps the easiest of all gases.to estimate. When 
present Jn small quantities it is readily recognized by its 
action on lime-water or baryta solution. It is usually 
estimated by absorplgon in caustic soda solution. In very 
sm^U ataount, e.g. as in the air, it may be.determined by 
passing through excess standard baryta solution and titrating 
back with oxalic' acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
One of the chief needs for estimating carbon dioxide is in 
connection with flue gase 4 , and many forms of automatic 
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• apparatus depending both on absorption with caustic soda 
and also tin physical methods (cf. p. 33) have been deviled 
for this purpose. Space will not permit of a full description 
of these methods here, but reference may be made to I/Unge’s 
"Technical Gas Analysis,” 1914. 

Commercial liquid carbon dioxide is eKamined by with¬ 
drawing a sample of gas from the inverted bottle. The 
content of permanent gases (air, carbon monoxide, etc.) is 
foxmd by absorption of the carbon dioxide by alkali. An 
approximate estimate of the air content of a cylinder may 
be obtained by determining the air contents of the first and 
last portions of the gas dehvered from the upright cylinder 
(Ivunge, loc. cit.). According to Werder {Chem. Zeit., (1906), 
1021) the absence of empyreumatic substances may be 
judged by “the smell and taste; at least 98 % of the gas 
should be ajisorbed by alkali; the carbon monoxide content 
should not exceed 0-5 % ; the gas should be free from sulphur 
dioxide and oxides of nitrogen, and should not decolorize 
potassium permanganate solution or give a precipitate with 
silver nllrate solution. 
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Section X.—SULPHUE DIOXIDE 


Properties of Sulphur Dioxide.—Sulphur dioxide is a 
colourless gas with a very characteristic and pungent odour. 
It occurs in volcanic gases and in very small traces in town 
air, being chiefly derived from the iron pyrites present in 
coal. The chief phj-sical properties of this easily liquefiable 
gas will be found in Tables 12 and 15; pp. 53-6. 

Sulphur dioxide dissolves in water to a considerable 
extent with evolution of heat, the solubility amounting to 
47'3 volumes of gas measured at N.T.P., at 15° C. and 
I atm. pressure, including water vapour, equivalent to I 2 'i 6 % 
by weight. Other values are given in the following table 

O 

Temperature'C. o lo 15 3 ° 4 ° ■ 

C.c. of gas (measured at N.T.P.jj 

dissolved by i c.c. of water! 566 473 39'4 27'2 i8'8 

under a pressure of i atm. in-j 
elusive of water y&pour J 

I 

Solid hydrates are formed with water under suitable 
conditions, 9-15 molecules of water being linked up. The 
aqueous solutions decompose very slowly at the ordinary 
temperature with the final production of sulphur and sul¬ 
phuric acid, the action being rapid p. sealed tubes above 
160® C. (Jung^isch and Brunei, Comptes Rend., 156 , 
(1913), 1719). The gas is soluble to a considerable extent 
in sdphiiric add, one volume of which dissolves about 58 
volumes of sulphur dioxide at ordinary temperatures; it 
is also dissolved by mi^ieral oils, the solutions, if dry, having 
no ^oh on rqetals. << «, 

Accordirg to von Wartenberg (Z. anorg. Chem., 56 , 
(1908), 320) sulphur dioxide undergoes no appreciable 
dissodatiou at 2200° absolute; cf. also Ferguson, J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 41 , (1919), 69-' A slight decomposition t^s 
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* place at the ordinary temperature Imder the influence of 
light, sulfur and sulphur trioxide being produced. „ 

The most characteristic chemical property of sulphur 
dioxide is its action as a reducing agent, itself sufierir^ 
oxidation to sulphuric acid; thus potassium dichromate is 
reduced to chromic sulphate. In some eases, however, it 
behaves as an oxidizing agent, thus Smythe and Wardlaw 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1915), 797) found that titanium 
trichloride and stannous chloride were oxidized by sulphur 
dioxide in warm, strongly acid solution; the intermediate 
formation of thionyl chloride is suggested as an explanation. 

Sulphur dioxide has an irritating action on the mucous 
membrane; accorduij' to the Selby Smelter Commission 
(U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. No. 98), 0‘0005% sulphur dioxide 
can be detected b/ smell, wliile 0'05 % is practically im- 
endurable. • A concentration greater than 0-003 % is 
injurious to vegetation (Bunge). 

When dry, sulphur dioxide has no action on iron even at 
100° C.,,but in the presence of moisture a slight action is 
observed (cf. Bange, Z. angew. Chem., 12 , (1899), 275, 303, 
595). As liquid sulphur dioxide cannot contain more than 
about I % moisture at the ordinary temperature, the action 
is slight, but in sulphur dioxide refrigeration plants, where 
a considerable temperature rise occurs in the compre^ion, the 
action becomes of importance. Biquid sulphur dioxide is 
miscible in all proportions with sulphuric anhydride, but 
immiscible with^sulphuric add. 

Sulphtir dioxide may be obtained in the solid state by 
evaporation of the liquid under reduced pressure. 

* 

ManufActore of Sulphur Dioxide 
General. —^The manufacture of sulp’liur dioxide in the 
pure state is, in most cases, a question of concentration of 
the more or dess dilute gases obtained in, variohs ^ys. - 
Although the only process which appears to be in use at 
the present time is that of Hanisch and Schroder (see below), 
it will be ^ell to consi^r briefly some other methods which 
havy been worked or proposed. One of the earliest used 
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was the Melsens-Pictet method, depending on the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid when dropped info molten 
sulphur at a temperatine of 400° C. This process was 
used by certain French firms. The moist sulphur dioxide 
was compressed and cooled to about —10° C. when the gas 
liquefied; any wtter present served to produce hydrates, 
sufficiently stable to allow of all the sulphur dioxide being 
subsequently pumped off (D.R.P. 22365/82). One dis- 
advant^e of this method of generating sulphur dioxide is 
the action of the sulphur on the iron retort, and an improve¬ 
ment consists in employing boiling sulphuric acid in a cast- 
iron retort with molten sulphur floating on the top. In¬ 
stead of sulphur, carbon has been used with 91 % acid; 
in this case carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide are 
simultaneously produced (D.R.P. 196371/08). In B.P. 
1427/83 Ramsay proposes the concentration • of sulphur 
dioxide by absorption from the w'eak gases with sodium 
sulphite, sodium hydrogen sulphite being produced, which 
on heating gives off pure sulphur dioxide. Accofding to 
Hart (B.P. 13950/85) sulphur dioxide is produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid (S.G. 175) on finely divided iron 
sulphide at 200° C. The Hanisch and Schroder process 
(patents .B.P.s 2621/83, 6404/85 and 6405/85; D.R.P. 
36721/86 _and 52025/90) relates'to the absorption of sulphur 
dioxide from burner gases by cold water and subsequent 
expulsion by heat; cf. also Basset, B.P. 20667/13. 
Bergmann and Berliner (D.R.P. 160940/02) propose to realize 
the same objective by the alternate formation of Ca(HS03)2 
and Ca(H2P04)2 fey the action of sulphur dioxide on CaHPO^ 
and subsequent reversal of the reaction l^y heating to 100° C. 
Moulin apd Vandoni (F.P. 432431/10') prescribe the isolation 
of sulphur dioxide by compression to 30 atms. of gases 
containii^ 10-12 % oftsulphur dioxide followed by cooling to 
0° by taeans.of the cold produced by the expansion of the 
residual gases in a heat-interchanger. Moore and Wolf, in 
U.S.P. 1091689/14,* advocate absorption in calcium chloride 
solution at 0° C. and subsequent ^jelease by evacuation. 
Similarly, U.S.P. 1145579/15* of Gamer and Metals Research 
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Co., relates to the sorption of the gas in charcoal and B.P. 
107589/17 (Kaltenbach) to the use of alcohol for the same 
purpose. 

It has been stated above that the only process in use on 
any important scale for the manufacture*of liquid sulphur 
dioxide is the Hanisch and Schroder jltocess, which uses 
dilute burner gases as a source of sulphur dioxide; some 
account will therefore be given of the possible ways of 
producing such gases as opposed to practically pure or 
highly concentrated sulphur dioxide. 

Production of Dilute Sulphru* Dioxide 

The production of sulphur dioxide in a dilute state is 
undertafcifi on a yery large scale in connection with the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and sulphuric anhydride from 
iron pyrites, from elementary sulphur or from zinc blende, 
and would require more space for an adequate description 
than can be allotted in the present volume. Reference should 
therefore be made to special treatises on this subject. It 
will, however, be desirable to mention briefly some of the 
more important patents from the point of view of the present 
problem. 

According to theory', the combustion of sulphur, using 
the minimum quantity of air, should give rise to a gas 
containing 21 % sulphur dioxide, but even when elementary 
sulphur is used, 7-15 % represents the values realized in 
practice. If kss air is used there is a tendency for the 
sulphur to sublime as such. With pyrites the concentration 
is smaller. 

Dilute sulphur dio.xide may be produced in a variety of 
ways, e.g. by melting zinc blende with anc sulphate (Pemell, 
D.R.P. 1351/77); by the combustion of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen (Perneli and Simpson, B.P.^ 14711/86); by roasting 
galena with calcium carbonate (Huntingddn and EbCrlein, 
B.P. 8064/96); from “ spent oxide,” and as a by-product 
from various manufacturing operations, e.g. cement manu¬ 
facture (Basset, B.P. 12027/12). The use of zinc blende is 
diScussed by Hutin (Moniteur Scient., 7 , (1017). 25); the 
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residue is more valuable than in the case of iron pjrites, but 
the operations are more troublesome. The gases from 
pyrites burners usually contain small amounts of sulphur 
trioxide formed by the catalytic action of the burnt pyrites. 
A mixture of sulphur dioxide and oxygen was formerly 
prepared for the ntanufacture of sulphur trioxide by dropping 
sulphuric acid into incandescent retorts. 

Concentration of Dilute Sulphur Dioxide 
The Hanisch and Schroder Process.—This process was 
first taken up in 1885, an experimental factory being erected 
by Grillo in Germany, making 12 cwt./diem of liquid sulphur 
dioxide from gases containing 6 % < sulphur dioxide. In 
1886, a plant turning out 6 tons/diem, woi^ing on zinc blende, 
was operated in Silesia. According to Molinari a factory 
should have a minimum output of 8-10 tons/diem for 
economical working. The usual method of operating the 
process is as follows: Gases from pyrites burners of con¬ 
centration about 6 % sulphur dioxide (not below .f %) are 
passed through a dust-retaining chamber, then cooled 
thoroughly and passed to the water absorption towers. 
Two towers packed with coke and plates are often employed, 
arranged m series with counter-current circulation of the 
water. The sulphur dioxide content of the issuing gases is 
reduced to at least 0’05 %, while the water leaving the first 
tower contains about i % sulphur dioxide. In order to 
effect the removal of the sulphur,dioxide from t}us weak 
solution with the greatest economy of heat, the said solution 
is passed first through a leaden heat-interchanger in counter- 
current to the mixture of steam and sulpEur dioxide leaving 
the top 6f the decaturation tower. Leaving this inter¬ 
changer at a temperature of about 85° C., the liquid traverses 
a coil inyuersed in the heated liquid in the sump of the 
desattiration tovter, being further heated, and is then sprayed 
in at the top of this tower, which, according to D.R.P. 
52025/90, contains a series of inclined baffles, st^am being 
injected near the bottom. The liquid flowing out is practi¬ 
cally free from sulphur dioxide while the mixture of sulpHur. 
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dioxide and steam passes, as explained above, to the heat- 
interchanger and lien to a cooler, the condensed water, 
containing sulphur dioxide, from both being returned to 
the middle of the desaturation tower. 

A variation is described in D.R.P. 36721/86, according 
to which the mixture of sulphur dioxide and steam evolved 
on boiling the dilute liquor, in leaden pans heated by the 
burner gases, is passed up a tower in counter-current to a 
stream of cold water. The excess steam serves to heat the 
cold water practically to boiling point; the hot water passes to 
a heat-interchanger in counter-current to the liquid entering 
the boiling-out pans, while the sulphur dioxide leavesat the top, 
practically dry. In both cases, final drying of the sulphur 
dioxide is effected by passage up a coke tower, down which con¬ 
centrated sulphuric* acid flows, the re-concentration of the sul¬ 
phuric acid being accomplished by the waste heat from the 
pyrites burners. The dry sulphur dioxide then passes to a single- 
st£^e bronze pump, where it is compressed to 2 J-3 atms. which 
suffice^ after cooling, to produce liquefaction ; an oil-sealed 
gas-holder, or other equilibrator, is employed. The liquid 
sulphur dioxide collects in a large wrought-iron receiver fitted 
with a relief valve for the nitrogen and oxygen present, which 
are led back to the absorption tower. The liquid sulphur 
dioxide produced in this way has often a purity of qq'S %. 

The preparation of aqueous solutions of sulphur dioxide 
demands no precautions except that it is necessary to cool 
both the gas and the water. 

Tra^port of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. —Sulphur di¬ 
oxide is put on the market in glass “ siphons ” for laboratory 
use in steel cylinders holding from 12 oz. to 2 cwt., or, in 
Germany, in tank waggons holding as^much as jo tons of 
sulphur dioxide, some such waggons having 3 cylinders about 
23 ft, long and 2 ft. 3 in. diameter. Cylinders are fitted 
with bent tubes connected to the inlet valves to deliver 
either liquid or gas according to the position of the cylinder. 
These tubes also serve to indicate the correct degree of 
filling of the cylindej', when^the cylinder is erect and the 
valve opened, no liquid should be ejected. 
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^ l^cwi^ng to German regulations, the cylinders atife 
^sfed to 30 atmospheres and the maximum degree of filling 
Is I kilo, per 0 8 litres, i.e. 78 lbs./ft.®, or according to Italian 
regulations, i kilo, per litre, i.e. 62-5 lbs./ft.s In tliis country 
no specific regulations appear to exist, but the practice of a 
prominent firm manufacturing sulphur dioxide is to adopt 
a maximum filling of about 70 lbs. sulphur dioxide per ft.», 
the cylinders being annealed and re-tested (to 30 atms.) at 
least once a year. 

Applications of Sulphur Dioxide 

The various applications of sulphur dioxide may, for the 
sake of convenience, be discussed under the following 
headings 

(1) Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid', Sulphuric Anhy¬ 
dride and Sodium Sulphate.—It is unnecessary here to do 
more than mention the use, on an enormous scale, of sulphur 
dioxide in the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the chamber 
process and of sulphur trioxide by the “ contact pfocess,” 
a mixture of sulphur dioxide and air being passed over 
heated finely-divided platinum supported on magnesium 
sulphate or asbestos, or over iron oxide. Sulphur dioxide 
is also used in the manufacture of salt cake (sodium sulphate) 
by the Hargreaves process, width depends on the action of 
a mixture of sulphur dioxide, steam and air on sodium 
chloride at 400-540° C., sodium sulphate and hydrocliloric 
add resulting. 

(2) Manufacture of Wood Pulpi—Sulphur dioxide is 
largely used in ftie preparation of wood pulp for paper 
manufacture, by the bisulphite proceje; liquid sulphur 
dioxide wa^s formerly used to a great’ extent in the prepara¬ 
tion of the liquor an*d for bringing up to strength, but now 
pyrites gases are mostly used. 

The process qonsists in boiling fir or pine iif small pieces 
with caldum bisulphite solution containing excess sulphur 
dioxide under a pfessure of 50-80 Ibs./in.® until all the 
incrusting matter is dissolved, and, ^en mechanically 
separating the cellulose from* the residue by washing and , 
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beating. Tfie spent lyes contain sugars which may he 
fermented with the production of alcohol, it being stated 
that some 4000 tons of alcohol are produced annually in 
’ Sweden in this way. After the bleaching of the pulp, sulphur 
dioxide is again used for the removal of the last traces of 
chlorine. It is important that the sulphur dioxide used should 
be quite free from sulphur trioxide and some manufacturers 
use brimstone in preference to pyrites on this account; the 
former procedure has the further advantage of furnishing a 
stronger gas. To free from sulphur trioxide it is necessarj 
to wash the gases with water. 

In the manufacture of bisulphite the well-cooled bumei 
gases are brought into contact with lime or magnesium lime 
Various systems are used for effecting this operatior 
(cf. Williams, J. "Soc. Chem. Ind., (1913), 457)—(i) th« 
gases are injected at the bottom of vessels through whicl 
a slow stream of milk of lime flows; (2) the milk of lime ii 
fed into tlie upper of two closed tanks fitted with stirrinj 
gear, wjiile the sulphur dioxide gases are led into the lowe 
tank and flow to the upper one, being assisted by the reducei 
pressure produced by a pump attached to the latter—whei 
the lower tank is saturated with sulphur dioxide its chargi 
of liquid is lun off and replaced by that from the’upper on< 
which is filled up with fresh milk of lime; and (3) one or mon 
towers constructed, e.g. of reinforced concrete, and from 6o- 
100 ft. high, are filled with limestone and water is sprayei 
in at the top while the sulphur dioxide gases are admittei 
at the bottom—if two towers are used, counter-curren 
working is adopted. The third system has the advantage 0 
using unburnt lintestone and of requiring less pressure b 
effect the passage of the gases. ^ 

In each case the liquor passes to storage tanks and i 
enriched by the gases evolved in th^ digestion of the wood 
The following is a typical exampK of the percentag^com 
position of such a liquor :— 

Cqjcium oxide .0-98 

Free sulphux dioxide.2'65 

Combined sulphur dioxide .. .. i-i5 
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(3) In Refrigeration Plant.— Sulphur dioxide is used to 
a considerable extent in refrigeration plant, although, of 
course, it is much less convenient for general purposes than 
the commonly employed ammonia. The use of sulphur 
dioxide for this purpose was originally developed by Pictet, 
its chief advantages over other substances, such as ammonia, 
lie in its non-injurious action on food, etc., if escape should 
occur, its low working pressure and its apphcabihty to 
conditions where no cooling water is available. On the 
other hand, a considerably larger compressor capacity is 
required than is the case with ammonia, for example; 
sulphur dioxide plants are only used for relatively small 
installations. Reference has already been made to the action 
on iron of moist sulphur dioxide when warm; in this 
connection it is important to avoid, as tar as possible, the 
presence of air in sulphur dioxide systems as formation of 
sulphuric acid may occur and set up corrosion. Althot^h 
iron is protected to some extent by an insoluble coating, 
bronze is often used for the compressors. Sulphur .dioxide 
has some lubricating properties and consequently the use 
of oil is unnecessary. 

(4) As a Solvent.—In spite of the relative difficulty of 

handling a hquid with a high vapour pressure at ordinary 
temperatures, for such purpoks, liquid sulphur dioxide 
is used in certain extraction operations, the principal appli¬ 
cation being in the extraction of bones in the manufacture 
of glue. In the extraction of the fat, sulphur dioxide has 
the advantage over other solvents of greater penetration of 
the animal membranes. After this operation is completed, 
calcium phosphate is extracted by ap» aqueous sulphur 
dioxide solution. S^phur dioxide has been proposed as a 
substitute for the inflammable carbon disulphide or benzol 
in oil extraction, but ncf important technical progress appears 
to ha;^e been made in thiJ direction. • 

(5) For Bleaching Purposes.— Sulphur dioxide is used 
to a considerable extent as a bleaching ^ent for delicate 
fabrics, etc., which would be injured Jjy the action of more 
drastic agents, such as chlorine. The bleaching action«ofj. 
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sulphur ^ioxide, unlike that of most other ^ents, depends 
not on oxidation but on reduction, resulting in the formation 
of colourless leuco-compounds, and in being reversible, 
e.g. by the action of light. The gas is more effective than the 
solution, but its action is favoured by damping. 

Among substances bleached by sulphflr dioxide may be 
mentioned wool, silk, straw, cereals (action injurious), 
oils and their fatty acids (cf. Hird and Lloyd, J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., (1912), 317). 

(6) As a Disinfectant.—Sulphur dioxide has strong 
germicidal properties and is used for the disinfection of 
rooms (by combustion of sulphur or, more conveniently, in 
the form of liquid), iu beer and wine manufacture, for the 
preservatic^i of fnut, meat, syrups, etc., in ships for rapid 
disinfection and for the destruction of rats. 

It is alsd used for the interruption of fermentationin wine, 
etc., and in the treatment of cutaneous diseases. 

(7) Other Applications.—Among other applications of 

sulphur dioxide may be dted its use as an “ antichlor,’’ 
already referred to in the case of wood pulp, i.e. the removal 
of the last traces of chlorine from bleached material; the 
refining of crude petroleum; the softening of hides in tanning; 
the extraction of alum from shale, and in sugar manufacture, 
where sulphur dioxide is passed through the juices after, 
and sometimes before, their treatment with lime which is 
converted into the difficultly soluble calcium sulphite, the 
juice bqjng bleached at the same time. Sulphur dioxide 
has only a slight inverting action on suerq^. In admixture 
with carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide is used for fire ex¬ 
tinction, in the manufacture of tartaric acid, etc. The use 
of sulphur dioxide has been proposed for improving the 
efficiency of engines by utilizing the heat of the exhaust 
steam. ^ * 

The Estimation and Testing of Sulphur Dioxide.— 
Sulphur dioxide is readily detected by it^characteristic odour 
or by its^ reducing action on potassium dichromate paper, 
etc., and may be coaveniently estimated by titration with 
stftndard iodine solution. 
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According to Haller {J. Soc. Chem. hid., (loj'i), 52 T) 
diliite sulphur dioxide is best estimated b}’ absorbing in 
caustic soda solution, and, after acidifying strongly with 
hydrocliloric acid, titrating with jrotassium iodate. Sponta¬ 
neous oxidation of the sodium sul])liite to sulphate is ])re- 
vented by the addition of a negative catalyst, f.g. glyevrol, 
to the caustic soda solution. On titration of an aqivous 
solution of sul])hur dioxide with a strong alkali, such as 
caustic soda, methyl orange gives the point of conversion 
of the caustic soda into sodium hs drogeii sulpliite. 

Liquid sulphur dioxide is tested for water by with¬ 
drawing a sample of the liquid under pressure and evapora¬ 
ting through tared calcium chloride tubes. Sulphuric add 
and lubricating oil are determined in t^ residue. Arsenic 
also may be looked for when the sulphur dioxide is to be 
used in connection with food-stuffs. Carbon dioxide and 
air may be estimated by bubbling a considerable quantity 
of the gas throi^h chromic acid solution and examining any 
gas passing through (cf. Lunge, '■ Technical Gas Analysis," 
1914, p. 361). 
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Properties of Nitrous Oxide.—Nitrous oxide is a colour¬ 
less gas wit ..int but characteristic odour resembling 
that of burnt sugar. It is readily soluble in cold water as 
below;— 


Temperature ®C. 

5 i 

15 

*5 

Cc. of gas (measured at N.T.P.) dissolved by i 
C.C. of water under a pressure of i atm., 
exclusive ol water vapour . 

0 

00 

0 

07378 

O '5443 

* • 

1 




The gas is found on the market in the form of liquid, 
the vapour pressure varying with temperature as follows :— 


Temperature 'C. 

/Regnault (1862)! 

0 

f 1 

10 

1 

20 

30 

40 

9 

Vapour pressure in atms. 

(Villard (1897) 

36-1 

30'8 

448 

55 '3 
40'4 

b8o 

834 


Liquid nitrous oxide is very mobile and is .colourless. 
The other important physical properties will be found in 
Tables 12 and 13, on pp. 53-56. 

Nitrous oxide is an endothermic compound— 


2N2 -1-02= 2N2O — 38,090 calones. 

• * • 

It is, consequently, in a metastable.condition at the 
ordinary temperature. According to Hunter [Z. physik. 
Chew,., 58 , {i905),*44i] nitrous oxide is decomposed at 700- 
900® C. into its elements with the formation of small quanti¬ 
ties of higher oxides, especially at the higher temperatures; 
moisture was found to have lUtle influence. A rough 
calculation <Jf the equilibrium constant, according io the 
Nemst Heat Theorem, for a temperature of 2000° C.— 


3*8,000 

4‘57I 


f75 log 2273 -1-4 = log 
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indicates that at atmospheric pressure the equilibrium ' 
condition corresponds to 0'000i3 % of nitrous oxide. Even 
under the more favourable conditions of a pressure of looo 
atmospheres and the same temperature the equihbrium per¬ 
centage is only raised to about 0^004 %. 

It was observed by Wroczynski (1910) that no decom¬ 
position occurred at 420° C. under a pressure of 600 atmo¬ 
spheres. 

Nitrous oxide is an energetic supporter of combustion 
of e.g. carbon or sulphur, provided that a sufficiently high 
temperatme for the initiation be first produced. It forms 
an explosive mixture with hydrogen while a mixture with 
carbon disulphide burns with a very actinic blue flame. 

Its use as an ansesthetic was first suggested by Humphrey 
Davy in 1800; in small amount it produces'a kind of 
intoxication, hence the name “ laughing gas.” 

Manufacture 

From Ammonium Nitrate.—Nitrous oxide ^lay be 
produced from other nitrogen compounds in a variety of 
ways, e.g. by the reduction of nitric acid with a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride (Campari) and by 
the reduction of nitrites with sulphur dioxide, sodium 
amalgam, etc., but the only method of any practical im¬ 
portance is that depending on the decomposition of ammonium 
nitrate by heating— 

NH4NO3 = 1^20 2H2O 4 25,000 calories, 

I 

The decomposition begins at 170“ C. and is fairly 
energetic at 215® C. It is important tl^at the ammonium 
nitrate should be pure, especially as regards chlorine com¬ 
pounds, and great cdre must be taken not to overheat as the 
decomposition may become explosively violent. 

A description is giver by Flagg (“Art of .Anaesthesia,” 
1916)' of a plant at the Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. 
Ammonium nitrate; in charges of 40 lbs., is heated in one of 
two aluminium retorts to 200° C. and the resulting gases 
passed through a cooling coil to a vvash bottle contain^ 
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potassium permanganate solution in order to remove higher 
ojddes of«nitrogen. The nitrous oxide is then washed with 
caustic soda in a tower packed with coke to remove nitric acid, 
freed from alkali by passing through sulphuric acid and 
finally washed with water. The gas passes into a holder 
and is subsequently either compressed t(\ about 100 atmo¬ 
spheres and hquefied or stored as gas at a pressure of about 
100 lbs./in.2 in pressure vessels from which it is distributed 
at a pressure of 5 lbs./in.2 through meters to the operating 
rooms. The theoretical yield of nitrous oxide is about 
47 ft. 3 /lb. ammonium nitrate, whereas about 4 ft.® are 
obtained in practice. On this basis 1000 ft.® require about 
250 lbs. of ammonium nitrate. Instead of aluminium, cast 
iron may be used as the retort material. 

According to LidofI, a mixture of 2 parts of ammonium 
nitrate, previously dried at 105° C., with 3 parts of sand is 
heated to 260-285° C., the resulting gas being washed first 
with a solution of sodium sulphide or a suspension of iron 
sulphide and then with an emulsion of ferrous sulphate in 
concenftated sulphuric acid, to remove nitric oxide. The 
expensive ammonium nitrate may be replaced by a mixture 
of ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate (Smith and 
Elmore, B.P. 9023/91). Specified proportions oj the two 
salts are mixed and heated 1^) not higher than 230° C. at the 
beginning of the operation, the temperature rising to about 
300° C. at the end. B.P. 11828/13, of Torley mjd-Matter, 
prescribes the continuous injection of ammomum nitrate 
either in«Bolutioti or as solid in convenient form, into a heated 
reaction vessel containing sand, shot, m«lten metal, etc., 
and fitted with a stirrer. 

By Other Methddst— In B.P. 19074/00Marston describes 
the preparation of mixtures of nitrous*oxide an 3 nitrogen 
by passing regulated proportions of jimmonia and air freed 
from carbon ^oxide over heated tfopper. The use of this 
method for the preparation of nitrogen has been affeady 
described, p. 113. Higher oxides of nitrogen are removed 
by passing through kon shavings, followed by ferrous 
sulphate solution and then alkali. 
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By rapidly cooling, at the point of maximum nitrous 
oxide content, a nitrogen-oxygen flame produced by com¬ 
bustion (not of hydrogen) or by electrical means, Sodermann, 
in F.P. 411785/10, claims the production of nitrous oxide, 
which is separated from nitrogen by liquefaction after 
removal of the carbon dioxide. On similar lines is F.P. 
415594/10 of Pictet, according to whom a mixture of 55 
volumes of oxj’gen with 45 volumes of nitrogen is forced 
centrally into a vessel through an ox3--acetylene flame 
issuing from a flattened annulus. A particular part of the 
flame is cooled by jets of water which absorbs the nitrous 
oxide. A yield of 25 % of nitrous oxide is claimed. 

Purification 

As indicated above, nitrous oxide is best freed from 
nitric oxide by scrubbing with ferrous sulphate solution, 
while chlorine, which may be derived from ammonium 
chloride present in the ammonium nitrate used in its pre¬ 
paration, can be removed by caustic soda solution or other 
suitable means. Ammonia may be removed by washing 
with sulphuric acid. According to Villard, further purifi¬ 
cation may be effected by fractional distillation of liquid 
nitrous oiide, any nitrogen going off in the first fraction, or 
by the formation of a hydrate (below o'" C.) and subsequent 
decomposition by heating. 

Applica'i.ions of Nitrous Oxide 

The chief us« of nitrous oxide 'is as an anaesthetic, 
eqiecially for dental operations. The practical application 
of the anajsthetic property of nitrous oxide is due to Colton 
and WelU in i844.<- ft is administered almost exclu¬ 
sively in conjunction ^ith oxygen since with nitrous oxide 
alone it i.s difficult to preyiuce sufficiently lasting anaesthesia 
without dangei' of asphyxia. The proportion of oxygen 
used is from 5-25 % ; usually about 10 % at the beginning 
with subsequent increase according to the susceptibility 
of the patient. The effect is very. eVanescent in any MSe, 
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generally lasting about 40 seconds. On the average the 
time for tfie production of anaesthesia is a little less than one 
minute and about one ft.^ of nitrous oxide is required. 
Among anaesthetics it is the one most free from constitutional 
disturbances, but is only suitable for cases in which complete 
muscular relaxation is not essential. • 

Nitrous oxide is obtained in steel cylinders containing 
from about 6 oz. to about 50 lbs. of the liquid, i.c. from 3'2- 
430 ft.® of the gas. One lb. of the hquid is equivalent to 
about 8 55 ft.® of gas at 15° C. P'or purposes of anaesthesia 
it is important that the nitrous oxide should be free from 
chlorine, other oxides of nitrogen, combined organic matter, 
solids, liquids, etc., and should contain at least 95 % nitrous 
oxide. , 

A representative sample of the commercial product 
appears to "have a percentage composition somewhat as 
follows (Baskerville and Stephenson, J. hid. Eng. Chem., 3 , 
(1911), 579) 

Nitrous oxide.96-99 

Water.015 

Carbon dioxide.traces 

Ammonia .oooi-o-op6 

Oxygen .. .. , .. .. traces 

Nitrogen.o-i6-3-94 

According to the same authors the presence ^f*WHUliu«i 
and of the higher oxides of nitrogen miay be detected by 
passing sflme 10 litres ^f^he gas through solutions of silver 
nitrate and ferrous sulphate. The nitroifs oxide may be 
estimated by passiug the dry gas together with hydrogen 
over heated redua*d cdpper with subsequent reduction of 
any copper oxide by hydrogen, the water produced being 
determined in the usual way. In tiew of the fact that 
nitrous oxide ws an endothermic Compound, the 'stajjility 
of the liquid has been the subject of some enquiry (liquid 
acetylene or even the. conq)ressed gas is, 6f course, a highly 
dangerous Substance ovmg to its endothermic character). 

^ propos of the uuexi)laine 3 explosion of a cylinder of 
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liquid nitrous oxide, Rasch (Z. fiir komp. u. flussige Gase, 
(1904), 159) examined the question as follows. By heating 
platinum or iron wires in the liquid, only local decomposition 
was observed as a rule when the temperature of the liquid 
■was below 30“ C., but occasionally explosion occurred, even 
with the temperature of the liquid as low as 0° C. in one 
instance. Above 30° C. the decomposition propagated 
itself throughout the mass. Electric sparks produced no 
explosion even at 80° C. Generally speaking, detonation 
only occurred with an energetic temperature rise above the 
critical temperature of the liquid, viz. 38'8° C.; direct 
heating of the cylinder jiroduced no detonation, although 
the cylinder burst owing to the high pressure generated. 

The possibility of the production of sparks from the 
presence of suspended solid matter is,' however, preferably 
minimized by always ojjening the valve with tht cylinder in 
a vertical position, thus avoiding the passage of solid particles 
through the valve. Further, just as in the case of oxygen, oil 
should be scruifulously excluded from the valves jnd con¬ 
nections. As in the case of other liquid gases, special care 
must be taken with regard to the degree of filling of cylinders 
owing to the rapid increase in volume of the liquid with 
temperature. Reference to p. 45 will indicate the permissible 
content of a given vessel. 



Section XII.—ASPHYXIATING GASES 

Introduction.—During the war the manufacture and 
use of asphyxiating gases attained such proportions that 
a book dealing with industrial gases would be incomplete 
without* a brief reference to this branch of the subject. 

Although one hopes that the production of the various 
gases will never be revived for like puqroses, there is no 
doubt that the knowledge gained as regards the technical 
preparatioil and pftoperties of many substances previously 
imknown except to the few will prove to be of signal service 
in the industries, particularly in therealmof organic chemistry. 
Further, a number of the substances ma)’ be found useful 
for such purposes as the extirpation of various pests harmful 
to vegetation. 

Since most of the gases, such as chlorine, come under 
subjects treated in other volumes of this series, their prepara¬ 
tion cannot be dealt with in any detail; also, in ntost cases, 
the published information in this connection is very meagre 
at present. 

The Development of Gas Warfare.—The .’' 

gas warfare was made by the Germans in April, 1915, con¬ 
sisting i« the use of chlorine discharged from cylinders of 
the liquid, disposed at regular intervals al6ng the front line, 
with far-reaching effects on our unprotected troops. Emer¬ 
gency respirators were rapidly improvised and the iubsequent 
development w'as determined by counter-efforts of a 
defensive and offensive character respectively. 

For a proper understandii^ Si the subject it wjU be 
necessary briefly to consider the factors determining the 
success or otherwise of the operations. ’ One of the most 
important*points is the maintenance of a high concentration 
—from this standpoinf O'l % is a fairly high concentration 
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while o-oi % is quite effective with most gases, e.g. phosgene 
—jnd this is dependent chiefly on the wind, the ^elc city of 
which should be between the limits of say, 4 and 12 m les per 
hour, and also to some extent on the slope of the count •. In 
order to ensure the safetj- of the attacking troops, especially 
as the line may often be veiy irregular, the wind should 
approach normality to the general direction of the line. 
According to Auld (J. Ifas//. Acad. Set., 8, (1918), 45), 
the deviation tolerated by the Germans was about 40° 
on either side of the normal. The density of the gas is 
not so important as is sometimes imagined, since dilution 
to a concentration of the order of o'l % occurs very 
rapidly and the density of such a nyxture does not differ 
appreciably from that of normal air whatever the density 
of the gas. 

Perhaps the most important matters from'a practical 
point of view are (i) the toxicity; (2) the difficulty of 
providing protection against the gas; (3) the ease of manu¬ 
facture in the large quantities required; and (4) the con¬ 
venience of transport. Condition (4) points to the advantage 
of non-permanent gases, since a given cylinder filled with 
liquid contains a considerable weight of poison at a relatively 
low pressure ; chlorine, although smtable as regards (i), (3) 
and (4), w'as soon found wanting as regards (2), being very 
reactive and easily absorbed by alkalis, tliiosulphate, etc. 

«-Si eB. must simportant gas for this type of attack has been 
phosgene (COCI2) (ch p. 252), which while possessing the 
other desiderata has also the advantage of lx;ing only slowly 
hydrolysed by Alkalis. Phosgene is much less irritating 
than chlorine but has an insidious djiayed physiological 
action. However, absorbents were ‘soon found in sodium 
phenate and especially in urotropine—hexamethylenete¬ 
tramine—which two substances in conjunction gave pro- 
tectiijn against .concentrations of 01 % whea used in the 
impregnated flannel type of respirator, a valve being 
provided for exhalation. This type of respirator was soon 
entirely susperseded by the box type, which consisted of a 
chamber filled with granules* of siiecially activated charqoal 
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possessing the prq)erty of absorbing gases, especially those 
of high cfitical temperature in which category practically all 
the poison gases are to be found. The box is connected to 
the mouth by means of a flexible corrugated rubber tube 
ending in a mouthpiece and nosepiece, suitable inspiration 
and expiration valves being fitted. Thi» type of respirator 
has the advantage of simplicity combined with effective 
protection for long duration attacks for practically all the 
gases used, and is very easily recharged. For short periods 
concentrations of several percents can be dealt with. Much 
depends on the previous history of the charcoal, particularly 
as regards heat treatment, also on the wood from which 
it has been made. The enclosed oxygen breathing apparatus, 
while affording an absolute protection, has only a short time 
of action and is milch too heavy and cumbersome. 

Further attempts to use cylinders were made in the 
direction of increasing the concentration, but the cumber¬ 
some and vulnerable nature of the equipment, which was an 
unwel<j3me addition to the front line trenches, the need for 
a special corps of operators, the noise produced by the 
discharge and the danger of part of the attacking line being 
gassed, led to their almost complete supersedence by poison- 
charged projectiles. The shells could be placed with accuracy 
where required and their use'made the operations independent 
of the wind. Gas attacks by shells are best made with 
concentration over a relatively small area. gicucSieS 

have also been used to some extenti In addition to sub¬ 
stances'* which are primarily poisonous, considerable use 
has been made of “ lachrymators,” i.e. substances which 
attack the eyes, producing weeping, and also the mucous 
membranes, e.g. benzyl bromide, xylyl bromide, fhloropicrin 
(CCI3. NO2), phenylcarbylamine chlorfde (CgHj . N ; CClj). 
With some lachrymatories a concentration of o-oooi % is 
.sufficient to affect the eyes se^ously. Similar irytants, 
which are not highly developed lachrymators, may also be 
used, the best known member of this cldss being the deadly 
“ mustard gas,” jSfl'-ilichloroethyl sulphide ’ (CH2CI. CH^. 
S • CH2. CH2CI). This substance, even in the state of vapour, 
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has a most extraordinary, inflammatory action on the skin, 
the. more insidious because not immediate, while *its after- 
* effects on the eyes and mucous membranes are most serious, 
blindness often resulting. 

Among other substances may be mentioned trichloro- 
methyl-chloroformnte (Cl. CO. 0 . CCI3) which is poisonous but 
not lachrymator}^ and diphenyl-chloroarsine (As(CaH5)2Cl) 
which, when suspended in the air, causes very violent 
sneezing in addition to its lachiymatoiy and veiy toxic action. 
The lachiymatorj' and irritant substances just referred to, 
being in most cases liquid, were practically always used in shells 
or hand grenades; phosgene was also used in shells. Hydro¬ 
cyanic acid was apparently not emplo^’ed by the Germans, 
probably on account of its temporar)' action if fhe dose is 
insufficient to produce death at once and of its easy arrest¬ 
ment ; nickel salts or alkalis may be used as ab^rbents. 

The number of substances which have been employed is 
very large, the element of surprise being one of the most 
important tactical points. 



Part III.—GASEOUS FUELS 
Section XIII 

General Considerations.—The subject of gaseous fuels is 
one which is receiving great attention at the present moment 
on account of its bearing on the question of thermal efficiency 
in heating processes generally. This matter is of great 
importance in connection with the conservation of our 
fuel resouraes, and 4)articularly at the present time, in con¬ 
nection with the shortage of labour and the restricted supply 
of oil fuel for industrial operations owing to the reduced 
tonnage and, during the war, to the demands of the Navy. 

The principal possibiUties for increased economy are 
(i) the*utilization of low grade coal with high ash content, 
and other fuel which would otherwise be useless, e.g. peat, 
waste wood, straw and other refuse may be used with some 
types of producers ; (2) the greater ease of effective thermal 
regeneration with gaseous fuels and the avoidance of the 
large excess of air necessary with solid fuel, especially when 
high temperatures are required, enable better thermal 
efficiency to be obtained in spite of a certain imnimum ISSS* 
of energy in the preliminary gasification of the solid fuel; 
(3) the recovery of the greater part, abput 70 %, of the 
nitrogen present in the coal, as ammonia, a valuable national 
asset both for war‘'pu rposes, in connection with explosives, 
and also for use as a fertilizer; and the nfuch greater 
efficiency of the gas engine as a source of power in comparison 
with the steam engine, at any rat^for relatively small plants. ^ 

Among other advantages afforded by the use of gaseous 
fuel, are the much greater ease of control^ i.e. the adjustment 
of temperature or of i:he reducing or oxidizing nature of the 
atmo^here of a furnace ; the possibility of Cutting off the 
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liiel supply immediately when finished with; the absence 
of smote and ash; and the ease of distribution fro^i a central 
station. 

The success of various high temperature operations of the 
highest importance is directly attributable to the introduction 
of gaseous fuels of low calorific value but cheap, burnt in 
regenerative furnaces, e.g. in the open hearth furnace, in 
the heating of coal gas retorts, etc. 

Fundamental Principles relating to the Us« of 
Gaseous Fuels 

In Table 29 are given typical examples of composi¬ 
tions, based on averages of the analyses given by a number 
of authorities, of the various gaseous fuels, together with 
some of their more important characteristics with which 
we shall deal presently. 

Calorific Value.—An important point in the comparison 
of gaseous fuels is the question of calorific value. 

Reference has already been made to the neceslity for 
discrimination betv'een “ gross ” and “ net ” calorific values, 
and although the latter term has no ver)' precise significance 
(cf. p. 13) its use is convenient in connection with most opera¬ 
tions of heating. Observations relating to British and 
French practice have been made on p. 13; in the United 
.States it is usual to use the gross value for the comparison 
TJffuels, while in German and Austrian practice the products 
of combustion are assifmed to be cooled to 100° C., the water 
remaining as stea^. 

We shall see, however, that the value of a gas as a fuel 
cannot be expressed in terms of calorific Value alone. 

The Mechanisn) of Flame.—The subject of the pro¬ 
perties of flames is an extensive one, and we must confine our 
attention here to a few of,the more practical a^ects of the 
question.. Usually the most important characteristic of a flame 
in relation to fumare work is its temperature. The temper¬ 
atures of partipular portions of a flame are best determined 
by using several thermocouples of different diameter wires, 
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plotting the results and extrapolating for zero thickness 
of wire, t 

> Turning to factors determining flame temperatures, it 
is obvious that, assuming the combustion to be adiabatic, 
the flame temperature will be represented by the following 
fraction, sometimes^termed the calorific intensity :— 

Heat of combustion of the components of the mixture 
Mean thermal capacity of the products per degree C. over 
the temperature range in question 

neglecting any dissociation at the flame temperature. ’ Even 
non-luminous flames, however, are far from being adiabatic. 
According to Callendar (J 5 .. 1 . Reports, (1910), 214), 10-15 % 
of the energi’ is lost by radiation, the foss increasing with 
decreasing air supply and consequently 'increasing size of 
flame, a maximum of 15-20 % loss being found wl^en a well- 
defined inner cone is formed. 

The radiation is ascribed by most investigators to the 
intensely vibratory condition of newdy-formed compound 
molecules (of hydrogen and oxygen or carbon and oxygen, 
which subsequently revert to the condition of ordinary water 
or carbon dioxide molecules),a gas in the ordinary state being 
incapable of transmitting radiation. The measurements 
of Helmholtz (BeiUdtter, 14 , (1890), 589) indicate that the 
radiation from a carbon monoxide flame is some 2'4 times 
that from a similar hydrogen flame, for equal volumes of 
•gas burnt. This fa(jt probably explains the greater 
’usefulness of carbon monoxide than*of hydrbgen as-a con¬ 
stituent of semi-wa<er gas for heating purposes, given equal 
calorific values in the two samples. Tlje radiation from 
flames is also of considerable importance in connection with 
the communication 6f heat to the cylinder walls in gas 
engines. , 

* An important factor ill the transmission heat from 
flames \o •cooler surfaces is the velocity of the products of 
combustion over the surface. Thus, the high temperature 
which is obtained with a blow-pipe in comparison with a 
Bunsen burner is due in a considerable* measure to the hkh 
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velocity and consequent high degree of turbulence in the 
gases. * 

Calorific Value of Technical Gas-Air Mixtures.— 

Reference to Table 29 will show that although a consider¬ 
able variation exists between the calorific values of the 
different gases, there is much less variation between the 
corresponding values for the mixtures of the same with 
the volume of air required for complete combustion, and since, 
for most technical purposes, it is almost impossible to avoid 
the use of a certain excess of air, the differences are still 
smaller in actual practice. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that a small difference 
in the calorific intensity may make a considerable difference 
in the efficiency, especially in non-regenerative high temper¬ 
ature furnaces. The calorific intensities are more or less 
in the order of the calorific values of the gas-air mixtures, 
although not necessarily so; thus, blue water gas has a 
higher calorific intensity than coal gas. Calculated values 
have qpt been given on account of the variable proportions 
of air used in practice and the lack of trustworthy data 
for specific heats at high temperatures. 

Ignition Temperature.—Mixtures of various inflam¬ 
mable gases with air or oxj^gen possess, under certain con¬ 
ditions, quite definite ignition temperatures; by ignition 
temperature is meant the temperature at which combustion, 
originated at a point, propagates itself rapidly^ through the 
mass of the gas. In the exact determination of such ignition * 
temperStures tiiere if considerable difficulty on account of 
errors, such as those caused by the heating effect due to 
slower initial combination at a temperature below the true 
instantaneous ignitiod temperature. The metly)d used by 
Dixon and Coward (Chem. Soc. Ttans* (1909)’ 5 ^ 4 ) 
spark the point at which streams of iSie two gases, separately 
preheated to* given temperature,*were brot^ht togetlwr, and 
their measurements, which are given below, were criticized 
by McDavid {Chem. §oc. Trans., (1917),*1003) on the above 
grounds. * To avoid tjjis error and in order to have a station- 
a^r v<dume of gas sinOe the’ mixture is imperfect with a 
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streaming method, McDavid allowed a soap bubble of the * 
mixed gases to impinge on a wire electrically h&ted to a 
given temperature; his values also will be found below. 
Alternatively,the time factor can be eliminated by performing 
the heating by means of adiabatic compression (Falk). 


TABLE 30. 

Ignition Temperatures. 




Ga« + air. 

Gas-H oxygen. 

' ®C. 

Gas. 


®C. 


PixoD and 
Coward. 

McDavid. 

Dixon and 
Coward. 


Hydrogen. 

580-590 

(10 % H,) 747 

580-590 

Carbon monoxide (moist) .. 

044-058 

, 93 ’ 

637-658 

Methane . 

050-750 

]>1000 

556-700 

Ethane . 

420-010 

1002 

520-630 

Ethylene. 

542-547 

(10 C.H.) loob 

500-519 

Acetylene. 

406-440 

— 

416 *440 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 

346-379 


220-235 


Ignition temperatures are of importance, particularly 
in connection with power production, as the modern gas engine 
depends for its high efficiency on the employment of a high 
degree of'compression with a correspondingly high temper¬ 
ature production owing to the" adiabatic compression (cf. 
p. 346); it is, consequently, necessary for a suitable power 
gas fuel to capable of withstanding the required com¬ 
pression without pre-ignition. 

Explosive Limits and the Velocity of Propagation of 
Explosion. —The above are important points in the use of 
fuel gases, the former from a danger st^dpoint (for values 
for some of the fuel gases, cf. Table ‘29), and the latter in 
relation to questions' of back-firing ; thus, in burners of the 
Bunsen type and in injector blow-pipes, it is necessary for 
the linear-velocity of the'*explosive gas mixture to exceed 
the vefocity of propagation of explosion in the same. 

Space will not permit more than an indication of the 
complex natuiti of the phenomena of tjie propagation of gas 
explosions. Broadly speaking, however, it will suffice to 
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state that the explosion originating in a tube results in a 
period ofiacceleration of the flame, succeeded by a more or 
less sudden increase of the velocity of prop^ation to a very 
high value of the order of io,oooft./sec. The phenomena, 
particularly in the preliminary period, depend (i) on the 
position of the point of ignition, e.g. whether near the open or 
closed end of the tube; (2) on the diameter of the tube, 
and (3) on the composition of the gas mixture. For further 
information cf. Mallard and Le Chatelier, Annalcs des Mines, 
[8], 4 , {1883), 524 ; Dixon, Phil. Trans., A 200 , (1903), 315, 
and otter papers. 

Fundamental Principles of the Production of Gaseous 
. Fuels of Low Calorific Value 

Starting from the general standpoint that all processes 
for the complete gasification of coal depend on the action 
of oxygen, or water, or of both, on the carbon which consti¬ 
tutes the most important part of the coal, it will be well to 
consider the thermochemical and thermodynamical changes 
involved. 

(i) Action of Air on Carbon.—The combustion of 
carbon takes place either to carbon monoxide or .to carbon 
dioxide or to a mixture of both according to circumstances. 

2C -|- O2 = 2CO -b 58,000 calories (a) 

C H- O2 = CO2 + 97,300 calories Ip) 

Reaction (b) corresponds to tfle liberation of 2420 • 
C.H.U./lb. carbon (43^60 B.T.U.). 

Reaction {b) corresponds to the liberation of 8110 
C.H.U./lb. carbon *(44,600 B.T.U.). 

Now, the general ideal in the production of a fuel gas is 
to have as high a “ cold ” thermal efficiency as possible, 
by which is^ meant the ratio of* the calorific vajue of th&o 
gaseous fuel to that of the corresponding quantity cf tfee solid 
fuel from which it originated, net valijes being preferably 
taken. Stated in other words, the principle is to transform 
as little potential energy as possible into “ sensible ” heat 
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in the gasification process. We shall see later that in some 
cases it is feasible economically to utilize such ‘insensible ” 
r heat, but in general the gases are used cold, and unless 
recovered by regenerative operations, the sensible heat 
liberated in the generator is wasted. 

Considering the “ cold ’’ thermal efficiency in the above 
reactions, we find that here the case is ver)' simple since 
carbon dioxide is incapable of further combustion and conse¬ 
quently the efficiency will vary from 


8iio — 2420 _ 5690 
8110 ”"8110 


0702 


when only carbon monoxide is formed, to zero when all 
carbon dioxide is formed. 

If, on the other hand, the gases are utilized in the hot 
state—supposing, for instance, that tlie gases leava the gener¬ 
ator at a temperature of 800° C., about the usual temperature 
—we must add to the heat of combustion of the carbon 
monoxide the thermal capacity of the mixture of .carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen. 

Assuming that we are dealing with pure carbon, in which 
case we should have a gas mixture of CO 4- 2N2, and neg¬ 
lecting the increase in the specific heats with temperature, 
we see that the quantity to be added is 

785 (C/>,o X X ) C.H.U./lb. carbon 

= 785 (0-242 X 2-3*3 + 0-243 X ‘4-66) C.H.U./lb. ^arbon 
= 1330 C.H.U*/lb. carbon. 


The “ hot ” efficiency therefore equals. 

8110 

the digerfuce frcta unity representing the loss by radiation 
’ from the generator. ^ 

Up to the present we have been dealing with the ideal 
case, viz. the production of* carbon' monoxide only. ^ 
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consideration of the equilibrium relations of the reversible 
reaction * 

2CO ^ C -I- CO2 + 39,300 calories 

(cf. p. 237) will indicate that this can only be the case 
(approximately) at temperatures over 1000° C., although the 
fact that the partial pressure is approximately 0^33 atm. 
will hinder the decomposition. According to theory the 
action of air on carbon should result in the production of a 
gas containing about 33 % (CO + CO2). 

The following table shows the equilibria calculated from 
the experimental data of Rhead and Wheeler and Boudouard 
(cf. p. 238) for various temperatures taking p^,, + 
equal to 0-33 atm. 

* • TABLE 31. 

Equilibrium between Carbon Monoxide, C'arbon Dioxide and 
Carbon at 0 33 atm. 1 ’ressure. 


Temperature °C. 


600 

Soo 

1000 

K (from sniootlied curve) 
pco in arms. 


14 55 

0 124 

0 00597 


0 1.20 

0-318 

0-329 

pco, in atms. 
pco/pco. 


0210 
•• i 0 ' 57 i 

0 012 

20-5 

O-OOI 

i 329 


An important point in the consideration of the attainment 
of these equilibria is that discovered by Rhead and Wheeler 
{loc. cit.), namely, that the rate of reaction is much greater— 
some 166 times at 850° C.—in the direction of carbon monoxide 
formation than in that of its decompo^tion ; the consequence^ 
is that*in passing through the hot zone in tlie neighbour- * 
hood of 1200-1500° C. the gases are practically free from 
carbon dioxide and on subsequent passage through the upper 
cooler zones, the reaction in the direction cf dioxide formation 
is sufficiently “ frozen ” to prevent any*considerable amount 
of carbon dioxide being formed. • 

The praotical outcome of tlfese considerations is that* 
from this point of view it is desirable to run the proiiucer at • 
as high a temperature as possible. In practice this desider¬ 
atum is qualified by ^e fact that much trouBIe is caused at 
excessively high tempefatures by “ clinkering ” and by the 
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increase in losses by radiation, etc. If the fuel used is 
not pure carbon, but contains considerable quantities of 
hydrogen, as e.g. bituminous coal, the gaseous products will 
contain appreciable quantities of decomposition products, 
notably hydrogen and methane, in addition to carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. 

(2) Action of Steam on Carbon.—As in the case of 
ox>’gen, the action of water on carbon may take place in either 
of two ways:— 

C + = CO + Hj — 39,700 calories (a) 

C + HjOg., = CO + H2 — 29,100 calories (a') 

C + 2H20|i,„i,j = CO2 + 2H2 — 29,500 calories (6) 

C + 2H2O,., = CO2 + 2H2 — 18,900 calories (6') 

The net calorific values of the resulting gaseods products 
will be 167 and 102 C.H.U./ft.^ at 15° C. respeftively (cf. 
Tables 13 and 29); it is therefore obvious that the product of 
(b) is much less desirable as a fuel and, consequently, it will 
not be considered further. The action differs from that of air 
in that we have in both the above cases, not an evolution 
but an absorption of heat. 

Thus— 

Reaction (&) involves the absorption of 3310 C.H.U./lb. carbon 

' (5960) B.T.U. 

.. (“') .. >. „ 2420 C.H.U./lb carbon 

(4360) B.T.U. 

i! (^) I. .. >> 2460 C.H.U./lb. carbon 

■^4430) b:t.u. r. 

„ {b') ... ,. .. 1^70 C.H.U./lb.carbon 

(2830} B.T.U. 

c 

It is therefore evident that the reactions cannot be self- 
supporting and that^the necessary supply of heat must be 
^ furnished in some way. ‘ External heating of the generator is 
impracticdble, and, consequently, it is found moie convenient 
‘ to adopt'the plan of using the fuel itself and the furnace 
lining as heat accumulators by supplying alternately to the 
fuel bed an air blast—the " blow ” period—and*a steam 
, " blast—the “ make’’period, or the “ run.” • 
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We have seen above that the combustion of i lb. of carbon 
liberates («) 2420 C.H.U. if carbon monoxide be formed, and 
(b) 8110 C.H.U. if carbon dioxide be formed. It will be 
instructive to make a rough estimate of the thermal balance 
sheet of the generator. The calculations are made for the 
sake of indicating clearly the various itemsiin the heat balance 
sheet rather than for obtaining an accurate evaluation of the 
coke requirements. For this purpose we will assume the 
gases both from the “ blow ” and “ make ” periods to leave 
the genwator at a temperature of 600° C., and will take no 
account of the increase in the specific heats with rise of 
temperature, since the calculations are only approximate 
and the corrections ^re not accurately known in all cases. 
For further simplicity we will neglect the loss by radiation, 
etc., from tlie body* of the generator; such losses vary with 
the type of generator, but may be evaluated for specific cases. 

Blow, (a) Combustion to Carbon Monoxide .—Heat 
of combustion of 12 lbs. of carbon 

= 12 X 2420 C.H.U. 

= 29,000 C.H.U. 

Heat lost in products of combustion (28 lbs. CO and 56 lbs. 
N2) 

= 585 (0-242 X a8 0-243 X 56) C.H.U. 

= 11,920 C.H.U. 

Total heat available therefore 

, = 29,000 — ji,920 C.H.U.* 

= 17,080 e.H.U. 


Blow, (b) Conlbustion to Carbon Dioxide .—Heat of 
combustion of 12 lbs. of carbon 

= 12 X 8110 C.H.U. 

==^ 7 i 300 C.H.U. 

Heat lost in products of combustion (44 lbs. COj and 
112 lbs. Nj) 

* = 585 (0-2^2 X 44,+ 0-243 X C.H.U. 

, = 21,120 C.H.U. 
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0 

Total available heat therefore 

= 97,300 — 21,120 C.H.U. 

= 76,180 C.H.U. 

For the present purpose it will be most convenient to 
consider the reac^on in the “ run ” as being carried out 
with liquid water and to add on the heat carried into the 
generator by the steam, assumed at 100° C. 

Make. —^Heat supplied in 18 lbs. of steam, if at 100® C. 

= 18 (85 X I + 538) C.H.U. 

= 11,210 C.H.U. 

Heat absorbed in the gasification of 12 lbs. carbon 
= 12 X 3310 C.H.U. 

= 39,700 C.H.U. 

Heat lost in the gaseous products {2 lbs. Hg and 28 lbs. 
CO) 

= 585 ( 3'42 X 2 + 0-242 X 28) C.H.U. 

= 7960 C.H.U. 

Total loss of heat therefore 

= 39,700 + 7960 — 11,210 C.H.U. 

= 36,450 C.H.U. 

Considering the two cases (a) and (&) separately we find 
that the ratios of the carbon consumed in the “ blow ” and 
“ make ” periods respectively would be— 

36 d^.£i 34 

' ' ' 17,080 I, 

36,450 _ 0-478' 

76,180“ I 

or the proportions^of the total carbon^ appearing in the useful 
product, i.e. water gas, would be— 
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A simple calculation will indicate that i lb. of carbon in 
the “ make ” period should produce 63'0 ft.* of water gas at 
15" C., or conversely, 1000 ft.* of water gas should require 
15-87 lbs. of carbon in the “ make ” period. This is equiv¬ 
alent to a total of 

(a) I5-87/0-3I9 = 49-7 lbs. onrbon 

[b) I5-87/0-677 = 23-4 lbs. carbon 

per 1000 ft.* of water gas according to the method of com¬ 
bustion in the “ blow " period. 

The average values found in actual practice for good work¬ 
ing are about {a) 50-60 lbs., {b) 32 lbs. coke, or, taking the coke 
as containing, say, 85 % carbon, {a) 42-5-51 lbs., (6) 27 lbs. 
of carbon, the figures not including the fuel for raising the 
steam, this item, if 60 lbs. steam used, being equivalent 
to some 7 fbs./ioo<f ft.* of water gas in good boiler practice. 

If, as usually happens in practice, the blow gases from a 
generator working on system {a) contain a certain proportion 
of carbon dioxide, the fuel consumption may be considerably 
lower ^an that calculated above. 

Theoretical considerations on the above lines would point 
to the formation of the following volumes of “ blow ” gases:— 

(a) 3200 ft.*, (b) 1200 ft.* per 1000 ft.* of water gas. 

The volumes produced in practice are (a) 3000-4000 ft.*, 
(b) 2000 ft.*. 

Similarly the water requirements should be 
15 87 X 18 3 jgo Q 

, = 23-8 lUs./iooo ft.® at 15° C., ' 

assuming complete decomposition, whidvis not realised in 
practice. 

In practice the weight required is about 60 lbs., including, 
however, the steam for the blowers. • If the blow ” be 
carried out to give carbon dioxide, the theoretical efficiency 
of the water gas fnanufacture sk)uld be 100 %; in other* 
words, the ne? calorific value of the water gaS should b# equal 
to that of the coke used in its manufacture, assu m i n g no 
heat losses in the gerierator, blow gases, etc. In practice, 
however, the “ net chid ” efficiency is of the order of («) 
{b) 70 %, taking the net calorific value of coke at 8000 
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C.H.U./lb., excluding the fuel for raising the steam, driving 
the blower, etc. Estimate (a) neglects, of course, the calorific 
' value of the blow gases; this, if counted, would bring the 
efficiency up to that of (6). 

Before leaving this section of the subject, it will be 
instructive to calculate the effect of preheating the steam. 
Imagine the incoming steam to be heated from ioo° C. 
to 600° C. at the expense of tlie issuing water gas— 

Heat absorbed by 18 lbs. of steam 

f 

= 18 X 500 X 0-473 C.H.U. 

= 4260 C.H.U. 


The total heat loss during the “ make ” will therefore be 
diminished by this amount and will amount to 

36,450—4260 C.H.U. = 32,190 C.H.U. 

Therefore ratio of carbon consumed in the “ blow ” and 
“ make ” periods respectively is— 

32,190 _ 1-885 
^^17,080“ I 

lh\ _ o ;423 
^ > 76,180 ~ I 

Proportion of total carbon appearing in the water gas— 


(h) *= -i- = 0-7/13 
1-423 

Total carbon required per 1000 ft.^ of blue water gas 


I («)..i5-87/o-347 = 

I (6) ig-87/0-703 = 22-6 lbs. 


In case {a) this value'is considerably lower than in that 
‘ previoudy considered. 

Tims' far we have considered the water gas as being 
composed of equal volumes of hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 
In practice this is approximately the c|se, but a smkll percen¬ 
tage of carbon dioxide is always present, in amount dependj/ig 
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• principally on the temperature of the fuel bed. The reason 
is to be !cund in the reversible reaction known as the water 
gas equilibrium:— 

CO + H2O ^ CO2 + H2 + 10,200 calories. 

The following table indicates the results of the equilibrium 
measurements of Hahn (Z. physik. Cheifi., 42 , (1902), 705 ; 
44 , (1903). 513 ; (1904), 735), the points being taken 

from a smoothed curve which is extrapolated below 686° C. 


TABLE 32. 

Hahn.—Water Gas Equilibrium. 


Temperature °C. 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 1000 1100 1200 

0 

0 

I40C 

_ pCO - #>MjO 

-pHt" 

oiO 

0-32 

• 

0-58 

O'90 

1 25 ' 1-62 ! 1-92 2-IG 

i 1 ‘ 

2-35 

2-49 


The exact course of the establishment, in technical 
generators, of the above equilibrium on the one hand, and of 
the CO, CO2, C equilibrium on the other, have been the subject 
of much discussion. In a discussion of the investigations 
of Bunte and Harries (/. Gasbekucht., (1894), 81) on the 
results of passing steam over carbon at different temperatures, 
and to which w'e sliall have occasion to refer later, Luggin 
(/6., (1898), 713) finds that the water gas equilibrium is 
established at temperatures between 760° C. and 1000° C., 
but that the CO, CO2, C equilibrium is not attained, the 
carbon dioxide being always in excess. It Vv^as suggested*- 
by Haber that the ash content of tile coke is operative in • 
facilitating catalyticilly the attainment, of the water gas 
equilibrium without the carbon itself coming into equili¬ 
brium with the carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 
Recently the question has received e^erimenfal attention 
from Gwosdz (Z. angcw. Chem., (i 9 i 81 ,i., 137), who found that 
over the range of *560-855° C., aconsiderable percentage o£ 
carbon dioxide—up to 29 %—was always’formed with gas 
coke containing 85% of ash. On the other hand, with* 
almost pure carbon—lampblack with 01 % ash—even at 
6^0° C., the water gal oontairted only 8 6 % carbon dioxide. 
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Gwosdz’s conclusion is that the carbon dioxide is not formed 
in the primary reaction, but that in the first instance the 
carbon reacts with water vapour to give carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, the estabhshment of the water gas equilibrium, 
in the upper and cooler regions of the generator, following by 
catalysis through t]^e ash of the fuel. 

In practical operation of water gas plants, the temperature 
conditions are continually changing during the “make ” period 
and the duration of this period is so arranged that the average 
percentage of carbon dioxide does Lot rise beyond the desired 
limit. 

(3) Action of a Mixture of Air and Steam on Carbon. 

—We have seen above that the action of oxygen on carbon 
results in an evolution of heat with a consequent tendency 
to excessive rise in temperature in the f)roducef while the 
action of water is strongly endothermic, leading to the 
necessity for discontinuous working and consequent lower 
efficiency. It is therefore not difficult to see why a combin¬ 
ation of the two processes has proved to be the most advan- 
ts^eous method of producing a fuel gas for furnace work and 
for power generation. Such a combination has the double 
advantage of avoiding the tendency to “ clinkering ” and of 
securing a gas with less inert nitrogen and of higher calorific 
value than air producer gas; further, owing to the lower 
temperature, the efficiency is less dependent on recuper¬ 
ation of the “ sensible ” heat of the products. For a proper 
'understanding of the thermal balance it is convenient to 
regard the process as *being carried*^out in Wo generators, 
dispo.sed side by side, and separated by a partition perfectly 
permeable to heat. If we imagine the," blow ” cycle of 
the ordinary water gas manufacture to be carried out in 
one generator simultaneously with the performance of the 
“ make " cycle in the other, the resulting gaseous products 
ieing united giving “ semi-water gas," it' is evjdent that we 
have much the same thermal balance as that just worked 
out for water gas p;oduction. 

Thus, assumii^ no heat-interchange, the ratio of the 
carbon reacting with water tb that reacting with air wjjl 
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be i/2'i34, i.e. 0‘^2 of the carbon reacts with water and 
0‘68 with fir. The weight of water per lb. carbon is seen to be 
0-32 X 18 


12 


= 0-48 lb. 


Since the volume of i lb. of water vapour at 100° C. is 
26-43 ft.®, the volume of this water at looS C. will be 26-43 x 
0-48 ft.® = 12-7 ft.® Similarly the weight of the oxygen 
involved is— 


0-68 X 16 
12 


= 0-907 lb. 


and the volume = ^ ft.3 at 15® C 

04-50 

= 10-7 ft.® at 15° C. 

or io-7/(i-2i ft.® of air at 15® C. = 51-0 ft.® of air at 15® C. 
or 66 0 ft.® of air at 100® C. 

This steam/air ratio corresponds to a partial pressure of 
12-7 X 760 

— I mm. mercury 
^ 12-7 + 66-0 

= 123 mm. mercury, i.e. a saturation temperature of 56° C. 


We have calculated for the case of the action of steam on 
carbon that a weight of 49-7 lbs. of carbon should produce 
1000 ft.® of water gas plus 3200 ft.® of " blow ” 'gases (air 
producer gas) at 15° C., i.e. a total of 4200 ft.® of gas. 
Since these data are applicable to the present case, we see 
that 1000 ft.® of semi-water gas should result from 49-7 x 
1000/4200 lbs. of carbon =11-8 lb|. of carbon. The air* 
require&ents per 1900 ft.® of gas should, therefore, be* 
II-8 X 51 ft.® at 15® C. = 602 ft.® at*i5® C., while the 
water is similarly avaluated at 11-8 X 0-48 lbs. = 56 6 lbs. 

If the above ideal fonditions were fulfilled, the percentage 
composition of the gas, when operating with pure carbon 
and neglecting carbon dioxide formation, would be— 

E^^drogen .ii-§ ^ 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 37-3" 

, Nitrc^en.. .. *.. 50-8 


100-0 
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corresponding to a calorific value (net) per ft.® at 15° C. 

of 85-6 C.H.U. On this basis the thermal efficiencj; would be 
85-6 

ii'8x8iio~° 

A somewhat lower saturation temperature than that just 
calculated would be necessar}' in practice on account of losses 
due to radiation, convection, etc. Owing to the diluting effect 
of products of distillation and partial replacement by carbon 
dioxide, the carbon monoxide content is not so high in 
practice. By paying attention to thermal losses; effici¬ 
encies of about 80 % may be attained in actual working. 

As regards the establishment of the equilibria in the 
generator, the remarks on water gas apply also to the present 
case. From a technical standpoint, low carbon dioxide 
concentration is desirable in order to secure hi^h calorific 
value and high gasification efficiency. The most important 
condition for such low concentration is, of course, the 
maintenance of a high temperature in the fuel bed by keeping 
down the steam ratio. On the other hand, as we shall see 
presently, it is sometimes advantageous to sacrifice efficiency 
of gasification to the recovery of ammonia, by working with 
a h%h steam ratio and consequent low temperature in the 
producer. . 

Since the manufacture of semi-water gas is usually 
carried out from bituminous fuel, not from coke, there is 
<>ften present In the gases an appreciable amount of methane 
—of the order of 3 %-i-formed mainly by ddtetructive distil¬ 
lation of the fuel in the upper and relaftvely cool portions of 
the generator. 

A possible futup“ development of ceffii-water gas manu¬ 
facture lies In the substitution of pure oxygen or oxygen- 
enriched air for air in admixture with the steam (cf. remarks 
en the possibilities in the future provisiofi of cjieap oxygen, 
p. 94 and p. 106). Using pure oxj'gen, the resulting gas 
would contain only, combustibles, possessing, m fact, the 
advantages of water gas without the inherent drawback of 
intermittent working. 
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(4) Action of Carbon Dioxide on Carbon.— There is 
still ano^er method of gasifying carbon, namely by the 
action of carbon dioxide either alone or in admixture 
with air. 

C + CO2 = 2CO — 39,300 calories. 

If carbon dioxide alone be passed through the producer, 
the strongly' endothermic nature of the reaction, resultir^ 
in an absorption of 3270 C.H.U./lb. carbon (5890 B.T.U.), 
makes it necessary to use an intermittent “ blow ” as in 
water gas manufacture. Using a mixture with air, a balance 
will be struck as in the case of semi-water gas. 

The process was used some years ago in power production 
on account of the freedom from pre-ignition troubles when 
using this^as. Apportion of the gases from the exhaust of 
the enging, which operates on very high compression, is 
returned together with additional air to the generator. The 
composition of the gas is similar to that of air producer 
gas. , 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTION OF GASEOUS-FUELS 
OF LOW CALORIFIC VALUE 

Air Producer Gas 

k'la. 

General. —The gaseous fuel resfilting from the action* 
of air on incandesdbnt carbon, and kjiown variously as 
producer gas, air gas, air producer gas, straight producer 
gas, etc., was the nrst form in which c^rljon was completely 
gasified for industrial purposes. A siijiple forifl of producer 
with natural draught was introduced by Bischof in 1839, 
but the firs^ important advauce»was made by t^e Siemens 
Bros., who used producer gas in connection with th** principle 
of regeneration fot steel melting, also mtroduced by them.* 
Natural* draught was at first used, but later air injection 
yas adopted and fiifally the* air was injected by means of a 
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steam blast, air producer gas being no longer used in steel 
melting. , • 

General Principles of Operation.— A clear insight 
into the principles governing the operation of air producers 
is aSorded by Wendt’s investigations {Stahl und >'isen, 
28 , (1906), 1184), which were carried out in a technical 
generator using bituminous coal as fuel, the bed being 7' 3" 
deep. For a summary of the results obtained, see the 
foUowii^: table, which represents analyses of gases drawn 
from different zones of the producer at the stated heights 
above the grate. 


TABLE 33. 

Wendt’s Experiments on Prodi/cer Gas. 


Height above 
tuyere. 
Inches. 

Temperalure 

»C. 


CO 

e 

CO, 

CH4 

c 

Na 

O' 


_ 

! 19 6 

8'8 

__ 

71-6 

10 

1380 

— 

34'5 

— 

— 

65-5 

20 

— 

— 

34'5 

O'2 

— 

653 

30 

1250 

07 

327 

0*8 

0'4 

95 4 

40 

— 

ir<j 

28-9 

ro 

2*0 

56'2 

50 

1145 

100 

267 

20 

3-8 

57'5 

60 

— 


27*2 

20 

4 '2 

54'3 

Outlet 

610 

64 

30'9 

10 

3'2 

58-5 


Tar was present in the gases at and above the zone 40' above the 
tuyere. Depth of bed = 87'. 


o An examisation of the above analyses will indicate 
that the equilibrium between carbon*monoxide and jcarbon 
dioxide is established at or below the voint 20" above the 
tuyere. 

Thus, at 20", pc/!^ = 0’002 atm. ,(cf.' the equilibrium 
values on p. 303), the ^ate of reaction being very high at the 
temperature of this zone. Free oxygen is very rapidly 
removed in the first portiqas of the fuel*; no oxygen was 
found at spy of the points. As the highly heafed products 
bf combustion ascend through the fuel bed, their temperature 
is lowered by cqntact with the cooler fuel and consequently 
some reversion to carbon dioxide takes jdace, but a reference 
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to p. 303 will show that equilibrium is by no means attained 
at say 6db® C., in the time available. 

Further, with the bituminous coal used in these trials, the 
distillation taking place in the upper regions results in the 
formation of methane and hydrogen. The composition of 
the gas produced will vary with the fuel q^d; with coke the 
hydrogen and methane will, of course, & lower than with 
bituminous coal. 

The temperature of the producer tends to rise until 
limited by the increasing flosses through radiation and the 
sensible heat of the gaseous products; the practical limit 
is set by the trouble of “ cliukering ” which increases rapidly 
at high temperatures, and also by the action on the lining of 
the producer. These difficulties and the low thermal effici¬ 
ency (cf. p.* 302) hcfve led to the almost complete substitution 
of semi-water gas for air producer gas except in the case of 
the “ blow ” period in the manufacture of water gas, where 
the function of the " blow ” is actually to produce a high 
temperature in the fuel bed and producer lining. 

Some plants have been constructed with the deliberate 
object of working at the maximum possible temperature and 
combine the production of C02-free gas with the elimina¬ 
tion of “ clinkering ” difficulties by adding limestone to 
produce a fusible slag with the ash, this slag being tapped off 
regularly through a dag notch. According to Bone (Thorpe’s 
"Dictionary of Applied Chemistry,” 1912) a gas with the 
following percent^e composition and a calorific value <Jf 
73 (gross) or 6§ (net) f.H.U./ft.® at ^5° C. is obtained with • 
the Thwaite cupola producer using Dauca^re slack coal:— 


Hydrogen 

5'35 

Carbon monbxide 

.. • .*. 2q-o 

Carbon dioxide .. 

•.. 20 

Methane ,.. 

.. • .. 2 05 

Nitiogen .. 

... 6i-6* 


lOO'OO 


V. • 

Similar results were obtained by Wurth»and Co. {Stahl 
^nd Eisen, (1914), 11*35) rising small coke, the gas containing 
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34% CO, 1-2% CO2, and having a calorific value of 84 
(gross) or 75 (net) C.H.U./ft.* at 15® C. The iaan of the 
ash is stated to be recoverable with the sls^ as a h^h silicon, 
low sulphur, pig iron (cf. also Markgraf, Stahl und Sisen, 
38 , (1918), 703). 

Applications.-rApart from its use as a fuel gas, air 
producer gas has some chemical applications, among which 
may be cited the manufacture of formates, the production 
of nitrogen, carbon dioxide {q.v.). 

c 

Water Gas 

Water gas was first made on an industrial scale in the 
United States in about 1873, the initiation being due to 
Lowe. No prepress was made in this country until 1888, 
when a plant was installed at the Leeds Forge operating on 
the Lowe principle, i.e. with the production of carbon 
monoxide in the “ blow ” period. 

In order to efiect a distinction from carburetted water 
gas, really a mixture of water gas and “ oil gas ” (vide infra), 
water gas is usually spoken of as “blue water gas” since 
it bums with a non-luminous blue flame. 

General Principles of Operation.—From what has 
been said in the preceding pages it will be evident that the 
success of water gas production depends on the maintenance 
of a high temperature in the fuel bed up to the end of the 
“ make ” period. The way in which the CO/COj ratio 
varies with tetiiperature is well brought out by the following 
•experiments carried oht by Harrieff-in Builte’s laboratory 
(/. Gasbeleucht., (1/^94), 81), and arranged by Luggin (lb., 
(1898), 713). In these experiments, steam was passed over 
wood charcoal beatgd to different tempefatures, on a labor¬ 
atory scale. “ , 

The values of K in thf penultimate column are taken from 
a curve representing the vakaes given in Tslble 3f. 

DisKgarding ‘certain experimental discrepancies, an 
approximate agreement is seen to exist between the calcu¬ 
lated equilibrium and that observed experimentally except 
at the lowest temperature. ' • * 
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It will be noticed that the action at 700® C. resets in the 
formation of very little carbon monoxide and nwch carbon 
dioxide, while above 1000° C., only comparatively small 
amounts of carbon dioxide result; the percentage of hydro¬ 
gen, however, is not greatly affected. An important practical 
point is the completeness of decomposition of the steam; 
this is seen to be sufficiently good at 1000° C. 

Water gas is usually made from coke in practice, and 
consequently its composition is liable to less variation than 
is the case where coal, with vai*ymg hydrogen content, is 
emplo5'ed ; for this reason also the methane content is low, 
viz. from 0‘i-i o%. According to Vignon, the methane 
content can be increased to some 20 % by addition to the 
coke of lime in large quantity. 

The general composition and characteiistics of blue water 
gas will be found in Table 29, p. 297. According to Meade, 
blue water gas usually contains about 100 to 120 grains of 
sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 ft.^, t.e. O’i77-O'i94% by 
volume, and 10 to 15 grains carbon disulphide per 100 ft. 3 , 
i.e. o'oo^-o oii % by volume. 

Blue Water Gas Plants 

Generally speaking, a blue water gas generator consists 
of a cylindrical chamber, lined with fire-brick, and provided 
^ith a gas-tiglit charging device at the top and with suitable 
air and steam admission conduits. It is important that the 
steam should be dry, while superheatjng, preferablj^ at the 
expense of the hdt-water gas leaving the generator if the 
sensible heat of the “ blow ” gases is l^ing utilized, is an 
obvious desjderatiffii.' Since the steaining is attended with 
a marked absorptiorf of heat, causing the temperature of the 
fuel to fall steadily during the run, tlje rate of reaction 
'rapidly falls oft (cf. Bunte and Harries, Table 34). It 
would’be* advisable continuously to reduce the rate of supply 
of steam, with improvement both as regards heat losses and 
the content of carbon dioxide, but ^bis procedure is not 
carried out in practice, 
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Owing to the intermittent character of the operations 
it is necessary to provide a gas-holder as a balancer except, 
perhaps, when a battery of generators is employed. 

Although attempts are made to regenerate heat from the 
“ blow ” gases, e.g. in carburetted water gas manufacture with 
the Lowe system {vide infra) and from,the water gas by 
superheating the steam, in the Dellwik-Fleischer process, there 
is no doubt that much more might be done in this direction. 

The Lowe System of Operation.— The Lowe system, 
in whi(^ the “ blow ” pefiod furnishes air producer gas, is 
the one chiefly adopted in this coimtry, since its application 
to the manufacture of carburetted water gas—for which 
ultimate object mogt blue water gas is produced—admits 
of economic utilization of the “ blow ” gases. For working 
on this syAem the* depth of fuel bed must be fairly great; 
a depth of .61 ft., according to Meade, gives the best result, 
with the coke not more than 3 in. in diameter. The generator 
is usually some 20 ft. in total height. In most producers 
the steam is passed alternately up and down, in order to avoid 
chilling the bottom layers by the steam below the temper¬ 
ature necessary for combustion in the "blow” period; 
in this way a more uniform distribution is effected. The 
“ blow ” and “ make " periods in this system of working are 
generally about 3 and 5 minutes respectively. The fuel con¬ 
sumed is usually about 60 lbs. of coke per 1000 ft.® of blue 
water gas inclusive of the fuel required for raising the steam. 

According to Lewes, the percentage composition of the 

it 1.1 M A a 

blow • gases is— , 

Hydrc^en 
Carbon jponoxide 
Carbon dioxide .. 

Nitrogen .. 

while Meade gives— 

Carbon monoxide .. 

, Carbon dioiide 
Nitrogen •.. 




2’5 

29 

4 

64'5 

1000 


17 

10 

100 
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As stated above, the volume of the " blow ” gases is some 
3-4 times that of the blue water gas produced, about 30 % 
only of the carbon of the fuel appearing in the water gas. 

Dellwik-Fleischer System.—In view of the low thermal 
efficiency (about 35 %) of the Lowe system when used for the 
production of blue^water gas without regenerative arrange¬ 
ments, the more rational system of burning the carbon 
dioxide in the “ blow ” period was introduced by Dellwik 
about 1900 (cf. Dellwik, Trans. Iron and Steel Inst., (1900), 
i., 123). It is used extensively da the Continent but only 
to a limited extent in this country. 

In this system of working, a shallow, but frequently 
replenished, fuel bed—about 3 ft. thick—is employed, in 
conjunction with a powerful air blast, the “ blow ” gases 
containing some 2 % carbon monoxide (Lewes). "As in other 
types of generator, the steam is admitted alternately at top 
and bottom of the fuel bed, passing through a heat-inter¬ 
changer before entering the generator, and so being heated 
by the effluent hot-water gas. On account of the mudvmore 
energetic liberation of heat in the “ blow ’’ period, this 
occupies only about 1-2 minutes while the run lasts 4-8 
minutes. 

According to a test carried out by Bone, using coke of 
87'4% carbon content (referred to the dry coke), 34‘4 lbs. 
of the dry coke—30 lbs. carbon—were required per 1000 ft.* 
of blue water gas at 15® C. (exclusive of fuel for raising 
^am), the average percentage composition being— 


Hydrogeq .. 

.. ■ .. 49-15 

Carbon monoxide .. 

.. .. 42-90 

Carbon dio'ui-de 

.. . .. 3-90 

Methane 

.. 0-55 

Nitrogen 

.. .. 3-50 


ifto-00 


and the <Morific value— 
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The ‘‘^net cold ” thermal efficiency was 6o'5 % (excluding 
the fuel for raising the steam, etc.), 50-5 % of the carbon 
appearing in the blue water gas. 

Such high efficiency is, of course, not always realized 
in common practice. 

Kramer and Aarts Process.—The Kramer and Aarts 
process is a modification of the Dellwik-Fleischer process, but 
differs in the construction and operation of the generator. Twin 
generators are used, side by side, and are operated as follows:— 

The .fuel beds, of 5-6 ff. depth, are “ blown '' in parallel 
for about i minute, a powerful air blast being used. The 
resulting gases, consisting essentially of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen, pass oyt at the top of the generator, together 
with secondary air to complete the combustion of any carbon 
monoxide present, to a regenerator consisting of two vertical 
shafts arranged side by side, packed with chequer-work 
and intercoimected at the upper end, and then into the 
atmosphere. The fuel having been raised to a high tempera¬ 
ture ia this way, steam is admitted at the bottom of one of 
the fuel beds, passing through the bed, up one shaft of the 
regenerator and down the other (the valve at the top 
communicating with the atmosphere being now closed) then 
down through the second fuel bed and escaping 'through 
annular ports just above the grate. In this way the gases 
from the generator, together with any undecomposed steam, 
are superheated in the regenerator, and, as relatively littlq 
heat absorption is thus demanded in |he second generator, 
very coAplete decomyosition of steam and elimination of 
carbon dioxide take place at the resulting high temperature, 
the composition of.^the gas suffering less impoverishment 
during the “ run ” tb^Si in other systems. Aft^r steaming 
for some 5 minutes the “ blow ” is fepeated, and then 
steaming is resume^ in the opposite Idirection from that of 
the previous “«raake ’’ operation. * • * ^ 

The Kramer and Aarts system has the advantage of 
removing the gas frofii the fuel bed, f.e. from catalytic 
influences,* at the hi^h^st tempgrature zone, thus preventing 
ca»bon dioxide formation by reversal of the water gas 
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equilibrium, and secures pass^e of the steam through twice * 
the depth of fuel offered to the passage of the %ir. In a 
recent test of a Kramer and Aarts plant by Bone, using 
coke of 87'2 % carbon content (referred to the dry coke), 
the following data were obtained :— 

Drj- coke per icoo ft.® of gas at 15° C. = 287 lbs. = 25*0 
lbs. carbon, exclusive of the fuelrequirea for raising the steam. 
The average percentage composition of the gas was— 


Hydrogen.4510 

Carbon monoxide .. .. .. 4370. 

Carbon dioxide .375 

Methane .o’5o 

Nitrogen .. 6’95 

and the calorific value— • loc'oo 


Gross 

Net 


.. 162 
.. 149 


C.H.U./ft .3 at 15“ C. 


The “ net cold ” thermal efficiencj- was 0705 (excluding 
the fuel used for raising the steam). 6o'6 % of the parbon 
in the fuel appeared in the water gas. 

Figures are also given by Keable {J. Soc. Chcm. Ind., 
(1918), 644 A); 29-8 lbs. of coke were required per 1000 ft .3 
of blue water gas. Carburetted water gas may be produced 
with this plant if desired, the oil being sprayed into the 
second generator. 

Carburetted Water Gas 

One of the chief applications of water ^as is as an inter¬ 
mediate product in the manufacture of carburettfed water 
gas for the purpose of addition to coal gas. Carburetted 
water gas is really a mixture of blue watpr gas and “ oil gas,” 
meaning by the father term the prbducts of “ cracking " 
petroleum oils at a'high temperature. For the production 
of this mixture, the Kowe system is \jell suited, and the 
‘carburetted water gas in this country is principally made by 
this sy-sfem, the best known plant being that of Humphreys 
and Gla^ow, an American firm. 

Briefly described, the prowss is cafried out in fhe follow¬ 
ing manner. The hot " blow ” gases, consisting mainly »of 
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catbon monoxide and nitrogen, are led to a “ carburettor ” 
down wt’ch they pass, a supply of secondary air being 
admitted at the top. The carburettor consists of a chamber 
packed with chequer-work, which is heated to a high temper¬ 
ature by the combustion of the “ blow'' gases. Leaving 
the carburettor the gases pass up a Jail “superheater” 
chamber about twice the height of the carburettor, also 
packed with chequer-work, a further supply of air being 
admitted to complete the combustion of the carbon dioxide; 
the products finally escape into the stack. During the 
“ run ’’ the blue water gas passes through the chambers in 
the same direction. Oil is sprayed into the carburettor at 
the top mostly during the first half of the " run,” so as to be 
swept out before the next “ blow”; in passing down this 
chamber ahd up l;he “ superheater ” the oil vapours are 
converted jnto gaseous products by contact with the brick¬ 
work, heated to about 750° C. 

The mixed gases from the top of the “ superheater ” 
are Iqfl to sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon dioxide purifiers. 
The sulphur content is much less than that of crude coal gas. 
and although naturally variable may be about 100 grains H2S 
per 100 ft .3 (o i6 % by volume); the sulphur is, moreover, 
mo^y in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen which is re¬ 
movable by iron oxide, the final sulphur content (CS2) being, 
according toM^de, 10-15 grains per 100 ft. 3 . The'Composi- 
tion of the carburetted water gas is naturally dependent qn 
the proportion of oil used, generally about 2-3 gallons per 1000 
ft .3 of carburettdd watef gas. It is no^usual to add more than 
one volume of carburetted water gas to two volumes of coal gas, 
in order to keep dovjii the final percentage of carbon monoxide, 
most town gas cont*aiming 15-30 % ofcarburetted water gas. 
The coke consumption is usually of the order of 45 lbs. of 
coke per 1000 ft.^ of carburetted water gas, incluave of the 
fuel for raisi|ig tfie steam. According t(i Meade (/. GaS 
Lighting, 117 , (1912), 211), the coke for the generated ft about 
37 lbs. coke/iooo ft.® of carburetted water gas in good practice, 
Lewes stfctes that the ^ennal efficiency of the process may be 
a« high as 80 %, Meade gives 61 %. Table 29 gives a 
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typical example of the composition of carburetted water 
gas, the calorific value of which is usually about ^8o gross, 
275 net C.H.U./ft.'’. 

Originally used as an enricher on account of its high 
illuminating power when burnt in a batswing burner— 
according to Mead^, about 18 C.P. as compared with 14 for 
coal gas—carburetted water gas is now used principally as 
a means of coping with “ peak ” and emergency loads in 
municipal gas supply stations on account of the ease and 
speed with which the plant can be started up, and of the small 
standby costs of producer plant in comparison with coal gas 
retorts, a bench of which requires about three days for 
heating up. Carburetted water gas is even used for distri¬ 
bution without admixture in the United States. 

Recently, owing to the difficult}- of obtaining oil on 
account of the decreased tonnage and the demapds of the 
Navy, tc^ether with the tendency towards the replacement 
of the illuminating standard by a calorific standard", blue 
water gas {i.e. uncarburetted) has sometimes been adde^, e.g. 
20 %, to coal gas. Such addition has previously been 
regarded with disfavour in this countr}-, w-here the percentage 
of carbon monoxide in illuminating gas does not often exceed 
16 %, on,account of the poisonous properties of blue water 
gas with its high carbon monoxide content. 

The Humphreys and Gla^ow plant at thq Beckton works 
of the Gas, Light and Coke Co. produces some 18 milli on 
rt.®/dayof carburetted water gas and consists of twin genera- 
* tors which can be opeAted in series br in pafrallel according 
as to whether the quality or the quantity of the gas is of 
more importance. 

In the HumphreySTtnd Glasgow and dther plants, special 
interlocking 'devices ftre used to preveht the formation of 
explosive mixtures, etc., 

• The carburet^g of water gas may alA be jerformed by 
,the “A)ld” process, t.e. by the addition of benzol, this 
process being speedy suitable when the “ blow ” gases 
consist of carbon dioxide and nitrogen only. • 

Various proposals have beeh made \'or combined systenys 
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effectiiK both destructive distillation of the coal and 
subsequent complete gasification of the coke with the aid of 
steam in the lower part of the same generator, the gaseous 
products being mingled except as regards the " blow ’’ gases 
from the water gas production. 

Applications of Blue Wafer Gas 

As explained above, the chief application of blue water 
gas is in connection with the manufacture of carbuxetted 
water gas. It is, howler, used in large quantities for 
heating purposes and in particular for the welding of large 
steel tubes .and plates, as its flame is short and of high calo¬ 
rific intensity, slightly greater than that of coal gas. Using 
preheated air it is*even possible to melt platinum. Some 
care is -needed by reason of its poisonous properties and 
absence of smell, strongly smelling substances such as 
mercaptan sometimes being added to mitigate this 
danger. Blue water gas is also used in large and increasing 
quantities for tire manufacture of hydrogen by the Bane and 
other allied processes, by the B.A.M.A.G. continuous 
catalytic process, etc. Blue water gas is seldom used in 
internal combustion engines on account of its liability to 
pre-ignition, but may be used if the compression is not too 
high. To a limited extent, blue water gas is used'in furnace 
work, but is not so convenient for general purposes as semi¬ 
water gas, cf. also the remarks on p. 298 anent the bearing of 
high hydrogen content on the radiation from4flames. 0»a 
pre-waj basis Wue wat*r gas could beimanufactured at a cost, 
as low as 4ld.jiooo §t .3 and carburetted water gas at about 
Sd./iooo ft. 3 . * 

• ^emi-Water Gas 

General. —The subject of semi-water grfs, by which 
general term we will denote the products depending on the 
action of a n^xture of air and steam on incamdesc^nt carbon, 
is somewhat complex owing to the variety of the tltimate 
objects of plants in wjiich the essential inaction is the above.* 

Generally speaki:^, semi-water gas plants-may be divided 
into two classes: (i) those oJ)erating, usually on bituminous 
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coal, for the production of a gas which is used directly, in 
the hot state without any recover}’ of anunonijV other 
products, for furnace operations; (2) those operated princi¬ 
pally for the production of power. 

Gener^ Principles of Operation 

Perhaps the most important variables as regards general 
procedure in the manufacture of semi-water gas are (i) the 
nature of the fuel; (2) the saturation temperature of the 
air blast, i.c. the ratio of oxygen K) steam: and (3) the rate 
of gasification per square foot of grate area. 

(i) Choice of Fuel.—The statement already’made as to 
the possibility of utilizing almost any t} j)c of low grade fuel 
in a producer ajijdies particularly to the manufacture of 
semi-water gas. Tliis, however, should not be' taken as 
meaning that the nature of the fuel has no technical impor¬ 
tance ; on the contrary, it is a ven.' imjjortant consideration 
in the design and performance of ])roduccrs. 

Of special importance are the caking propensities of the 
fuel, which determine the tendency to choking and channelling 
and, if highly developed, make the use of the fuel in a producer 
out of the question; the nature and quantity of the ash, 
which affect the difficulty of clinkering and the permissible 
temperature as determined by the air/steam ratio; and the 
carbon content, which influences the physical properties of 
the fuel and the composition of the resulting gases, the 
calorific value 'var5 ing with the proportion of volatile hydro- 
' carbons in the fuel. *■ , ‘ 

An adequate treatment of the complex subject of the 
classification of solid fuels is beyond the wpe of the present 
volume, but a brief indication of the\different varieties of 
coal is desirable. A‘‘very complete synopsis of the avail¬ 
able literature on the subject of the constitution of coal will 
be found ia a monograph Uy .Stopes and Wheekr, published 
,by the‘Dtpartment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
1918. Many attempts, none wholly successful, have been made 
to correlate the’’ projK’rties of coals witlj their compositions. 
A classification due to Campbell {Trans. Amer, Inst. 
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Minify Engineefs, 8tf, (1906), 324), and adopted by the United 
States Geolc^cal Survey, is given below ;— 


Grou^ 


C : H ratio. 

A. 

Graphite. 

=0 -{?) 


Anthracite .. .. | 

(?) - 30 (?) 

C.) 


3o(?)-26(?) 

D. 

Semi-anthracitic .. , 

26(?)-23(?) 

E. 

Semi-bituminous 

23(?)-20 



/20 -17 

Cx.l 

Bituminous 

17 -14-4 

•^-1 

« 

14-4-I2'5 

I. * 


'12-5-II '2 

J. • 

Lignite. 

II- 2 - 9-3 

K. 

Peat 

4 

9 - 3 -(?) 

E. 

Wood, Cellulose 

7-2 


Accoring to Seyler’s classification the carbon content 
works out as follows :— 


Class. .. Anthracitic Carbonaceous Bituminous Uignitous 

^7?aS|>93'3 93-3-9I-2 91-2-84 84-75 

the carbon being reckoned on the pure coal substance free 
from ash and sulphur. 

An in.portant characteristic of coals, especially of bitu¬ 
minous coals, is the variation in their properties* as regards 
“ caking ” or agglomeration on heating in absence of air. 
The exact relation between this property and the composition 
is not definitely established ; it may, howeve;, be statec^at 
bituminous co^s maj^be classified roughly in the order 
* I non-caking 

caking • 

*, coking 

according to the decrease of the carbon/hydrogen ratio. 

Nitrogen Content of Coal .—^The percentage of nitrogen 
present in coal Ttaries somewhat, but is usually about i’3- 
1-5 %. TBis is equivalent to 35-41 lbs. Nj/ton coal, ’or 
137-158 lbs. ammonium sulphate/ton coal. It is evfeent tha# 
with a j)ossible 70 % recovery of this nitrr^en the quantities 
pf ammonia capabl* gf production would be very large if any 
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considerable proportion of the fuel coflsumed were gasified 
under suitable conditions. Thus 70 % recovery jat i’3 % 
nitrogen is equivalent to 96 lbs. ammonium sulphafe/ton coal, 
the value of which sulphate is an important fih,ction of that of 
the fuel. 

Sulphur Content oj Coal. —Sulphur is present to the 
extent of 0'5-2'5 % in coal, partly in combination with the 
mineral constituents of the ash, e.g. Fe^lj, CaSOi, and partly 
in the form of organic compounds. The latter volatilize 
on heating, but the bulk of the sulphur remains in the coke 
on destructive distillation. 

Other Delelerious Constituents of Coal. —Coal contains small 
quantities of arsenic and phosphorus; arsenic may be 
present to the extent of some O’Oi % by weight (cf. Wood, 
Smith and Jenks, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., (1907), 437), • 

An important point in the choice of fuel for a particular 
object is the question of tar elimination. The tat produced 
with different fuels varies not only in quantity but also in 
qualit}', the property of chief importance from our point of 
view being the ease of removal of the fog, which is particifiarly 
injlirious when the gas is to be used in internal combustion 
engines owing to its deleterious action by deposition on the 
valves, etc. Thus, in spite of the small proportion of volatile 
matter in* coke, the tar fog produced in the generator is 
^dally difficult to scrub out. For such reasons, in order 
to avoid the use of elaborate scrubbers, etd, anthracite is 
ugially employed in preference to the much cheaper bitumi¬ 
nous coal in relatively,small “ sucti<jn ” popfer gas plants, 
Generally speaking, however, bituminqfjs coal is the usual 
fuel for semi-water fas production on a large scale. 

(2) The Saturation Temperature •'of the Blast- 
In our prelirqinary examination of this'squestion we arrived 
at a saturation tempe/ature of 56° C. as striking the thermal 
balance for the ideal case* considered. In practice, however, 
it*is possiWe to operate over a considerable Ange of the 
pxygen/ste'am ratio according to the quality of gas required 
and the degree of regeneration, if any, of the sensible heat 
carried off by the gases 
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A valuable‘lar^-scale investigation of the conditions 
influencipg the production of semi-water gas was carried 
out by Bo*ne and Wheeler (Trans. Iron and Steel Inst., (1907), 
L, 126; (i9o8),*iii., 206), using a Mond type of producer with 
Lancashire bituminous coal.* The main results of the 
investigation are summarized in Table 35. 

Among the more important conclusidhs from this investi¬ 
gation may be menVioned the following: (cf. also synopsis 
of the same by Bone in his article on Fuel in Thorpe’s 
“ Dictionarj' of Applied Chemistry',” 1912) :— 

(i)*The mean final distribution of the carbon of the coal 
is as follow^:— 

In the gjis.92-4 % 

. ..tar .6-3% 

„ ash.1-3 % 

• lOO'O 

(2J The steam undergoes practically complete decompo- 
sitiqp at saturations up to 55° C., above which temperature 
some steam passes through the fuel though the absoUite 
quantity decomposed per unit weight of fuel increases. This is 
due to the endothermic nature of the carbon-steam reaction 
which causes a lowering in temperature in the fuel bed 
until such tendency is balanced by the falhng rate of reaction. 

{3) Increasing the depth of the bed beyond 3^ ft. and 
doubling the rate of gasification have little influence on the 
quality of the gas. * 

(4)•The de^ee of *6aturation ha# no great effect on the* 
"net cold ’’ thermal efficiency (includit^ the fuel required 
for raising the steam) except when the saturation temper¬ 
ature exceeds 60^ C. Above thi^ temperature a steady 
declme is observed^ The autlrors cgnclude that the best 
compromise between high theriyal efficiency* and the 
production q| a gdbd furnace gaswith high^carboij monoxide 
content is obtained at 45-55° C., consequently 50? 6 . would 
appear to be about the best saturation temperature (cf. also* 

* For'similar experiments cf. also Neumann, SAU und Eistn, S3, 
i»9i3). 394- 
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(Able 35. 
Bone and Wheei'er’s Experiments 


Average depth of fuel bed 

( 


3 ft. 6 in. 


Average rate of gasification (day shift) perl j 
hour per producer .. . i ., / 


Steam saturation temperature 'C . 

45 

50 

55 

Oo 

70 


H, .. .. 

ii’Oo 

12-35 

I.V 45 

I 5-30 

19-75 


CO 

31-60 

30-60 

2810 

27-30 

20-85 

Percentage composition 

CO, .. 

2-35 

2*50 

4 ' 4 ‘ 

510 

9-25 


CH, .. 

305 

300 

3-00 

3’05 

3-45 


^ N, 

5 i '40 

fif ’55 

4905 

4905 

46-70 

Total percentage of combustibles 

46'2 

4%95 

46‘6 ^ 

4585 

44-05 

Calorific value, C.H.U./ft.’1 Gross 

04-8 

940 

95'2 

94-1 

92-4 

at I5* C. 

) Net .. 

89-8 

88-8 

890 1 

87-9 

84-8 

Coal used per looo ft.* of gas at 15° C. Lbs. 

I 5'9 

i6-o 

i6-o 

157 " 

— 

Steam added to blast. Lbs. per lb. coal .. 

0*2 

021 

0-32 

O' 45 , 

— 

Peftentage steam decomposed 

all 

all 

all 

76-0 

_ 

Total percentage carbon losses (tar, ashes, 
soot) . 

7'3 

79 

915 

8*0 

— 

Air used pcpib. coal. Ft.* at 15° C. 

409 

40-7 

00 

39-50 

— 

_ ,. , oxygen from steam . 

Ratio of . in the semi- 

oxygen from air 

■water gas. 

0-33 

I 

9-3 

042 

0-44 


Net cold thennal efficiency as in trials,* 
including steam for bloweA 

<^73 

0-71^ 

0722 

0725 

— 

Ditto,* including also steam for the washers 

T 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Net cold thermal efficiency (jicluding fuel 
for raising the steam for the blast (if 
boiler efficiendy=70 per^t.), also steam 
for the blowers and washers 

• 

« 

C 

« 

1 . 




.^monia in the gases. Lbs. ammanium sul¬ 
phate/ton Eoal .*. . 

• • 

— 

• 


— 

— 


• In the actual trials exbau*^steam ww 
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<tn Sbmi-Watkr Gas Prodoction. 


7 ft. 

11'5 cwt. 

> - 


60 

65 

70 

75 ! 

80 

i6'6o 

18-30 

19-65 

21'8o I 

22-65 

2730 

25-40 

2170 

18-35 1 

16-05 

5'25 

6-95 

9-15 

11-65 i 

13-25 

3'35 

.T40, 

3-40 

3-35 ! 

3-50 

47‘50 

45'9» ^ 

46*10 

44-85 ! 

44-55 

47'2y • 

47-40 

44-75 

43-50 1 

42*2 

97'7 . 

97-6 

93-5 

90-6 1 

89-3 

911 

90-6 

86*0 

82-8 1 

81-3 

t^4 

15-8 

15-0 

14-6 i 

14-4 

•<>•45 

0-55 ! 

O'80 

1*10 

>-55 

87-0 

8o‘o 

1 

6i'o 

520 

40*0 

5-8 

7-8 

8-1 

7-« 

8-4 

38-98 

36-8 

36-7 

38-9 

* 39-1 

0-50 

• 

^ 062 

0-65 

0-75. 

_o'Sa- 

0-578 

% 9 

0*752 

0-727 

% 

0*701 

• 

0-665 

0-715 

0-687 

o*66o 

•0*640 

0-604 







f 


• 


0-687 

0-655 

0-630 

0'6ll 

, 0-578 


• 

• 


, • 

39-0 

1 • 

44*7 

5t-4 

65'»f 

• 


used excspt at the saturations over 65“ C. 
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Voigt, /., Gas Lighting, 109 , {1910), 168). For this 
temperature, at which it is found possible operate 
continuously, the gas has the percentage coipposition 

Hydrogen. I2'35 

Carbon monoxide .. .. 30’6o 

Carbon,dioxide .. .. 2 50 

Methane./ 3'00 

Nitrogen .. .. 51'55 

Attention is drawn to the importance of the fact that 
when used for regenerative furnaces the gas enterhig the 
regenerators should be of such composition, including its 
moisture content, that no change should be set up by establish¬ 
ment of the water-gas equilibrium (at any rate in the direction 
of converting carbon monoxide into carbwi dioxide by reason 
of the presence of too much water vapour) at the temperature 
in question, namely about 1100-1200“ C. Thus, the gas 
obtained at 50° C. saturation temperature of the blast, when 
saturated with water vapour at 20° C., and having conse¬ 
quently a composition of 


Hydrogen .. 

121 

Carbon monoxide .. 

29-9 

Carbon dioxide 

24 

Methane 

2-9 

Nitrogen 

50-4 

Water vapour 

23 

lOO-O 


' gives a value of 


K - ^9 9 X 2-3 
2 4 X I 2 I 


% 


= 2-37 


approximately equal to that corresponding to the regener¬ 
ator temperature (cf. Table 32), and ^Is found to pass 
unchanged thropgh the regenerator. 

* {5) The methane content is independent of the steam/air 

ratio, indicating its presence is due mainly to 

destructive distillation. 
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The actual proportion of steam used in practice will 
depend, df^ourse, on the moisture content of the fuel, thus, 
peat may requirj no addition of steam, while lignite requires 



0 10 20 *50 40 50 60 *» 70 80 90 K 


T£MPaUTI/lt£ OF SAWHATION-X , 

Fio. 23.—Curve giving water content of airllast for saturation at 
^ different tempcratwres. * 

1 . . • • * • • • 

relatively little. As seen in the production «of air* producer 
jas, it is advantageo&! from the point of view of low carbon 
iiozide tfmtent, to rtm at a temperature not below 1000® C., 
lot, on the other hand; high "working temperatures involve 
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greater losses of sensible heat in the gases and of heat by 
radiation, and also give rise to clinkering troujifts. The 
steam/air ratio will consequently depend oq, the nature of 
the ash, its quantity and fusibility, and incidentally on the 
t>'pe of grate, depth of ash, etc. Fig. 23 gives the relation 
between the saturation temperature and the proportion of 
steam present in the blast. j 

For ver>' low grade fuels with higa ash content special 
producers are constructed. 

(3) The Rate of Gasification.—In the above cited 
exiieriments by Bone and Wheeler the rale of gasification was 
as high as 35 lbs. hour ft.- grate area, and a similar perform¬ 
ance is claimed in the "Alma " producer—modilied Moiid 
t\‘pe—designed b\- them. 

I'he rates attained in usual working arc', howevbr,''more of 
the order of 15 lbs./hour/ft.- grate area. 

The nature of the reactions taking place in the generator 
is well illustrated by the experiments carried out by Wendt 
on a technical semi-water gas producer with a fuel,bed 
of 7I ft. depth. 


I.MJLU ii. 

Wisyi's I'.X! I-EIMI .\'TS ON SI'.MI-WMIK (m- IV'jDCCTION 


Ilcighl abC'Vt 
tuyen 
ltu.h< s. 

Ttniptratun j 

II, I 

(0 

CO, ; 

CM,. 

N'r 


•« 

0 

_ 

j 

_ 

ir.) 

_ 

791 

i 95 

10 

1110 

10* 

22 0 

yj 

04' 

575 • 

— 

20 

— 

137 

2 b '0 

55 ( 

09 

51-9 

— 

30 

925 

• 179 ! 

327 i 

.v> 

r 2 

4 V 2 

! — 

40 

— 

21 b 

2 b J 

.VO 

VO 

39 5 

— 

5 « 

810 

207^ 

283 

1)0 

.• 4 -« 

40-2 

1 — 

60 

— 

190 

28*0 

5 i ; 

41 

43 <' 

— 

Outlet 

/4O 

I 4‘0 

2 h H 

55 ' 

V 4 

497 

; ”■ 


Tar was pnstntat and aboveyic zoDc.(0 in. abotic the tuyirc. Depth 
• ol fuel, 7' 5f. ' • 

» r , 

It will be noted that the temperatures are considerably 
lower than those in the corresponding tests in the same 
generator in the absence of steam (p. 314). The carbon- 
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monoxide concentration rises to a maximum and the carbon 
dioxide comcentration falls to a mimmum at 30 in. above the 
tuyere, the le^avourable water gas equilibrium at the lower 
temperature in the upper regions causing conversion of 
monoxide into dioxide. Methane and hydre^en are given 
off in the upper layer from the bituminc^s fuel, much of the 
sensible heat of the^ases being absorbed in the process of 
distillation. \ 

Semi-W^ater Gas Plants 

• 

General. —The plants for the production of semi-water 
gas ma} 1^ described under the two general headings of 
jjressure plants am^ suction plants according as the pressure 
in the generator is greater or less than atmospheric. Pressure 
plants are’used for all furnace gas production and for most 
large pov^er installations (over about 500 H.P.), while 
suction plants are convenient for relatively small power 
plants. 

Pressure Plants. —A pressure gas plant consists 
essentially of a vertical cylindrical shaft lined with firebrick, 
having a fuel bed usually about 3-7 ft. in depth, and suitable 
arrangements for charging from the top, c.g. by the use of 
a double cone hopper, without loss of gas. A definjte mixture 
of air and steam is blown upwards through the fuel bed, 
dther by a steiun injector or by a fan or blower, the steam 
in the latter case Ixing introduced either directl y or_b v 
passage of the air through or over water’heafHHSi^e 
appropriate teiAperatdl’e. It is impoftant to have a thorough* 
knowledge and contAil of the steam/air rjtio at all times. 

Uniformity of.the blast throughout the fuel bed is all- 
important. The me^liod of effectiilg such distribution varies 
from the practice ot using as tuyere a4ierforatfd hut-shaped 
box as in the Duff producer, or,some other distributing 
device at thg botl»m of the geriferator, to.the method mast 
usually adopted of enclosing the grate in an airt^lt casing 
to which the blast is .. applied. The grqte may consist either 
of horifontal firc-bys or of circumferentiali}' disposed bars 
inclined at about 45° C. to the vertical, e.g. as in the Mond 
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and Alma producers. The area of the grate should be 
approximately equal to that of the generator section, other¬ 
wise excessive local heating and dinkering are liable to 
occur. 

A point of great importance is the provision of suitable 
means for effecting the removal of the ashes. In most 
types, e.g. the Mond producer, the casins' enclosing the grate 
is open below and is sealed by water, ^is procedure allowing 
of the removal of the ashes through the water without inter¬ 
ruption of the working. Considerable trouble is cau^d by 
the production of clinker, which is difficult to remove and 
offers resistance to the passage of the blast, ahd by the 
adherence of such clinker to the lining in,the zone of highest 
temperature, i.e. just above the grate; consequently, 
in some plants, e.g. the Kerpely, the walls of the producer 
corresponding to the lower third of the fuel bed ?.re water- 
jacketed. This procedure has also the effect of furthering 
ammonia recovery {vide infra). In this generator the 
ashes are automatically removed by means of a special 
revolving grate. This consists of a perforated eccentrically 
constructed conical furnace bottom mounted in a circular 
trough which revolves once in 2-4 hours, a water-sealed 
joint being, made with the furnace casing. The eccentric 
construction has the effect of breaking up and ejecting 
clinker. Air may be admitted either uniformly over the 
whole of the conical surface or preferentially at the 
centre drtne pe'riphery. In order to protect the fire-bars of 
producers from the hi^h temperatures attending thh first 
action of the air ot\ the fuel and to minimize loss of heat, 
a fairly deep layer of ashes rests on the actual grate, but for 
small producers this p^bcedure is nut always followed. 
Arrangements* are prof/ided in some types of producer for 
automaticdly clearing the fire-bars. According to recent 
tests by Bunte aqd Terres {f. Gasbeleuchi., 61 ,*(1918), 433, 
^5) whti Keipely-Marischka producers, the thermal 
efficiency was 81’6 %. while the loss by radiation was equiva¬ 
lent to about 2*% of the total heat, fll the steam being 
generated by the water-jacket boiler. 
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A.high rate of gasiication is important and depends on 
adequate grate'area and on the avoidance of choking and 
channelling in yie fuel bed. Such troubles may be caused 
fty the fuel being too small or having a tendency to cake. 
In the Kerpely producer referred to above, four special J- 
shaped stirrers are arranged in the upper4)art of the fuel bed 
and slowly revolve almut their axes and also as a whole round 
the furnace. This t\e of producer, which is used chiefly 
on the Continent, is well suited for the gasification of very 
low grade fuels, in treating which blast pressures up to 30 
in. of 'water are employed. It was shown in Bone and 
Wheeler's experiments (p. 329 et seq.) that a shallow fuel bed, 
of 3j ft. depth, gave a carbon dioxide content approximately 
equd to that obtained with the 7-ft. bed, and in addition 
ggve a higher rat? of gasification owing to the decreased 
resistance ^of passage. Further, less trouble with clinker 
and adherence of same to the producer are experienced. 
Many ])roducers are operated with beds of about this depth, 
whilg in others depths up to about 7 ft. are used. 

As regards the influence of the size of the fuel on the 
reaction velocity, the active surface exposed will be roughly 
inversely proportional to the size of the lumps of fuel. Dr>’- 
ness of the steam is important, and in many prpducers a 
pre-heating is effected, either by definite heat-interchange 
with the hot gasjs leaving the producer, or by passage through 
the annular space surrounding the lower part of the pr od^icat . 
Xhe blast pressure in pressure producers is usurayabout 
3-6 in. .of watar, but^nay be as lu|h as 20 in. or even 
higher. Some prodJbers have a bell pjojecting into the 
upper part of the interior in order to minimize tar production 
by compellii^ the ^c^ucts of distillSlion of the upper layers 
of fuel to pass through the highly heatad zone ;* the efficacy 
is, however, doubtful. . • 

Useful da^a ref^^ng to the, of)eration qf various make* 
of producers are given by Mills {Trans.* Inst’ Alining 
Engineers, (1915), 723). 

Ammonia Recovery and Cleaning of* Semi-Water 

Gm .—^The extent to which the purification of semi-water gas 
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from suspended matter is carried, is necessarily dependent 
on the purpose to which the gas is to be put. be used 
directly in furnaces, the 5 % or so of the total carbon going 
to tar is with advantage left in the gases both on account of its 
calorific value and to avoid loss of the sensible heat of the 
gases, the temperature of which is usually about 500-600° C. 
on leaving the generator. When sucl^ purification of the 
gas is necessary, principally in the j^/roduction of gas for 
power purposes, the removal of the tar, except in the case of 
relatively small suction plants, is ^usually performed in con¬ 
junction with ammonia recovery and it will be advantageous 
to consider the two operations together. In the first place, 
when ammonia recovery is to be effected it is necessary to 
keep down the temperature in the producer (cf. Table 24, 
p. 216, relating to the concentrations of ammonia existu^ 
in equilibrium with nitrogen and hydrogen at high tempera¬ 
tures), and this is usually accomplished (i) by t6e use of a 
large proportion of steam in the blast, (2) by cooling thfe walls 
of the generator. 

The influence of the steam/air ratio is well shown by the 
experiments of Bone and Wheeler (cf. Table 35), in which 
the ammonia recovered is seen to rise from 39 to 72 lbs. 
ammoniupi sulphate per ton coal according as the saturation 
temperature is changed from 60° C. to 80° C., equivalent to 
a variation of the we^ht of steam per lb. fuel from 0 45 to 
1^5 lbs. This advantage is, of course, gained at the expense 
ofTcSlsrueratle increase in the percentage of carbon dioxide 
and of a greater loss ofiheat in the gates. < 

In ^e Moore producer for anlmonia recovery (cf. 
Engineering, (1915), 326), by water-jacketing the wtdls of 
the producer of which the upper part i^ afr cooled, the water- 
jacket acting as a st^am boiler, it is claimed that effective 
ammoniaTecovery can l}e secured with the use of only about 
»lb. steatp/lb. f^l, half of which steam^fs generated by the 
anntilan boiler, OS compared with to a lbs. m usual Mond 
practioe. The gas produced has the percentage com¬ 
position— 
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Hydrogcu .. 

.. 26 0 

Carton monoxide .. 

.. i8'4 

Carbon dioxide 

.. 116 

Methane 

2-2 

Nitrogen 

.. 40 0 

Water vapour 

••• 

lOO-O 


and leaves the generator at a temperature of about 200° C. 

Mond Process.—Th^ first attempt at gasification of coal 
with dmmonia recovery and the production of a cheap fuel 
gas was dua to Mond, who erected an experimental plant in the 
Midlands in 1879; the success of this experiment led to the. 
construction of the present large plant. In the Mond process, 
the air-steam blast is led into an annular casing surrounding 
the lower part of the producer and serving to some extent as 
a pre-heater. The grate has inclined fire-bars and is water- 
sealed. In view of the high steam content—about 2 Ibs./lb. 
coa^ equivalent to saturation at about 85° C.—only J of 
which is decomposed, it is necessary to arrange for the 
efficient recuperation of the sensible heat carried away from 
the producer thereby. The gases, together with the excess 
steam, leave the generator at a temperature in the region 
of 500-600° C. and pass first to a heat-interchanger, being 
cooled to ^00-400° C. by the counter-current flow of the 
air-steam blast entering the generator. Further reduction 
is effected in a water washer fitted with agitatori^ftSMIo 
the tai is mosliy removed, and amijionia is abstracted by • 
passage up a tower (|awn which a solution containing about 
36-38 % ammonium sulphate and sofne 2'5 % of free 
sulphuric acid is flc^i^g. The gase&emerge at a temperature 
of about 80° C., and are cooled in a fmther tower with water , 
which is subsequently utilized for the saturation o( the blast 
at about 75° C. ih^a third towv- In the recent types of i 
plant built by the Power Gas Corporatiod,^ the ^^ers are 
sometimes replaced tiy horizontal chambers. By means of* i, 
a further quantity of steam the saturatifin is /aised to 85° C. % 

god the wet blast eiters the generator after traversing the ^ 
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heat-interchanger referred to above, whereDv its temoera- 
hire is raised to about 250“ C. 

With bituminous coal containing I 2-I‘fi % nitrogen a 
recovery of about 80-90 lbs. ammonium sulphate/ton coaf 
can be realized on the Mond system with a yield of gas 
equivalent to about-160,000 ft.^ at 13° C. per ton coal (i4‘0 
lbs. coal/iooo ft.® at 15° C.) of calorific I'alue about 87 gross. 
78netC.H.U./ft.3. / 

A representative analysis of semi-water gas with ammonia 
recover)’ is given in Table 29. It will be noted that the 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide are high and the carbon mon¬ 
oxide low. The large plant operating at Dudlfey Port on 
the Mond system produces gas of net c^orific power about 
75 C.H.U./ft.*at 15° C., which is distributed over an area of 
about 120 square miles, the cost (pre-war) being about 
ijd./iooo ft. 3 . The chief drawbacks of the Mond process are 
the high percentage of inert matter—nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide—present in the gas, and the large capital outlay 
which renders a plant of turnover less than about i50»-200 
tons coal/week unprofitable. The latter objection, it is 
claimed, has been met by plants of later date, e.g. the Crossley 
plant, which claims to work profitably with a weekly fuel 
consumption of about 100 tons, the Tymn plant (Engineering, 
(1915), 624), etc. In the Crossley plant the general procedure 
is similar to that followed in the Mond process, the main 
d ifferen ce consisting in the replacement of the towers by a 
seriSoTtnambers fitted with revolvii^ paddles. In these 
chambers cooling and ammonia aftsorptidn are effected, 
the hot liquor—at jbout 80° C.—being Circulated to saturate 
the incoming air—at about 60“ C.—and, returned at about 
40“ C., slightly acidified'Wth sulphuric jicid, to the absorbing 
chamber, apdrtion being periodically removed for evaporation. 
It is possible to gasify successfully even such fuels as lignite, 
peat, etc,„contaiijung 60 %\noisture, by tfie Mqpd process. 

Use of Senti-Water Gas for Furnace Operations 

The most important application semi-watei' gas fot 
furnace work is in the Siemens'open-beartb furnace for ste 4 
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melting. The hot gases leaving the generator at 500- 
600® C. aad containing a considerable amount of tar, are led 
•^to the regenerator which consists of chambers filled with 
chequer-work. The chambers are traversed alternately 
by the products of combustion in the furnace and by the 
incoming gas and air, the two latty entering through 
separate chambers,* of course. The temperature in the 
regenerator is in tliX neighbourhood of 1100-1200° C. and 
the steel is heated to about 1600° C. 

Aqpording to Hadfieli (Soc. Brit. Gas Industries, Presi¬ 
dential Address, April i8th, 1918), the volume of air used 
in the practical operation of such a furnace is found to be 
from iJ-2 times tjiat demanded by theory; the volume 
of semi-water gas required for the melting of i ton of steel 
in the open-hearti furnace is stated to be about 48,500 ft.^ 
or 2I‘6 ft.?/lb., equivalent to a thermal efficiency of the order 
of 17^0. taking the net calorific value of semi-water gas as 
85 C.H.U./ft .3 

Stress has already been laid on the importance of avoiding 
excess hydrogen and of maintaining a high carbon monoxide 
content; 12-14 % hydrogen is considered the maximum 
which is desirable (Bone), both on account of the radiation 
from the flame and the danger of back-firing. , 

The Production of Power by the Combustion of 
Semi-Water Gas in Gas Engines 

Some reference has already been made to the JJvSnft^es 
of internal coAbusticffi engines foi lihe generation of power* 
especially for relati^ly small units. Since, as we shall see 
later, the overall net efficiency, i.e. inclusive of the steam 
for the generator ^qd the power fdr operating the blowers, 
scrubbers, etc., of a gas producer n^py be safely taken at 
75 %, then for 7000 C.H.U./lb. cofd, we have 5350 C.H.U. 
in the gas. ^No\^,the effidencj* of a modern g^ ei^iae,is 
about 27 %—referred to B.H.P.—being prqcticaUyindepen- 
dent of size over say roo H.P. The useful power productioril 
therefote, will be eouivalent to 5250 X* 0'27 C.H.U. = 1417 
•C.H.U., and since' i B.H.P.H. = 1415 C.H.U., to, 
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1417/1415 B.H.P.H. = roo B.H.P.H./!b. cojl; the overall 
efficiency being 1417 7000 = 0 202. With tOo%^ffidency, 
I lb. of coal would produce about 7000/1415 “• 4*95 

Using steam power, on tlw other hand, with a boiler 
efficiency of say 73 representative of good practice, and an 
engine efficiency ofisiiy i5‘'o’ '"alue only obtamed nith 
large units, wc haw a final power pro^ction equivalent to 
;ooo \ 075 A 075 C.H.l'. lb. eoa}:=p; C.H.U. -787,1415 
= 0-56 B.H.P.H. fKT lb. coal, or 1 B.H.P.H. for 
i'8 lbs. coal, the overall efficiency being 787 7000 = om2. 

It should be pointed out that the above values apply 
only to very’ large units. In the case of gas engines, however, 
the hgures are only shghtly lower for plants of say 100 H.P. 
or even smaller, while the efficiency for a sjmilar steapi plant 
may be of the order of half. On the other hand, the very 
large modem turbine sets now in vt^ue for electrical power 
generation give an almost equivalent efficiency, e.g. the 
35,000 H.P. Parsons turbine plant recently installed at the 
Fisk Street power station, Chic^o, uses steam equivalent, 
if we take a boiler efficiency of 75 %, to about i lb. coal per 
B.H.P.H.; this represents an efficiency of about 27 % in 
the steam turbine. Another point in favour of steam plant 
for large power units is the lower maintenance cost. 

An interesting possibility of increasing the overall thermal 
efficiency of the power production lies in the utfiization of 
thft senable heat of the exhaust gases of a gas engine, e.g. 
by passag^’through Bone-Court or other boilers and utilizing 
the steam thus produ^d in the usual way.* With Such a 
procedure, from th» 40 % or so of the neat units of the gas 
which leave in the exhaust (= 40 x O’^S = 30 % of the 
original calorific value ofthe fuel) takitg a boiler efficiency 
of 075 and an engin* efficiency of 015, we have another 
30 X 0 ’ 75 *x 0-15% = 3*4% to add to thp overall thermal 
efficiency. . An alternative Icheme is to generate steam by 
^ect cdtobustiofti of producer gas, produced from very low 
grade fuel, under the boilers. The foregoing remarks as to 
efficiency relate hlso to gas engipes worijing on blast furnace 
gas {vide infra). * 
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Plants for Power Generation. —For this purpose we 
have a^koiceVof pressure plants, either with or,, without 
^ammonia recoyery, and suction plants, and of using as 
fuel anthracite, coke, bituminous coal, lignite, etc. The 
respective economics of the alternatives are somewhat 
complex but it will suffice to give a few generalizations. 
Suction plants are tlsed up to sizes of Iffie order of 500 H.P. 
on account of their g\?ater thermal efficiency and are usually 
operated with anthraate or gas coke for relatively small 
plants^ say 250 H.P., te avoid the troublesome cleansing 
treatment, with its attendant loss of pressure on the engine 
suction pipe, necessary with bituminous fuel. When, 
however, very large plants are required, of 1000-2000 H.P., 
the importance of ammonia recovery and of the utilization 
of low grade fuel outweighs the cheapness and convenience 
of the suction plant. 

In all cases, it is important to remove the tar very tho- 
roi^My and to cool down the gases practically to atmospheric 
temperature before admission to the engine. Using anthra¬ 
cite the problem is comparatively simple and scrubbing in 
towers containing coke moistened with water is often sufficient, 
though this is sometimes preceded by passage through atmo¬ 
spheric coolers, and, when using coke or inferior anthracite, 
further treatment in a dry sawdust scrubber may fie required. 
With bituminpus coal it is necessary (i) to take steps to 
minimize the productioirof tar in the generator, or (2) to use a 
centrifugal or static extractor after the S(inlbb^r'Si'’^''iittetfiod 
(i), which is libt so fliuch in favoui^ as (2), depends on the 
passage of the gasei arising from the distillation of the fuel 
in the upper layerj of the generator, through the zone of h^h 
temperature, e.g., m ^e Dowson pkCnt a supply of secondary 
air is taken in at the top of the pro^ficer and the gases are 
withdrawn at about the centre of the fuel bed; ip the Duff- 
Whitfield pij)duc«* the tarry vapours fronj the upper par^of 
the producer are drawn away by steam injectors.a*d forced 
* upwards through the lower, high temperature zone of th£ 
fuel beH, the gases Reaving at about the centre of the bed. 
•The “ cracking ” of ’tar proceeds very slowly, however, 
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irlw “ Senerky considered 

tiifonS!, I separators usu/Jly 4 f!|,end on 

tte pnnaple of bubbling the gas in fairly fine streams toough 
ter, as m the Livesey apparatus, the gas passing throS^h’ 

ofTrl? ? “ '■ " “ to abrupt changes 

o direction by smtable baffles as, ..g., in the Pelouze and 

omnsepwator. Surfaces covered with a film of tar are 
much more efficaaous in the removal/suspended tar than 
hen moistened with water. In the Smith Gas Power 

wSTr ® *®'^*tered through a glass- 

w^l mat, a pressure drop of from 2-4 Ibs./in.* being neces- 

fori' 'Centrifugal 

centrifugal fan extractor, the 
g^, t^ether with water passes over the periphery from one 

■ f ^ ^tted with Vanes, to the axis 

the other side. Mention may also be made of the method 
electrostatic separation which has been found to effect a 
^tefactory removal of tar (cf. White, Hacker and Store 
7. Gas LigUxng 119 , (1912), 825 ; White, Rowley and Wirth.’ 

/. 5 ec. CAm. Ind., (1914), 1000 ; Store, Ih., (1914), nl • 
(19^). 415)- In Gas J. (1918), August 13th, it is stated that 
COM ^ can be treated with a power expenditure of o'oooS 

^ ^ scrubbing appUances for suction 

plante It 1^ important to make the loss of head as small as 
pimble as pointed out above, hence sawdust filterc, etc. are 
f ^sc form rather, than long and narrow ; 
soAetnwiij; booster fan is inserted before the engine. 

♦ Suction Plants.— Tieprinciple of drawing^he gas tferough 
the generatOT by the suction of the eqj/ine (originally sZ- 
ge^d by Berner (1896), the technical development of the 
modem gas engine operating at high cpnfpression on gases 
of low ^on^c value bemg mainly due to the pioneering 
work of Dow^n) has led to the evolution of a verj comp^ 

mi^t f6le m power generation and Cs destined to have ' 
4ven greater importance in the future. 

“ advantage in the redurtion of ' 

■ of carbon monoxide poisoning owifig to the prevailiaft ; 
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negative pressure. Gas from pressure producers has usually 
a sl%htiy IjigheV calorific value than that from suction plants, 
(10-20 %); fi^er, the pressure drop with the latter, of 
the order of 6 in. of water, renders the power development 
with a given engine somewhat smaller. In the smaller 
suction plants the steam is often geuejated in an annular 
boiler disposed as a^acket to the generator, loss of heat by 
radiation being thus ^nimized ; in other types the sensible 
heat of the gases is uti^ed in a multitubular vaporizer; flash 
vaporizers are also emplpyed. The result is to make the 
overall thermal efficifency somewhat greater than for pressure 
producers with independent boilers. The sensible heat 
of the exhaust gases may be. emploj’ed for steam raising as 
e.g. in the Smitii (Ohio) plant. 

A pbint in connection with suction plants requiring some 
attention is the lag in the response of the generator to a 
sudden variation of load on the engine ; if the load has been 
light Jor some time the temperature in the fuel bed will fall 
anti ou a sudden rise in the gas requirements, only a poor gas 
will be available for a period. This difficulty is minimized 
by the use of a gas-holder and by allowing the gas to go to 
waste during such “ heating up ” periods, or alternatively, 
by making some gas to waste during the light l^ad period. 
In some cases automatic steam regulation operated by the 
gas-holdesjs piovided. 

On starting up a sifttion generator the procedure is to 
‘ blow up ” the producer with an auxiliary fan,* tiie gases 
passing to the iue unfll of suffidentlj'good quality, as judged* 
from the flame at a\est cock. The depjh of fuel bed varies 
from 2-3 ft. according to the size of the plant. Accordii^ 
to Burt, the volume of the genefator varies from 0’i2 to 
0’i8 ft.8/B.H.P. as the capacity increases* from 20-100 
B,H.P.; the grate area is usually .some | that of the cross- 
section. Oiging the necessitj»for continuous \irprking oyer 
long periods, ampl^ capacity must be allowed for ^waccumu- 
^ktion of the large lumps of clinker^ charging of fuel s 
trsuaUy* performed ^only at intervals of say 6-12 hours, 
••dequate fuel capadfy being provided. The arrangement 
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of a layer of ashes above the fire-bars is usual in suction 
producers. The rate of gasification is of th/ordee*bf 15-30 
lbs./ft.* depending on the fuel burnt. Spedal types of 
generator are used for small, waste fuels, etc., as, e.g. the 
Ruston plants for the gasification of sawdust, straw and the 
like. Even untrealfd seaweed may be used. Owing to the 
method of generating the steam in suctidn plants the satura¬ 
tion temperature is liable to vary c^siderably both from 
time to time and from one plant to another; less variation is 
experienced with flash vaporizers with automatic regulation 
of the water feed. The net thermal efficiency, allowing for 
the power of the suction and including the generjCtion of the 
steam, is usually 75 % to 80 %. Fuel consumption varies 
from about 12 Ibs./iooo ft .3 of gas at 15° C. with anthracite 
to about 16 lbs. with bituminous coal. 

Use of Suction Gas in Internal Combmtioit Engines. 
—Reference to Table 29 will indicate that although consider¬ 
able difierencesexist between the calorific values of the various 
fuel gases, e.g. that of coal gas is some 4 times that of suction 
gas, there is little difference between those of the theoretical 
mixtures with the necessary air for combustion except in 
the case of semi-water gas, air producer gas, and blast furnace 
gas, whidj have slightly lower values. Further, in practi¬ 
cally all cases gaseous fuels are used with a sufficient excess 
of air (a relatively small excess being requiredrfor semi- 
w^ter gas, blast furnace gas, etc.),* to reduce the calorific 
value of fltie mixture to about 25-30 C.H.U./ft.^ it being 
'specially necessary to Keep down the ^orififc value in very 
Urge engines. ^ * 

The permissible degrees of compressiQn without causing 

pre-ignition are given by Lucke as:— 1 

« 

Gas. Voal gas. Semi-water Blast furnace 

Compresfflon (lbs./in.*) ' 8**- * *"• 

excess pressure)' ) * ^35 • • ^55 

« • • 

! Trouble experienced with pre-ignition is usually attribnted *■ 
to the presence of excess hydrogen, but considerable doubt > 
appears to exist on the point; hpparen&y mixtures as 
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4° % hydrogen can be worked successfully if the com¬ 
pression M no^too great (cf. discussion on paper by Bone 
jnd Wheeler, p.^29). There is some evidence to suggest that 
pre-ignition may be caused by the minor constituents of semi¬ 
water gas, e.g. to traces of carbon disulphide, acetylene, etc. 

An interesting discussion of the abov# mentioned points 
relating to gas engiiJes will be found in a paper by Tookey 
{/. Soc. Chem. Ind., (loiy), 309). As regards the volume of 
gas required for the 'production of i B.H.P.H. = 1415 
C.H.U,, taking the efficiency of the engine at 27 %, the heat 

units required in the’gas 

• 

= 5 ^ C.H.U. = 5250 C.H.U. 

and, taking the ,net calorific value of suction gas as 
70 C.H.U./It .3 at 15° C., we see that the requirements are 

5 ^ ft .3 = 75 ft .3 at I <5° C. 

. 70 

This applies to a fairly large plant. 

According to Brame, coal gas becomes less economical 
than suction gas when the plant exceeds about 50 H.P. 

We have seen above that the production of B.H.P.H. 
should require the gasification of about i lb. of coal, and this 
amount is closely approached when anthracite is'used even 
in small plants and is improved upon in many. 

Coaf Gas as a Fuel 

It B not pr<^osed tp enter into a description of the manu-, 
facture of coal gas, an average composition of which may be 
found in Table 29. *The composition varies to some extent 
with the temperature of carbonization and with the size of 
the retort and is sdhiewhat different with the^ modem con¬ 
tinuous system. The effect of high dhrbonization tempera¬ 
tures is to raise the percentage of hydrc^en and to lower 
that of metUhne. *The coal required per looo ft*® of gas^t 
,15“ C. is usually‘of ,^the order of 17-20 IBs. 'fhl forme| 
•lagal st^dard wasone of illuminating power, namely 16 candle 
^ipbwer per ft.*, bull \yith the advent of tte incandescent ; 
; tuantle together with the increasing use of coal gas for power 
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and heating purposes this standard became of aecondaiy 
importance and in some districts has been/^rtb,^ replaced 
bv one oi calorific value, namely 276 C.H.U.)lft.*. 

It should be rcmeinbcred that nearly all town gas contains 
a considerable projiortion of carburettcd water gas or even 
ol blue water gasthe calorilu value of carbun-tted water 
gas is, honvver, no! greatly different frohi that of coal gas. 

The sulphur content of coal gas is iiffportant in connection 
with its domestic and industrial use/. c.g. in metal melting, 
annealing,etc.,at least in such cases as the metal is exjiosed 
to the products of combustion. The ‘im’tial high content 
(according to Meade the Hj-S present in crude cOal gas is of 
the order of 500-800 grains/ioo ft.J = 0’8-i'3 % by 
volume, in addition to some 33-50 grains/ioo ft.^ of other 
sulphur compounds) is reduced by methods described else¬ 
where to a value of the order of 35-50 grains/ipo ft.’, the 
residue being mostly carbon disulphide. , 

General.—Applications of Coal Gas.—For small 
plants, coal gas has many advantages over the cheaper 
producer gas on account of the absence of any overhead or 
standby costs in the way of generators, gas-holders, and fuel 
storage, and in uniformity as regards quality, pressure, etc. 

Furna^ce Operations.-Of late years, and especially 
during the war, gas firing has come into extensive use for 
metal melting, annealing, and reheating op^ratioas. Much 
u^ful information on the subject bf gas firing of crucibles 
for the mfiting of non-ferrous alloys may be obtained from 
' the Annual Reports df the Royal Mint, the results‘of the 
working being sujnmarized by HockJng in Trans, Inst. 
Metals, (1917), ii., 149. The following table, compiled from 
Hocking's paper, indicafes the general result of changing 
the melting si stem from one using coke to a gas fired system:— 


Fuel ded 
per lb. 
mrtal. 


Cu»t of ftK'l per/on inftaj 
(coke, 387*. ion) * 
(gat, 20'3d. per xouo It.*). 


Cost in crueiblN 
per ton metal. 


^.— - - ' -- 

« 

Coke melting (1905-1000J 0-55 lbs, 21-3 shillings • 39‘8«hiUlagl 
Gas melting (1911-1916) ft* , 2o-5« sl|illings a6'8 8biUts|l ^ 
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If the net caloti^c value of the coke be taken as 8000 
C.H.U./ltf.of the gas be taken as 280 C.H.U./ft.®, the 
heat units expended per lb. metal are (i) coke, 4400 C.H.U.; 
^2) gas, 1526 C.H.U. 

A reduction in wages from 157 to lO'S s hilling s per ton 
metal was also recorded for the years 1909 and 1913 respec¬ 
tively with coke and^as firing. The output per furnace was 
increased to from 190'% to 260 % of that realized with coke 
according to the alloy nlhlted. The gain in speed is, of course, 
most pronounced with th^ first heat. 

Somewhat similar conclusions are arrived at by Brook, 
using a Brtyshaw furnace (Trans. Inst. Metals, (1917), ii., 
171). According to Forster (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., {1917), 
1264), the gas c9nsumption varies from 2'4 ft. 3 /lb., equivalent 
to some* 2i*% efficiency, in melting 60/40 brass ingots to 8‘5 
ft.®/lb. (effciency some 7-8 %), in melting cupro-nickel, 
using the ordinar}- pit type of furnace. Amongst advantages 
may be mentioned the ease of recovery of spillings by avoiding 
the* necessity of grinding and washing the ashes, as in the 
case of the coke-fired furnace, this being important in the 
melting of brass, nickel silver, cupro-nickel, etc., as well 
as with precious metals; further, the metal from an acci¬ 
dental break^e of the crucible is easily recovered. As 
regards crucibles, the economy indicated above can only be 
secured bj^th^use of (graphite) crucibles of special compo¬ 
sition : with the ordinary variety, as the author has experi¬ 
enced in the melting of nickel silver, etc.,* the*life is apt 
to be shortened by fl*king, owing tc» local oxidation and to* 
sudden heating whicSi do not occur with a coke furnace.* 

* The importance of the crucible costi, which a reference 
• •• 

• It should be rcmetAjered, as pointed out by Thornton and Hartley, 
Trans. Inst. Metals, (1917), ii., .too, that th% oxidation* of the graphite 
crucible does not depend simply on the presence of less oxygen tlmn that 
corresponding to th* stoicheiometric requirements for combustion; the 
attack on the ^rbonevill depend on Ihe ratio of {he carbon dioxide^to 
CAibon monoxioe at an} particular temperature, this ratio m tom being 
-conditioned by the completeness of combustion and by the'water gM 
* equilibrium. Even wheira considerable excess of gas is used the ratif 
ra,/CO will be fairly high, and a consideratiotf of the CO/CO,/C equili¬ 
brium at the partial prqBures in question (compare *.|1. p. 303) will suffice 
•to show that m the ca-se of carbon, oxidation will always tend to occur. 
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to the table wHJ show to be greater tbA tbit of tbe Aid, is 
not always realized in the comdendoa/af gm-tenm 
melting. ^ 

Amongst other advantages of gas firing may be mentioaed 
(ci. Greenwood, and Hutton, Trans. Inst. Metals, (1917), i., 
237)—(i) the greater ease of regulating the heating and of 
maintenance of a slightly reducing atmosphere ; (2) decreased 
contamination of the metal by sulphur; and (3) greater 
ductility of the alloy, demonstrating itrelf both by the ordinary 
mechanical tests, e.g. greater elongation and greater endur¬ 
ance under torsion, and also in the production of “ (Bfficult 
spinnings,” a matter of great practical importance. There 
are, however, some disadvantages, such as the noise, increased 
zinc losses due to the rapid movements of the gases, etc. 

The above remarks apply particulafrly to«the usual 
practice of intermittent working in non-ferrous melting; 
for continuous working on a fairly large scale, regenerative 
producer gas furnaces are more economical. Thus, Teisen 
(Trans. Inst. Metals, (1917), ii., 257) reports for a Hermai^n 
counter-current recuperative furnace, a coke consumption of 
0'i8 Ib./lb. brass melted. In the design of melting furnaces 
it is important to keep down the combustion space round the 
CTudble, the resulting h^h gas velocity producing better 
heat-intercliange, cf. p. 45 ; the shape of the inlet nozzle 
is also important. ^ ^ 

Thus far only melting furnace^ have been considered, 
Turning t«. the* more general aspects of the question, gas 
■furnaces may be divide^ into three geseral clfsses: (1), those 
operating with gas at a pressure of 2 t);> 3 m. of water and 
drawing in air like‘the ordinary Bunsen burner; (2) those 
operating with gas at a pressure of 2 to j in. of water and 
air at I to 3tlbs./in.*; and (3) those operating wit^ gas 
at a con^aratively liigh pressure, e.g. 12 lbs./m.* on 
th^ Bunsen principle. Sys^m (3), which'has been appUedi 
on an ^.x^nsive scale m Birmingham, gal being di»> , ; 
Cdbuted at a pressure of 12 lbs./in.* (cf. Walter, 

Inst. Metals, (1917),‘ii., 185), is more or leas equivaloit, A| 
to (2). It has the advantage vl diQ)^imng with the 
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. & blower, tlft gal consumption is greater than with (a), 

bflt the 4 yiing^^sufFers less. Various intermediate proce- 
dures have been adopted, e.g. in the intemally-fired reheatii^ 
Turnaces built by the Richmond Gas Stove Company; these 
are fed with air at a pressure of a few inches of water from a 
fan, the air not being mixed with the gas before the point 
of combustion. A luminous flame results. The incoming 
air passes throi^h fireclay tubes in the furnace bed, in counter- 
current to the exit gates, and a high eflficiency is attained. 
Thus, 100 to 300 ft.^ of (^oal gas are required per cwt. metal 
anneafed, according* to its thickness. Much more may be 
expected ia the future from development of the principle 
of util iz i ng the heat of the products of combustion for the 
preheating of the metal and the air. Efforts in this direction 
have given thermtd efiiciencies of the order of 20 %. Pre¬ 
heating of the gas tends to cause carbon deposits by cracking. 
One of the best known furnaces of type (2) is the Brayshaw 
fumaCe. In many annealing operations, the maintenance 
of j neutral or reducing atmosphere is of great importance 
in avoiding surface oxidation, decarburization, etc.; gas- 
fired furnaces are eminently suited for such purposes. 
Further, using gas, uniformity of temperature throughout 
the furnace is readily secured. 

According to Hadfield {loc. cU„ p. 341), the Volume of 
coal gas i;gquired for the heating of steel in bulk to 900“ C. 
is i‘23 ft.^b., equivalent to a thermal efl&dency of 32 %. 
To give an idea of the impetus given by th? wa^to the use 
of coaj gas, itt may «be mentioned ,that the consumption* 
during the year iqi^Jat the works of Messrs. Hadfield, Etd., 
was 360 milli on ft .3 while in some towfls the consumption 
has been more ths£i doubled. •• 

Coal gas is used extensively in the heat treatpient, forging, 
etc., of tools, including those of h^h sp^d steel, whi^ demand 
_ a temperature of^bout 1300° C;; ’also for the annealing^of 
' and wire; in the textile industries ; m he^tjpg sh 5 l- 
Jiv arnfaliing stoves, tni for other purposes too numerous tf 
. jaenthm. 

Produc^on.— Reference has been made to the 



. 

reklive advantages of coal gas and senu-water gas for pow^ 
production. Since the modem gas engine haf'a nejtffidency 
of some 27 % on full load, the volume requir^ per B.H.P.H. 
of coal gas with a net calorific value of, say, 280 C.H.U; 
(504 B.T.U.) per ft.® at 15“ C. 


« 1 415 

280 X 0-27 


ft.3ati5‘^C. 


= 187 ft.® at 15° C. ^ 


equivalent to 5250 C.H.U. , 

Other Applications of Coal Gas-— It is hardly necessary 
to dwell here on the domestic uses of coal gas. • One may, 
however, mention that the modem gas fire has an over-all 
ef&dencj- up to about 75 %, some 35 to ^0 being directly 
radiated into the room. • ' 

During the war, owing to the scardty of petrol, coal gas 
has been used for motor traction, in flexible rabber containers 
and also compressed to some 50 atmc^heres in steel cylinders 
or to about 17 atmospheres in the equivalent of a l^tge 
pneumatic tyre. It is found that in practice 1000 ft.® are 
equivalent to 3 to 4 gallons of petrol. 

Coal gas, preferably after being bubbled throi^h am¬ 
monium hydroxide, is used for case hardening (cf. J. Gas 
Lighting, 182 , (1915), 312 ; 184 , (1916), 691). 


Coke-oven Gas 

In the p'odiiction of coke for metallurgical purposes, the 
early “ beehive " procws which is, orie regrerts to say, still 
in use in this country, depends on the‘ partial combustion 
of the coal (cokingf with no recovery of the ammonia, tat 
products, etc. In the modem type of cokf Oven, carbonizatimi 
is effected in, very lai^e dosed retorts, and the gas evtdved 
—after treatment for by-product recovery—burnt in part 
to heat the retorts, reasonable efficiency b^ilig secured by tiie - 
use of rqgqberators or by passing the hot products of coqirl -r,' 
lotion through boilers. Some 50% of the total gas prodttM^j 
is reqtuied for th^hea*^ of the retorts; therestisartdIalflllK 
^ gas has a compostion dmilat to thal^ coal gas, bat oigH 
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contain more ^trogen owing to ingress of air. The weight 
of coal re^uiredfor looo ft.*, if no gas were used for heatii^; 
,the calorific value of the gas; and the volume required for 
the production of one B.H.P.H., are similar to the corre¬ 
sponding values for coal gas. 

When one considers that some 20 qjilHon tons of metal¬ 
lurgical coke are produced annually in this country, the 
possible recovery of gas is seen to be of the order of 13 million 
ft.* per hour, equivale!it to about 600,000 H.P. Utilization 
for poyver purposes is already in progress on a large scale on 
the North-east coaSt, while in some cases, e.g. at Leeds, 
Middlesbrohgh and Sheffield, the gas is piped for municipal 
supply. In such crises the poorer first and last portions of 
the gas are oftep collected separately and used for the 
heating. 

Coke-cvveu gas is often used in admixture with blast 
fumaje gas for heating steel furnaces. When used in this 
way, passage through the regenerators reduces the calorific 
vaJne per unit volume by some 30 % (Simmersbach, Stahl u. 
Eisen, 83 , (1913), 239, 273), and there are advantages in 
heating the air alone. By burning under steam boilers an 
efficiency of 60 to 70 % can be obtained with an evaporation 
of about 5 lbs./ft.*/hr. (cf. Kershaw, Engineer, ^ 24 , (1917). 
28). 

Blast-furnace Gas 

In the smelting of iron ore the necessary’ terffperature is^ 
obtaihfed by the combustion of (exceSB) carbon by air, result¬ 
ing in the productiOh of very large volumes of gas similar 
in composition to nir producer gas except that more carbon 
dioxide is present ^cf. Table 29I.* Originally allowed to 
bum at the throat of the fumkce, ^jie gas was used later 
(1837) for the pre-heating of the blast and also.for steam 
raising, but g suipius still remffined, increasing ps the hpt- 
blast stoves were made more efficient. 

* For each ton of ^ig iron produced, about 150,000 it.* 01 
gas are* obtained (^ording^ to Hubert), some 60 % being 
Squired for the hot-blast stoves and for generating power 

A . 2? 
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for the blast, etc. Thus, for each ton of iron we have some 
60.000 ft." of gas of net calorific value about^; C^.U./ft.3. 
Taking as before an efficiency of O'^; in tlie |;as cnKinc, the 
power jiroduclioii per ton of iron 

^ (hi ckhi ' 57 ' ^7 ij |j ij 

” ' MIS 

- (15J It H r H. 

I:: i.'.-i'iiiir.itio:; the eiionnofls iinantities of coke 
r.‘*.*d tilast > ujw.ods iV I" million tons aimnin 

in tin' eoi:.';;ri-- t.'i' jmout (iccrforinjeiit is obi’ious. 

.''onie power ,«tatio!;' on tiK-< lines are in ofierarion on the 
-Vortii-east coast. It \\a.s ])iedieud b\- Hutchinson of the 
.''kinningror'e Iron Company, that the jioteiitial energy of 
the blast furnace gas w ould suffice to jirocfuce all the’ power 
required for the production of finished steel rails^ from the 
ore. The high comiiression of about 155 Ibs./in.- is used 
without risk of pre-ignition. 

It is essential to remove veiy thorouglily the large amojmt 
of dust in the gases—about 5 grams m.^—the removal being 
effected either diy- by bag filters after cooling the gas, since 
it leaves the furnace at about 250^ C., or wet by a Theissen 
fan (Reinhardt, Trans. Iron and Sied Inst., (1906), iii., 47), 
the maximum permissible residue being of the order of o'oi 
gram/m.'i, or by a combination of the twq m^fhods (cf. 
also electrostatic dust removal (p. nS). With reference to 
the recover^ of p'otash from the blast furnace gases, see Chance, 
"j. Soc. Chem. Ind., (itqiS), 222T; Berry &nd M'Arthur, 
Ib., iT. 

Natural Gas 

Natural gas is evolved from iietroleum wells in prodigious 
quantities, in the United States and Canada. In smaller 
aipounts it has bqen found rJso in Hungs^t, n^ar Hamburg, 
and eve* ia Ei^and (Heathlield in Sussex). A representa- 
live composition is given in Table 29, but there is consider-* 
able variation from Veil to well and also with the^imount 
drawn from a particular source. Thul, hydrogen may be^ 
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present to ti^f extent of about 20 % while i % of carbon 
monoxi 3 e may be found in some samples. Up to about 
, I % of heliuiamay be present (cf. pp. 131-3). 

The gas is tapped off at pressures up to 40 atmospheres, 
and is sometimes measured for distribution purposes at 
this pressure; in this connection tiie very considerable 
deviation from perfection of the gas at high pressure is of 
importance (cf. Burrell and Robertson, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Tech. Paper No. 131). 

Iq the United States and Canada the gas is distributed 
over very large areas for heating and lighting, some 900,000 
million ft.^ being consumed in 1917. In connection with a 
recent cyanamide.plant in Hungary some 2500 million ft.®/ 
annum of natnrd gas are being utilized for power purposes. 
If compressed for distribution in cylinders, some of the 
higher bqiling petroleum constituents present are liquefied 
out aud may be separated, the calorific value of the gaseous 
fraction possibly being lowered by some 20 % (cf. Dykema, 
U£. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 151). Natural gas gives a flame 
of high calorific intensity. 

There would appear to be a promising field for research 
in the utilization of natural gas for the production of form¬ 
aldehyde—by catalytic oxidation (cf. D.R.P. 21^,165)—and 
of other organic compounds. In D.R.P. 281,084/13 Herman 
proposes^q produce nitric acid by the combustion of methane 
with oxygen-enriched ‘air under pressure or by surface 
combustion. 

Aa excellent discussion of the properties and possible 
applications of methane is given by Malisoff and ligloff, J. 
Phys. Chem., 22 , (1918), 529. ^ * 

Surface CoiAbistion.—The principle of surface com¬ 
bustion, i.e. the flameless combinatio|i of two gases on the 
incandescent surface of a solid. w;as first suggested by the 
experiments,of CVy in 1817, and has recently been elaborated 
by Bone as a result of his researches on the c#italyttc»combina- 
• tion of hydn^en and oxygen {Phil. Trans., A 206 , (190^, 
i), and developed jn a technical basis in conjunction with 
♦McCourt. 
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Peihaps the simplest form is that in wh|ch a mixture 
of gas and air in the correct proportions or wifih sliglft excess 
of air, is forced at considerable velocity throug(h a refractory ^ 
diaphragm, combustion occurring on the other side which 
becomes highly incandescent; combination is confined to 
I" or below the surface. It is necess^rj-, of course, that 
the diaphragm be sufficiently refractorj-to avoid risk of fusion. 

The advant^es of such an appliance for heating purposes 
are: (i) the high proportion of radiant*energy, the radiation 
from a sohd surface being proportional to the fourth power 
of the absolute temperature ; (2) the fact that combustion 
is effected without the use of more than a slight* excess of 
air; and (3) that high temperatures may he readily obtained 
without the aid of cumbrous regenerators, When applied 
to the heating of a crucible or a muffle, a granular refractorj- 
material such as carborundum or fused magnesia is packed 
around and the gas mixture introduced with a velpcity 
sufficient to prevent back-firing. 

Most attention has been paid, however, to the gas-fiitd 
steam boiler, the efficiency of which is notoriously low 
(usually not exceeding 60 %, according to Bone), owing to 
the relatively small radiation and the low rate of transmission 
of heat from gases to surfaces (cf. p. 45). In the Bone- 
Court system the usual proc-edure is to pack the tubes of a 
multitubular boiler—3" to 6' diameter—with a-'granular 
refractor}-; ^the heating efficiency is‘confined mainly to the 
first portions of the tube (about 70 % in the first third) 
as combination is comiffete in a short"l|ngth, the granular 
material in the remaining portion of the'tubes acting merely 
to improve the turbulencp and so increa.se. the coeflident o( 
heat-interchange. It is stated that the gases leave at 
130-200° C., * a net tthermal eflfidency of over 90 % 
being realited. Thus, a'boiler with no tubes (4' long) 
eretfted at the works of thi Skinningro^ Iron Company, 
IJd., gavl sji evaporation of 14 lbs./hr./ft.2 surface at and 
from 100° C., burning coke-oven gas, and an effidency of 
93 % or 94 % l^ged.* In othet cases op evaporation of ao 
lbs./hr./ft.2 is claimed. 
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In the later types wide tubes (about 6’) of considerably 
greater*feng^l^ are used. A specially moulded refractory is 
used in the t\jbes, and combustion is not flameless as in the 
Skinningrove boiler, giving a longer life to the refractory. 
The air-gas n^xture is supplied at a pressure of about 20 in. 
of water. ^ 

The process wSrks best with gases of high calorific inten¬ 
sity, such as coal gas, carburetted water gas, natural gas, 
etc., but even blast furnace gas may be used by first starting 
up TOth coke-oven gas or by using pre-heated air. Targe 
hardening furnaces have been constructed with a thermal 
efficiency* of 32 %, while claims are made for the melting of 
brass with 175 hA/lh. (cf. p. 349), equivalent to a net thermal 
efficiency of the order of 29 %. Tead melting is effected by 
means of a bent submerged tube packed with a granular 
refractop-, with an efficiency of some 69 %. 

Diaphragms of the type described have found successful 
application in the evaporation of sugar solutions. 

• 


Gas Calorimetry 

In the control of plant for the production and utilization 
of gaseous fuels, efficiency and economy are greatly enhanced 
by the use of calorimetric testing apparatus, especially 
recording., aj4)aratus. The usual type of gas calorimeter, 
e.g. those of Junker and Boys, consists essentially of a central 
combustion chamber in which the gas flame burns at a 
burner without toudoing the walls, lihe products of combustion 
being led through*«r round coils or tubes in counter-current 
to a regulated sj;ream of cold water, t6e temperature rise in 
which is noted by means of suitable thermometers. In the 
Boys calorimeter the-water cofltent ^ only about J that of the 
J unker. The thermal efficiency exceeds 99 % under suitable 
conditions, Tfi» condensed ‘water is* collected an<i the 
necessary correction applied for the calgulationeof the net 
calorific value—roughly equivalent to a deduction of loo 
calorfes per c.c. w^ter. ^ . • 

It is not difficult To render such an instrument recording; 
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in the Junker instrument this is accomplished recording 
the E.M.F. of a differential thermocouple preasvh^ng the 
temperature difference between the inlet aijd exit water 
streams respectively, the water and gas rates—or their ratio- 
being maintained constant by suitable meaus- The Sarco 
instrument depends the difference in the height of two 
columns of oil interconnected at the bottom, one of the 
columns being heated by the gas flame and provided with a 
jacket carrying radiator lins ; net values are indicated. 

* 
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176-86 

t 

Joule-Thomsox eflect. 10-11. <il-8. 

164, 170 
Joule's Law, II 
Junker gas calorimeter, 357 

Kerpely producer, 336, 337 
Kerpely-Marischka producer, 336 
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Kramer and -Aarts water gas plants, 
321-2 
Krj-pton, 132 
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82, 184, 213 

Latent heats of fusion and evapora¬ 
tion, 13 

Level, influence of difference in. 
24-5 

Lifting power of hydrogen, 233-4; 
oi helium, 234 

Linde oxygen and nitrogen plants, 
81-7 

system of air liquefaction, 73-4 ; 
theory of, 61-8, 70-72: 
eflect of pre-cooling in. 72-3 
Linde-Frank-Caro process, 50. 116, 
172-4, 204, 210, 212, 215. 
219, 222, 233, 242, 251. 263 
Liquefaction of permanent gases, 
60-92: theory of joule- 
Thomson efleii*, 61-8 
Liquefied gase^ 42-5 
Liquid air. See Air 
hydrogen, 154 * 

Livescy tar separator, 344 
Lvmn ammonia recovers' plant. 
340 

•. 

MAURicHEAU-BEAUFRf. process, 231^ 
Measurement of rate of flow, 29-S3 
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cess, 276 

Messerschmitt hydrogin proces.s, ‘ 
• 178, 182M 
Meters, gas.W • 

M^hane equilibrium, 189 
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209, 240-41, 251-2 • 

Mine rescue apparatus, 78-9 
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Mineral waters (artificial), 269-70 
Mond gas, 339-40* ,, 

nickel process, 242, 2^^8 
producer, 334, 335, 336 
Moore lamp, 129* 
producer, 338-9 

Natural gas, 3M-5 
Neon, 128-30 

Nernst HeiL Theorem, 14-16, 135, 
216, 240, 253, 285 
Nickel carbonyl, 241, 243-4 
Niton, 132-3 

Nitrogen, 110-22; properties, 110, 
/111 

.Manufacture, 79-92, 111-10; 
by tHe fractionation of liquid 
air, 79, 92, 113; by direct 
chemical removal of the 
oxygen from air, 112-14; 
from producer gas and pro¬ 
ducts o^rgbustion ,} 14-16; 
by physical methods (in the 
gaseous state), 116-10; by 
direct chemical, methods, 
116 

Purification, 116-17 ; cc».t and 
purity, 117; applications 
(nitrogen fixation), 117-^; 
estimation and testing, 122 
Nitrogen content of cqal, 327-8 
fixation, 117-21 

Nitrous oxide, 285-90 ; properties, 
43-5. 285-0; manufacture, 
280-8; purification. 288; 
applications, 288-90 

Oechelhauser livdrogen process, 
192, 193-4 i , * 

Orifice meters, 29, 30 
Ostwald process, 108, 121 
Otto ozone system, 144 
water sttrilization system, 147, 
148 , 

Oxalates, vntbetic production of. 
See Formates. 

Oxygen, 93-l(W; properties, 93 
Manuiajjtufe, 79-02, 94-100; 
by the fractionation of liquid 
aiY, 79-92, 94; by electro¬ 
lysis, 94-6, 194-203; by 
alternate (formation and de¬ 
composition oUiigher oxides, 
etc., 96-8; by auto-com- 
bustion methods, 98; by the 
action of water on peroxides 
and the like, 9e-9; by 
, physibl methods (in the 
gamus state), 99-100 
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Oxygen—continue^ Safety precautions with com- 

Compr^ion, \2, 100-01; cost pressed gases, 39-45 

and pfcrity, 1^1-2 ; applica- Sarco carbon dioxide apparatus, 33 
tions, 102^; estimation gas calorimeter, 368 
* and testing,*08-9 Saturation temperature of air blast, 

Oxygen-enriched air, 100-8 328-34 

Oxygenite, 98 i Schmidt electrolytic process, 198, 

Oxylithc, 99 V j 199 

Ozonair air purilici\pn system, ! Schoop electrolytic process, 198, 
148-9 200* 


ozone system, 144 
water sterilization system, 147 
Ozone, 134-51 ; occurrenciv 134 ; 
properties, 134-30 \ 

Production, 136 - 40 by 
cJiemical methods 137V by 
thermal treatmenrof oxygen, 
137-8 ;»by electrolysis, 138- 
9 ; by photochemical means, 
139; by the electric dis¬ 
charge, 139-40 * 
Manufacture, general principles 
of ozoViizers, 140-43 ; com¬ 
mercial ozonizers, 143-5 
Applications, 146-51 ; water 
sterilization, 145 - 8; air 
purification, 148-9; chemi¬ 
cal applications, 149 

• 

Pelouze and Audouin tar ex- 
traclor,^44 

Permeability of materials, 9-10, 
163-4 ^ 

Phosgene, 252-4 
Physical constants, 53-7 
methods of testing purity of 
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Pictet oxygen and nitrogen plants, 
90-OT • • 

PitAt tube, 30-32 , 

Plumboxan process, 96 
Poison gases, 291-4 
Power production? from s«ni-water 
gas, 341-2 • 

producer plant for, 343^ 

• suction plants for, 344-7 
from coal gas, 361-2 
Properties of gas, taoicsjjf, 53-6 

Rase gases of the atmosplfere, 92, 
123-33 ; discovery of, 123-4 
Reaction velocity, 13 
Reference data,a53-6 * 

Resistance to flow of gases, 22-4 
, Richmond Gas Stove Co 'j< furnace, 
351 

Rincker ♦ and • Wolter hydrogen 
f process, 192-3 f , 

Ruston suction gas plants, ^48 


Schriver electrolytic process, 198, 
i 201 

i Schuckert electrolytic process, 95, 

; 198, 202 

; (Silicon) hydrogen process, 224, 

i 225 

Semi-water gas. See Gaseous fuels. 
Separation of gaseous mixtures, 
26-7, 79-81 

liquid or solid particles from 
gases, 27-9 

Serpek process, 119-20 
Siemens and Halske ozone sy.stem, 
143-4, 147 

water sterilization system, 146-7 
Silicol hydrogen process, 225-7, 235 
Siemens de Prise water sterilization 
i system, 147 
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I tor, 344 

suction gas plant, 345 
Solubility of gases, 8 
Solvay process, 269 
Sorption, 8-9 
Space-velocity, 18 
Spacc-time-yield, 18 , 

Specific heats of gases, 11-13 
I Storage of gas, 52 
Strache hydrogen process, 185 
Stream-line motion, 20-22 
Suction gas, 34<'-7 - 
Sulphur dioxide, 27fr-84 ; proper¬ 
ties, 43-6, 274-5 
Mmiufacture, 275-80; pro¬ 
duction of dilute sulphur 
dioxile, 277-8: concentra- 
tion of dilute sulphur dioxide, 
• 278-9 

, Applications, 280-83 ; estima- 
(Jon and rtesting, 283-4; 
liquid sulphur dioxide, 279- 
80 •» 

Sulphur cont«it of coal, 328 , 

Sunace combustion, i|S5-7 
friction, 23 • 

Surth cartxm dioxide process, 2603 
• 

TheisseS fan, S54 
Thermochemistry, 13-14 
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Tindal water sterilization system, 147 
Tindal de Frise ozone system, 144 
Turbulent motion, 20-22 

VsNifRi meter, .10 
Verley vanillin process, 14!) 
Viscosity of gases, 20-21 
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! Watbr gas, blu^ISO, 316-22, 326 
carburetted, 3Ste-5 
equilibrium, ,J67-8, <238-9, 309 
Water sterilization by ozone, 145-8 
Welding autogetous, 103-4 
Wood pulp manufacture, 280-81 


Zenos, 132 , 
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